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ABSTRACT 

This sourcebook provides substantive ideas for 
private liberal arts colleges interested in assessing, enhancing, and 
maintaining the quality of the academic workplace. Additionally, it 
responds to some of the current trends affecting American higher 
education involving faculty worklife and development, problems 
associated with faculty shortages, and the important shifts that are 
taking place in the structure of work and worklife. The sourcebook is 
divided into two main sections: Section I contains 3 chapters 
focusing on ideas and strategies for strengthening the academic 
workplace and maintaining positive faculty morale; Section II 
includes 10 chapters, each a case study of a college where faculty 
morale is relatively high. The colleges are: College of Notre Dame 
(Maryland) ; college of Saint Scholastica (Minnesota) ; Eastern 
Mennonite College (Virginia); Gordon College (Massachusetts); 
Greenville College (Illinois); Lenoir-Rhyne College (North Carolina); 
Nebraska wesleyan University; Simpson College (Iowa); Smith College 
(Massachusetts); and William Jewell College (Missouri); Chapters 
summarize key organizational factors characterizing colleges where 
faculty morale is positive; suggest ways to identify and assess the 
areas of strength and areas of concern in the college workplace; and 
offer specific ideas and practical strategies, organized around the 
key organizational factors, which a college might adapt. Among the 
appendices are an instrument used to assess administrators' views, an 
instrument helpful to those using the sourcebook to assess the 
academic workplace, and summary data from the Sun'ey of Faculty Views 
of the Academic Workplace. A separate workbook, "The Academic 
Workplace Audit," is designed to accompany this sourcebook. (GLR) 
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This document represents the capstone of the Council of Independent Colleges' 
national project on faculty morale and the quality of the academic workplace. Begun 
in 1985, the project, entitled "The Future of the Academic Workplace in Liberal 
Arts Colleges/* was designed to investigate faculty morale at private liberal arts 
colleges and universities. 

We designed the project to examine the academic i^lture in liberal arts colleges — the 
complex set of factors that combine to create the environment in which college pro- 
fessors practice their craft. Our research included review and analysis of college 
organizational cultures, leadership practices, decision-making structures, reward sys- 
tems, and evaluation procedures as they relate to the faculty work experience. 

In the course of our research* we found faculty who are motivated by an almost altruis- 
tic approach to teaching and colleges where ;he notion of "community*" was a reality. 
In the majority of the colleges we looked at, vvc found an emphasis on teaching (over 
research) and a genuine focus on student learning as the primarv mission of the insti- 
tutions. We believe that these institutions can serve as models for those in higher edu- 
cation who arc interested in improvmg teaching quality. 

Our premise was that, through a better understanding of the factors that contribute 
to faculty morale, we could identify strategies for improving the quality of academic 
worklife. I^his b(K)k synthesizes our research and analysis into practical ideas for 
improving and sustaining high faculty morale. Included are ten case studies of col- 
leges identified in the CMC study as having relatively high morale — these accounts 
evidence different and in many respects innovative ways that colleges uork to 
create campus community and make the academic workplace — as the title of this 
b(K)k suggests — u go^ni pUur to ^ork, 

This book and our final project research were made possible by grants from the Lilly 
Kndowment and the (Charles K. Culpeper Foundation. For their assistance and guid- 
ance in helping us shape the project, we are grateful to William Bonifield and Ralph 
Lundgren at the Lilly F-ndow mcnt. The late Helen Johnson, as head of the 
Culpeper Foundation, provided substantial support. TI/WCRFM^' also supported 
research in this project, and we want to thank Peggv Heim for her assistance. We 
would like also to acknow ledge the foundations and corporations that supported 
CIC's earlier research in the Academic Workplace project. Grants from CBS, the 
Ford Foundation, the Charles A. Dana Foundation, the John 1). and Catherine '\\ 
MacArthur Foundation, and Philip Morris were invaluable in helping (MC complete 
this work. 

Credit should go to former (-!( J staff mcmlxrrs (jar> QuchI and Robert Lisensky. The 
project that wc have nurtured ov er the past five years grew from a seed that they 
planted. Additionally, we would like to acknowledge the meml>ers of the Academic 
Workplace Task Force and those others not on the task force who participated in the 
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case study visits reported later in these pages. 'I'hc names of these individuals are 
listed in appendices 4 and 5, They all gave generously of their time and expertise. 
Their commitment to this project, and to the welfare of faculty and higher education, 
is considerable, and is deeply deserving of this small recognition. Additionally, John 
NeaK Walter Robinson, and Sandra Robinson assisted with much of the data compila- 
tion and analysis. We are grateful to each of them for their careful and thorough work. 
Also, Stephen Ptlletier, director of public affairs at the Council of Independent 
(Colleges, deserves special recognition for the many hours he has devoted to this pro- 
ject. Without his guidance, this volume would not have come to fruition. 

Pmally, we express our appreciation to those college faculty and administrators who 
took time to respond to our surveys, to arrange the details of our campus visits, and 
to share with us their perspectives regarding their academic workplaces. 

It is our hope that this book and the accompanying piece, ThfAfiiJemii IVorkplare 
Audit, will provide strategies, ideas, and inspiration for all educators who seek to sus- 
tain faculty morale and strengthen the quality of the academic workplace. 

Ann Austin 

R. Kugene Rice 

Allen H Spletc 
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Ann E. Austin, R. Eugene Rice, and Ai.len R Spi.ete 

■ The Purpose of the Sourcebook 

Faculty who arc enthusiastic and creative; committed to their students and to excel- 
lence in teaching; serious about their scholarly activities; active and cooperative 
members of departmental and institutional committees; helpful, supportive, and 
stimulating in their interactions with colleagues — these are the kinds of men and 
women that presidents, deans, students, parents, and faculty menibers themselves 
hope to see in the professorial ranks. The faculty; after all, are at the center of the 
academic endeavor They are the mortar that holds together and largely determines 
the quality of a college or university's academic programs. 

Institutional leaders are wise to recognize the indissoluble link between faculty 
members' satisfaction, morale, and vitality, on the one hand, and institutional quali- 
ty, excellence, and health, on the other (Committed, energetic, vital faculty mem- 
bers are the key ingredients in creating intellectual environments that stimulate, 
challenge, and support the growth and achievement of students. The kind of organi- 
zational conditions that support faculty morale and vitality also contribute to the 
kind of community in uhich student learning thrives* Based on these assumptions, 
this Sourcebook provides substantive ideas for enhancing the quality of the academic 
workplaces within which faculty members work. 

■ The Context hOR iue Sol rcehook 

The focus of the Sounrhook on strategies to enhance the quality of the academic 
workplace responds to at least four current trends affecting American higher educa- 
tion: 1) the last decade and a half have brought serious challenges to the worklife of 
faculty members; I) the impending shortage of faculty requires attention to the 
nature of colleges and universities as places of work; 3) support for faculty has shift- 
ed from a focus on faculty development to an emphasis on faculty vitality; and 4) 
across work organizations in America, important shifts are taking place in the struc- 
ture of work and worklife. Wc explain each of these trends in more detail. 

(Challenges to Faculty Worklife. Significant pressures on colleges and universities 
have affected the nature of the academic workplace for faculty in the past two 
decades (s(^e, for example. Austin and (iamson, 1983). With declines in state and 
federal support for higher education and increases in expenditures due to inflation, 
budgets have been tight. Faculty members have lost considerable purchasing power 
as salary increases generally have not kept up w ith inflation (Anderson, 1983). At 
some colleges and universities, budgets for faculty development have been 
trimmed, maintenance deferred, and the purchase of new equipment and b(K)ks 
restricted. At the same time, budgetar> constraints have been coupled with increas- 
ing federal guidelines, statewide planning, and calls for accountability In response, 
colleges and universities have shown signs of becoming more centralized in their 
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decision-making practices; concomitantly faculty autonomy has diminished 
(darncgic Foundation, 1982). 

The stability of the labor market during the 1970s and most of the 198()s created a 
highly entrenched employmeni situation with low faculty turnover. Faculty could 
not easily find new challenges and stimulation by moving to other institutions; 
rather, many faculty members have faced the prospects of living out much of their 
careers within a sinjilc institutional setting, side by side with the same colleagues. 

Another significant trend is the increasing diversity of the college student popula- 
tion. The increasing numbers of students of all ages w ho arrive at college w ith seri- 
ous remedial needs present faculty with teaching challenges for w hich many feel 
unprepared. Cireatcr numbers of part-time adult students require faculty to make 
shifts in working schedules and approaches to teaching. The expanding ethnic and 
racial diversity of the student body, while acclaimed as a positive step toward a more 
just and egalitarian society, nevertheless requires faculty to develop new awareness 
of, appreciation for, and skill in working with a diverse, more heterogeneous student 
Iwdy At the same time that faculty must grapple with new student-related issues, 
many feel highly conflicting institutional expectations regarding teaching and 
research productivity (B()wen and Schuster, 1986). 

'I'hese various trends affecting colleges and universities have impinged seriously on 
the quality of academic workplaces and faculty worklife. Heightened anxiety, stresN 
isolation, and pressure have been part of the lives of many faculty members in 
recent years. Both the Bowcn and Schuster study of faculty conducted in the earl\ 
1980s (Amfrii (in Pn^ffsson: A Sa^^^ and the 1984 faculty sur\ey 

conducted by the (Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of leaching warned 
about eroding faculty morale in American colleges and universities. Fortunately the 
(Carnegie Foundation s recent report (1989) show s a more positive picture of faculty 
morale, as did the (Council of Independent (Colleges' 1986 surxey of morale amcmg 
faculty in liberal arts colleges (Austin, Rice, Splete, 1987). The results of these 
reports reflect the significant challenges and pressures affecting the American pro- 
fessoriate and point to the importance of good academic workplaces as essential ele- 
ments in the overall quality of higher education. 

Impending F'ucult> Shortuftes. The decade of the 19^>()s promises a new set of chal- 
lenges and opportunities for current and future faculty and administrators, (iiven 
retirement projections as well as an anticipated upturn in student enrollments later in 
the decade, the relatively stable market conditions of the past seem headed for a 
change. .At a time when large numbers of today's faculty are mo\ ing toward retirement, 
the numlx:r of young jK'ople ch(K)sing to prepare for professorial careers is much smaller 
than in the past. Apparently, other careers with more lucrative rewards, more inv iting 
workplaces, and greater prestige are more attractixe choices to the countrs 's most intel- 
lectually promising undergraduates (Howen and Schuster, 1986). Already colleges and 
universities are encountering difficulties in finding and employing qualified fac ulty 
memlKTs in some areas. ( Fhe recent decision to remoxe the mandatof> 6.S-year retire- 
nient age and the .Supreme (!()urt\ ruling on full disclosure on information regarding 
tenure decisions ma\ influence facult\ staffing patterns in ways unclear at present.) 




Shift from Faculty* Development to Faculty Vitality. Attention to the needs of the 
faculty is not new, but the approaches to meeting those needs have evolved over the 
past two decades. During the 1970s, faculty development activities were widely dis- 
cussed and Rcnemlty focused on supporting the needs of individual faculty mem- 
bers. Funds for travel to conferences or research sites; programs concerned with the 
importance of teaching; and attention to such personal issues as fm^ncial planning, 
counseling^ and substance abuse became the backbone of faculty development pro- 
grams for many colleges and universities. While cflforts to support faculty in the 
1970s focused on the development of the individual faculty member, the call of the 
1980s — at least in terms of professorial needs — was for **faculty vitality** (sec, for 
example, Rice, 1985 and C:iark, ('orcoran, and Ixwis. 1986)* 

The newer term "vitality*' addresses the challenge to maintain the freshness, enthu- 
siasm, and creativity of faculty memlK'rs throughout long careers that, for many, 
have been unfolding in the context of a single institution. Additionally and equally 
important, the term has implied that efforts to support the continuing professional 
development of the faculty should embrace an understanding that the faculty mem- 
ber lives and works in the context of the college or university as an organization. An 
appreciation of the interconnection between indiv idual and institutional values, 
health, and productiv ity is central to the concept of faculty vitality 

IWallel Shifts in Other Work (>n{anizations. The trend in higher education to rcc- 
ogni/.e that faculty work, satisfaction, and morale are related directly to the nature 
and quality of the workplace parallels developments outside of academe. Increasing 
attention to issues of worklife, the quality of the workplace, and the links between 
individual employee experiences and institutional productivity is occurring in many 
organizations, l>oth academic and non-academic. Significant changes are under way 
in some non-academic organizations, which affect them as workplaces: a greater 
appreciation of the impact of organizational cultures, efforts to broaden participation 
in decision making to lowcr-level workers, the deployment of advanced technolo- 
gies, the creation of structures with flatter hierarchies, enhanced sensitivity to race 
and gender, and programs to support employees* emotional and physical health (see. 
for example. Deal and Kennedy, 1982; Kanter, 198.^; and Zuboff, 1988), Additionally, 
there is increasing recognition that individuals are most productive, contributing, 
and creative w hen they feel they have opportunities to grow and channels through 
which to link their own goals and values to institutional priorities (Kanter, 198.^). 

We COP id that those colleges characterized as the most positive academic work- 
places- on a variety of dimensions — will be most attractive to potential faculty 
members. Thus, institutional attention to developing and maintaining a ^(K)d aca- 
demic workplace becomes one strategv for attracting needed faculty memlxTS and 
ensuring the institution s academic excellence. 

This Snurafmok builds on the growing understanding both within academe and in 
other sectors that the nature and quality of the workplace affects the lives, satisfac- 
tion* commitment, and morale of those who v\ork within the organization — and 
therefore, that the (lualirv of the workplace itself affects the quality of what is accom- 
plished within the workplace. In terms of colleges and universities, the quality of the 
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academic workplace has important implications for the quality of faculty work in all 
its forms. In short, faculty vitality is embedded in the organisational context. 



■ Background of the Sourcebook 

The concern in recent years about professors and their worklife, vitality, and morale 
is evidenced in the several major studies that have focused on these issues. Studies 
by Bowen and Schuster (1986), the Carnegie Foundation (1984, 1989), and Clark 
(1987) have examined faculty across the diversity of American colleges and universi- 
ties. Beginning in 1986, in response to concerns expressed by presidents of private 
liberal arts colleges about the morale of their faculty, the Council of Independent 
Colleges and a Task Force on The Future of the Academic Workplace in Liberal Arts 
Colleges (see Appendix 4) also undertook a study of faculty worklife, morale, and 
job satisfaction; in contrast to the other studies, the focus was specifically on faculty 
in liberal arts colleges where teaching tends to be the primary mission. 

Fhc CIC study involved surveying faculty members at 142 colleges in late 1986, fol- 
lowed by research and writing of intensive case studies at ten colleges wJiere the 
survey data indicated faculty morale and job satisfaction to be relatively high* Initial 
project results were published in a monograph entitled Commumty, Commitment, ami 
Congrumcr: A Different Kind of Excellence (Austin, Rice, Splcte, 1987). This monograph 
included statistical tabulations for the survey questions, comparisons between col- 
leges with higher and lower levels of morale concerning faculty perceptions of the 
academic workplace, and discussion of key organizational factors characterizing col- 
leges where morale was found to be high. /Vmong the key findings reported in this 
monograph were these; 

• At many liberal arts colleges, faculty satisfaction and morale were higher than 
expected. The other national studies suggested a greater crisis with faculty 
morale than indicated by the CIC study with its focus specifically on small liberal 
arts colleges. 

• (Colleges where morale tends to be high arc characterized by congruent cultures 
and a strong sense of community. That is, all members of the college community 
understand clearly what the collegers goals and values are* Furthermore, such col- 
leges actually do in practice what they claim to be about. 

• Institutional leadership practices are critical ingredients in forging strong commu- 
nities and enhancing faculty morale. Strategics can be Implemented that support 
and promote morale* 

• Colleges where morale is relatively high embrace a wide definition of faculty schol- 
arship. Faculty members are supported and rewarded for a variety of scholarly con- 
tributions, not solely for published research. 

In addition to the monograph, an article entitled ''High Faculty Morale: What 
Kxemplary ('olleges Do Right/' written by R. Kugene Rice and Ann Iv Austin, prin- 
cipal researchers for the C^K! study, was published in Change in 1988. The article dis- 
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cussed in some detail critical factors at colleges where faculty morale is high. Other 
products of the CIC project have included reports to each participating college sum- 
marizing its institutional results on the survey of faculty morale and faculty percep- 
tions of the academic workplace and comparing the institution^ results with the 
overall norms of the study Additionally, CIC staff and the principal project 
researchers have consulted upon request with individual colleges interested in 
examining their study results more closely or in designing an institutional plan to 
enhance faculty morale and the quality of the academic workplace. 

This Sourtfbook is a further product of the study, designed to provide practical sug- 
gestions solidly based on study flndings. 

■ Or(;anization of the Sourcebook 

This guide provides substantive ideas for colleges interested in assessing, enhanc- 
ing, and maintaining the quality of the academic workplace. It is divided into several 
sections. This initial chapter describes the purpose of the volume, the context from 
which concern for the quality of the academic workplace emerges, and the project 
which resulted in the suggestions offered here. 

Section I, Enhancing Your College's Academic Workplace, focuses on ideas 
and strategies for strengthening the academic workplace and maintaining positive 
faculty morale. Chapter 1, "Colleges with High Faculty Morale: I^earningby 
Example," is an updated version of the previously mentioned Rice-Austin article 
{Change, 1988). It summarizes key organizational factors characterizing colleges 
where faculty morale is positive and provides a context for understanding the practi- 
cal ideas in the two chapters that follow. Chapter 2, "Understanding Your College," 
suggests ways to identify and assess the areas of strength and areas of concern in 
your college as a workplace. Chapter 3, "Making a Difference," offers specific ideas 
and practical strategies, organized around the key organizational factors already dis- 
cussed, which a college might adapt. 

Section 11, Case Studies in I'romoting Faculty Morale, includes ten chapters, 
each a case study of a college where faculty morale is relatively high. These case 
studies should be read as illustrations of how some strategies have worked success- 
fully; they are not presented as blueprints. We emphasize strongly that every college 
has a particular history and culture and must find its own uniquely appropriate way 
to enhance the quality of the academic workplace. What has worked at one college 
will not necessarily meet with success at another. 

There are five Appendices: 1 ) the Surx^ of Fmitlty linrs of the Academir Hbrtpkte, 
with summary data; 2) the instrument used to assess administrators' views, the 
Surt^ of AdminUtrators Perceptions of the Academic Workplace; 3) the Academic Workplace 
Worksieet, an instrument helpful to those using this Sourcebook to assess the academic 
workplace; 4) a list of the members of the task force for CIC's project on The Future 
of the Academic Workplace in Liberal Arts Colleges; and 5) a list of the researchers 
who conducted the campus case studies. 



This Sourcebook also has a companion piece entitled The Acatlmu Workplace AudU. 
The Awiit is a practical tool for use at a college interested in assessing the character- 
istics of the academic workplace and selecting appropriate strategies to enhance the 
workplace. Like a number of the chapters of the Sourcebook, the Audit is organized 
around the key organizational factors that emerged from the CIC study as contribu- 
tors to high faculty morale. 

While readers will benefit from a full reading of the Sourcebook, they also can dip into 
various parts. Kor example, they can read about approaches to assessing the work- 
place or strategies to enhance particular aspects of the workplace, or they can turn 
to the case studies for illustration and inspiration. 

■ A NOTE TO THE READER 

We address this book especially to those institutional leaders — both administra- 
tive and faculty leaders— who are in positions to influence the nature of the aca- 
demic workplace. We believe that cultivating a good academic workplace— a 
stimulating, challenging, supportive place for faculty to be engaged in a wide vari- 
ety of scholarly activities— should occupy a prominent place within an institution's 
list of regular priorities. 

Drawing on the findings from CIC's three-year research project involving more than 
140 colleges, the Sourcebook suggests many practical ways in which faculty and 
administrative leaders can go about creating better workplaces. Additionally, ideas in 
the Sourcebook may prove useful to colleges preparing for accreditation visits or 
engaging in long-range institutional planning. 

I'hough the focus of the Sourcebook is on small liberal arts colleges, some of the ideas 
hold poten.ia! for other kinds of higher education institutions. We hope that readers in 
a variety of settings will be able to adapt and make use of at least some of these ideas. 
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C:C)I^I .EOES WITH mOH FVVGULTTV 
MORAINE: I.FL^J<rsJITsJO BY IiIXAMRl^K 



R. Eugkne Rick and Ann E. Austin 

William Blake, the great Knglish visionary; wrote: 

He who would do good must do it in Minute Particulars. 

(jeneral Good is the plea of the scoundrel, hypocrite, and flatterer; 

For Art and Science cannot exist but in minutely organised Particulars.' 

Although those given to generalization are not necessarily scoundrels or hypocrites, 
Blake is right in his assertion that quality in "Art and Science'* is most evident in the 
particular. It is for this reason that the Task Force on The Future of the Academic 
Workplace initiated ten case studies of liberal arts colleges with high faculty morale 
(see Section II for texts of case studies). The hope was that extended visits and close 
examination by thoughtful and well-informed people would reveal the special charac- 
teristics of colleges where faculty satisfaction and high mu.aie abound. By focusing on 
the particular, we hoped to learn by example. In an effort to identify organizational 
factors that support faculty morale, CIC selected from its study ten colleges in the 
CIC study with relatively high scores on satisfaction and morale scales for a series of 
in-depth case studies, fiiven among the faculty of these schools, the survey's open- 
ended questions revealed the critical stance expected of faculty — and, occasionally, 
the chronic grump. The site visits, however, found the faculties of these ten colleges 
deeply committed to their work and enthusiastically supportive of their institutions' 
distinctive missions. The extensive reports on the site visits, compiled by teams of 
individuals noted nationally for their work on faculty issues, revealed levels of satis- 
faction and morale even higher than expected. The ten liberal arts colleges chosen 
for exemplifying this particular kind of excellence are: 

1 . College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Mary land 

2. College of Saint Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota 

3. Kastcrn Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

4. Cordon College, Wenham, Massachusetts 

5. Creenville College, Greenville, Illinois 

h. Lenoir-Rhyne C^ollege, Hickory, North ('arolina 

7. Nebraska Wesleyan LIniversity, Lincoln, Nebraska 

8. Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa 

9. Smith (College, Northampton, Massachusetts 
10. William Jewell C^ollege, Liberty, Missouri 



This thaptcr appeared, tn >h^thtlv dirtcrcnt form, undt-r the title "HikH haiultN Mf>rilc; Whai KxempUrv <:i>llc^;t'N i)o Right." m 
Ckifi^r. NUrch/Apnl I9HH. 
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What are the sources of faculty morale and satisfaction at these ten colleges? We 
found four key features and, despite Williand Blake's warning, want to risk several 
generalizations based on our study of the particular. 

First, they all have distinctive organizational cultures that are carefully nurtured and 
built upon* 

Second, they each have strong, participatory leadership that provides direction and pur- 
pose while conveying to faculty the empowering conviction that the college is theirs. 

Third, all of the colleges have a firm sense of organizational momentum — they arc 
institutions "on the move.'' A number are marked by what Burton Clark has called ''a 
turn-around saga/' 

Finally, the faculty of these ten colleges have an unusually compelling Identification 
with the institution that incorporates and extends the other three characteristics 
contributing to high morale. 

These four primary features are complemented by a cluster of secondary elements 
(such as faculty development programs, a broader institutional definition of scholar- 
ship, positive colleagueship, institutional policies that build on individual strengths, 
and strong institutional ties to the local community) that were also found to be 
important contributors to high faculty morale and satisfaction. 

Our identification of organizational factors contributing to faculty morale is based, 
primarily, on data drawn from the case studies. These observations are confirmed, 
too, by survey data from the sample of 142 colleges and by a comparison of **high 
morale" colleges (lop one-third of the sample) with colleges with lower morale (bot- 
tom one-third of the sample). Those interested in quantitative comparisons based on 
the survey data between colleges with higher levels of morale and those w ith lower 
levels should refer to ('K^'s earlier publication it^ the Academic Workplace project 
entitled Community Commitment, and Conff^uenee: A Different Kind of Excellence (1987). 

■ Distinctive Organizational Culture 

Ivong before the field of organizational behavior became enamored w ith the symbol- 
ic in the functioning of American corporations, leaders of liberal arts colleges were 
quite aware of the power and significance of organizational culture in the life of an 
institution. Indeed, most liberal arts colleges were founded to capture and perpetu- 
ate a distinctive culture. 

Recently, however, pragmatic concerns about basic surv ival, about market share and 
^^competitive edge," have led many private colleges to move away from the distinc- 
tive cultural missions that gave to these organizations their nmon^ufetre. The single 
most important hallmark of the ten colleges identified by the study is that each has 
a clearly articulated mission and carries forward a distinctive culture. 
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These arc colleges with strong, penetrating cultures. They share with most other 
liberal arts colleges several intrinsic advantages that strengthen culture: their rela- 
tively small size, interdependent parts, and a long histor>' — they have traditions on 
which to build. What is special about these cultures, however, is their coherence. 
They say what they do, in vcrv clear terms — then, do what they say. A coherent cul- 
ture permeates the fabric of the institution; you hear the same stories — the college 
lore — whether talking to the chairman of the board, a mathematics professor, a 
freshman, or the campus police. 

The majority of thetjc colleges are religious in character, with cultural roots in firm 
theological soil; they know w here they came from. This sense of history shapes their 
present and informs their planning. 

These colleges stand out from others, too, in that their particularity — their 
distinctive values and commitments — is combined with an openness, a genuine 
respect for difference. C.'ultural particularity can undermine faculty morale and satis- 
faction if it erodes academic freedom and discourages the critical thinking and dis- 
sent required for the intellectual and ethical development of students h a liberal 
arts context. Cultural distinctiveness is not enough; it is that delicate balance 
between particularity and openness that makes these colleges special. 
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Faculty commitment to the colleges and to teaching is enhanced by an intellectual 
climate that values community and critical thought — the asking of hard questions. 
It is the struggle with the tension between these two that cultivates the kind of 
strong academic community worth committing to. 

One of the most serious challenges for administrators in colleges of this sort is to 
maintain both the distinctive culture of the community and the critical thought 
required for the intellectual growth of students and faculty. To focus primarily on 
the maintenance of community can lead to a stultifying parochialism and faculty 
stagnation. On the other hand, to cultivate only the critical side, stressing pluralism 
and openness, can lead to a kind of empty relativism where faculty and students talk 
past one another and seldom engage intellectually or personally Our study of small, 
liberal arts colleges suggests that both faculty morale and student learning are 
enhanced by the creative tension between distinctive community and critical 
thought. Where the commitments forming community are being openly debated in 
an intellectually rigorous way, ideas are seen in context and imbued with new mean- 
ing. Teaching and learning become especially enticing endeavors. 

As the study of corporate cultures has shown, distinctive organizational cultures 
need not be explicitly religious. Eastern Mennonite, Nebraska Wesleyan. Saint 
Scholastica, and William Jewell have ties to religious communities that are clear, 
direct, and thoughtfully nurtured. Smith, on the other hand, has forged its unique- 
ness out of the challenge of providing a distinguished education for highly motivated 
and intellectually oriented women, at a time when many other selective women's 
colleges have become coeducational. Its resolute focus on the education of women is 
balanced, again, by a strong emphasis on diversity and the honoring of dissent. 
C'ommunity and critical thought are held in tension and provide an educational 
environment challenging to both faculty and students. 

The power of organizational culture is made evident and reinforced through events 
and structures that are heavily laden with the symbolic — the stories that are told, 
the people honored, the ceremonies and rituals, the personnel policies, even the 
architecture. Particularly indicative are the rituals, the architecture, and the focus on 
students. Here is what we found. 

Ritual. Greenville College has a series of ceremonial events running through the 
academic year that rehearse and underscore core commitments that sustain the col- 
lege. These begin with an annual fall fellowship that includes faculty, staff, and 
spouses and lasts for three days at an off-campus site. Faculty refer to it as a high 
point in the year's activities — an event that bonds members of the community 
together. Following commencement, Greenville has an Ivy Cutting Ceremony that 
goes back to the turn of the century. The graduates assemble in a large circle linked 
together by a strand of ivy. The president, in the center of the circle, cuts the iv>- 
between ':ach member — symbolizing the movement of the class away from the cam- 
pus and into the world, with each retaining a part of that which bound them togeth- 
er in a common circle. 
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Across all ten colleges with high facuity morale, we found ceremonies and rituals that 
had retained their vitality; or that had been revived and infused with new meaning. 

Architecture. Decisions to restore or replace important buildings on a campus can 
be enormously divisive; they can also be opportunities to make a significant cultural 
statement. 

At Simpson C^ollcge, the decision to save and restore College Hall, the oldest build* 
ing on campus, took on symbolic proportions that went well beyond considerations 
of cost and design. Following considerable struggle among various constituencies of 
the college, the beautifully restored 1869 building now contributes to the rccovcr>' 
of historical perspective on the campus. The roots of the institution arc celebrated 
in rooms dedicated to the memories of Bishop Matthew Simpson, founder of the 
college, and George Washington Carver, Simpson's most famous alumnus. The 
recognition of (Carver, particularly, underscores the institution's commitment to 
social justice and an ii^clusive pluralism. These historic rooms are adjacent to the 
Admissions Office, tying the orientation of new students to a special set of values 
and to a particular sense of historical community. 

At Kastern Mennonite College, the main campus building was destroyed by fire sev* 
cral years ago. The architecture of the newly built campus center, standing in the 
middle of the college grounds, recalls the silhouette of traditional Anabaptist barns. 
Inside, on the first floor, frequently visited college offices surround a large, comfort* 
able gathering place. Symbolically and practically, interior spaces bring people 
together in a manner consistent with the spirit of collegiality, cooperation, and con* 
sensus permeating the college. 

At several of these colleges, buildings on campus were named after faculty members, 
known to generations of students, whose lives exemplify core values of their institu* 
tion. This contrasts with the more common practice of naming buildings after con- 
tributors. As a symbolic gesture, it gives dignity to the faculty role and is a clear 
statement of institutional priorities. 

Focus on Students. The cultures of these colleges include a commitment to the 
student — the development of the whole person — that becomes a pivot point around 
which everything else turns. For faculty, this cultural priority makes the role of 
teachers and their relationship to students of unequivocally primary importance. 
While faculty in other institutions struggle with the compe ting demands of multiple 
roles and ambiguous standards of evaluation — particularly around the relationship 
between research and teaching — the faculty of these colleges know that their voca- 
tion is teaching and that this role is central to their institution. Disciplinary 
research, community service, and governance activities arc valued, but in relation to 
this primary agenda. 

Notion of (Community. The concept of community plays a large role in the self- 
understanding of these colleges; at most of them, the family metaphor is invoked fre* 
quenily and without embarrassment. Vhc community, or "family," is not, however, an 
end in itself, for that parcKhial condition would lead to a crippling localism and fatui- 
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ty stagnation. In each case the community spirit serves a larger purpose — defined in a 
variety of distinctive ways — to educate undergraduates and prepare them to take 
their place in a broader world. 

■ Participatory Lkadkrship 

At the start of the study, we assumed that stmng, effective leadership would be a key 
contributor to faculty morale. In accordance with research on academic leadership, 
we assumed that a variety of leadership approaches would work but that what was 
important was managerial competence. We expected that some deans and presidents 
would be participatory in their leadership styles and others would be more hierarchi- 
cal — relying for legitimacy on their capacities to be effective and productive. 

l h\s assumption was not supported by the case studies. Kvcry one of the ten col- 
leges with high morale and satisfaction had a leadership that was aggressively partic- 
ipatory; in both individual style and organiz.ational structure. In addition, our survey 
data indicate that faculty at **high morale" colleges perceive the decision-making cli- 
mate to be more participatorv' than do their colleagues at colleges with relatively low 
morale. In cvery^ one of the ten decision-making areas about which we inquired, fac- 
ulty in "high morale" colleges report greater involvement. 

Stmng leadership/Flat Hierarchy. The case studies reveal what on the surface 
appears to be a contradiction. Our exemplary colleges have at the same time forceful 
leadership and an organi/^ational structure that minimizes hierarchical distinctions. 
Vhc powerful influence of the president on the life of the college was a topic raised 
frequently in campus interviews. At William Jewell, Simpson, (iordon, and Nebraska 
Wesleyan, the presidents were commended for almost single-handedly turning the 
institutions around. Strong deans were given credit for holding colleges together in 
difficult times. At the same time, most of these colleges have intentionally struc- 
tured a flat hierarchy. In the religiously affiliated schools, a common theme, comfort- 
ably articulated, is that of **administratoras servant." At Kastern Mennonite this 
orientation is firmly embedded in the /Vnabaptist history of the college; brother- 
hood, service, and humility are institutionalized in a school where leadership is 
shared and decision making is largely consensual. At Greenville, the Faculty 
Handbook explicitly states that ""the distinctions between instruction and adminis- 
tration are meant to be only those of function and suggests no hierarchy of value 
related to the respective duties of each group." The site visitors to Greenville con- 
cluded: "^It is not the great leader but the teaching faculty/administration 'family' 
that sets the tone for the institution." 

Hmpov^erinii leaders. IVesidents and deans in the ten colleges know how to 
empower others. In these institutions, power is not seen as a zero-sum game. In 
Rosahcth Ranter's terms, '*power begets power." I'hose in positions of influence 
give power away. They share authority; and in so doing empower others and enhance 
the effectiveness of their organizations as a whole. 

In a number of the colleges, the president and dean serve as a team in complemen- 
tary roles. Often the president articulates the values, vision, and dream for the coU 
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lege and. in denominational colleges, is frequently a prominent s»niritual leader The 
dean serxes to translate values and vision into the daily workings of the college. 
Such deans, we observed, take a personal approach* moving ibout rumpus and main- 
taining close contact with faculty. Also, during the site visits, faculty often conv 
mented on the capacity of the dean to recognize the accomplishments of faculty and 
to express gratitude. 

The combined work of the administrative team at each of these colleges does much 
to foster college-W ide commitment and, often, consensus. 

Wiliinf{ne!«s lo Share Information. I he respect for faculty, and the sense of 
trust that permeates these institutions, is fostered by the sharing of important 
information* Detailed data and the complexities of institutional decisions are com* 
municated in open forums. Faculty are heard on critical issues and know the 
details when they debate with administrators or among themselves. This depth of 
faculty understanding mitigates against polarization. Much of this has to do with 
the small si/e of these faculties and their willingness to meet frequently — some 
would say, incessantly — as a faculty-of-the-whole. Kven in institutions where fac- 
ulty salaries are exceptionally low (and this is true of several of these colleges), 
there is confidence that, given the resources available, good-faith efforts are being 
made to improve matters. 

Faculty Leadership and Trustees. (Colleges with low morale tend to have faculty 
who are institutionally disengaged* The ten exemplary colleges discussed here, by 
contrast, have faculty members who take major leadership roles in their institutions 
and who are actively involved in making key decisions. Individually, these faculty 
leaders are frequently strong people with impressive, charismatic qualities* who 
often become mentors to younger faculty and administrators, as well as to students. 

Faculty leadership in these colleges, however, is more than a matter of individual 
disposition; it is a structural phenomenon. At Smith ('ollege, a Faculty Council con- 
sisting of five faculty members — representing the principal governance commit- 
tees — meets regularly with the board of trustees, the president, and the dean of the 
faculty. At Simpson, the chairs of the budget, educational policy, and personnel com- 
mittees ser\e as representatives to the board. 

At these colleges, the relationship of faculty to the board of trustees is particularly 
telling. Vhc sense of faculty ^'ownership" of the institution is a corporative reality. In 
some of these institutions, the connection with board members extends beyond for- 
mal roles; trustees are regarded as part of the communitv and interact with faculty 
in ways that are «)pen and direct, unmediated by the administration. 

Authority, Not Domination, (ieorg Simmel, the (ierman social theorist, made a 
disiinciion between authority and domination: Authoritx is embedded in communi- 
ties of mutuality and interdependence, while domination is hierarchically bureau- 
cratic, impersonal, and alienating. The ten exemplars colleges have leaders who 
have authority but do not "dominate/' in SimmeTs sense. The terms most often 
used to describe administration-faculty relationships across the ten campuses are 



telling: trusting, open, fair, integrity, respect for one another, caring, a "truthfuT 
atmosphere, lack of antagonism, concerned, person *!, responsible, and accessible. 

In no sense do the faculty feel alienated from their institutions and their leadership. 
Tht stands in sharp contrast to the majority of the American professorate. The last 
two C-arncgie Foundation surveys (1984 and 1989) found that fully two-thirds of the 
faculty respondents had a negative view of the administrators in charge of their 
institutions. 'I'he sense of estrangement runs high, particularly in the large, compre- 
hensive institutions, w hich are of necessity more bureaucratic (because of size and 
complexity); instead of being participatory and collaborative, they have become 
adversarial in their governance. That sense of alienation from the institution and its 
leadership can, very likely, contaminate what one does in the classroom and how one 
relates to students. 

Responsibility of Faculty. Participatory leadership requires an especially responsible 
faculty The aggressively participatory leadership, characteristic of our ten colleges, 
works because faculty members are willing to invest an inordinate amount of time and 
effort in institution building. Administrators are supported and, in time of institution- 
al conflict, given the benefit of the doubt. The faculty of these c^ollegcs exercise the 
kind of organisational discipline required to make shared governance possible. 

■ ORGANIZAnONAI. PROMISE AND MOMENTUM 

It is hardly a surprise that organizational culture and leadership should matter to faculty 
morale and satisfaction. What is striking in the case studies is that all ten colleges 
exhibit a sense of momentum; they are colleges "on the move." And this sense of 
momentum appears to relate directly to individual faculty satisfaction and group 
morale. 

Much has been written recently about faculty w ho sec themselves as *'stuck" in 
mid-career. Faculty members can be full professors at the age of 40 and have no 
place to go, in their ow n college or elsew here — stuck in the same place and w ith the 
same colleagues for the next 30 years. 

Our study found that an individual's sense of career momentum can be related to 
institutional momentum. The faculty in the ten colleges we studied have relatively 
high morale in part because they arc in colleges w here there is a sense of momen- 
tum. When faculty we interviewed were asked about their own vitality or that of col- 
leagues, they frequently would turn to discuss the vitality of their institutions, to 
the sense of motion that permeates their colleges. At William Jewell, for instance, 
the college was seen as *'on the upswing''; at St. Scholastica, the president was given 
credit for the sense of "^forward motion'; and at Lenoir-Rhync, regular reference was 
made to the rise in quality and the new academic standards. 

*'Tumaround Sajja/' Several of the colleges report a '^turnaround saga*": they faced 
adversity, overcame the challenge, and are now moving forward. The stors repeated 
frequently at Simpson reminds one of the phoenix myth. Shirley C^lark, the head of 
our visiting team, reported that the president emerged "as the popular organizational 



leadcr-hcro who played a central role in setting the college on its feet financially, rais 
ing faculty salaries, |and| restoring and extending traditions to increase the sense of 
community/* In the words of Simpson faculty; **now weVe poised, ready to break out'' 
'*this is a place that believes in itself again**; "the school has momentum"; and ^'weVe 
a gcKKl school getting fitter all the time/' 

(>>llective Projects, The momentum in several of these colleges has been sus- 
tained by carefully designed projects that either accentuated the direction in w hich 
the institution was moving or ventured into areas that are academically non-tradi- 
tional. William Jewell and l^^noir-Rhyne chose the traditional route, developing pro- 
grams that called for a new emphasis on academic excellence and the raising of 
standards. The College of Notre Dame, St. Scholastica, Simpson, and Smith intro- 
duced innovative programs that drew into the college new student populations. 
Both strategies involved faculty and rallied their support, introduced new opportuni 
ties for grow th and change, and moved the institutions ahead through a collective 
academic effort. 

■ Institutional Ii)Entific:ation 
AND Institutional DiVT:Rsm^ 

The fourth institutional characteristic that correlates with high faculty morale fwus- 
es on faculty members themselves and builds upon the other three; that is, facultv 
at all ten colleges have an unusually strong identification with their institutions. 

I^irticularly striking is the congruence between individual faculty members' commit- 
ments and goals and those of the college. Much of this has to do w ith the distinc- 
tiveness of these colleges and the ability of their leaders to articulate that 
distinctiveness and build it into ever>day operations at the college. 

Selection Pn>cess, Phis inordinately strong identification with the institution 
begins with the way faculty are recruited for appointment to the college. In most of 
the ten, one finds an elaborate process of mutual selection. Faculty are recruited not 
merely into an educational institution, but into a community with defined values 
and goals, (ireat care is taken to articulate the culture and goals of the college and to 
explore the match between applicant and institution. Phe time spent on campus by 
the candidate is extensive and intense, usually involving not only meetings with fac- 
ulty but a classroom presentation to students, a session with the president, and, fre- 
quently, time with faculty spouses. 

Faculty are often selected from among those already well acquainted w ith the col- 
lege and its values. At the College of Notre Dame of Maryland, for instance, .^8 per- 
cent of the present college staff— faculty and administrators— arc graduates of the 
institution. Joseph Katz. leader of that case study team, reported: 

Several faculty w hom wc talked w ith described their joining the college 
as faculty as "coming home.'' I he team did not get the impression that 
so large a percentage of graduates :miong the faculty led to intellectual 
or social inbreeding. It seems instead to have infused fresh vitality into 



the spirit of communitN; and the Rraduates brinj;back to the coIIckc 
the fruits of their lives, work, and studies in other settings in other 
parts of the country; 

Collabonition and lAicuned Support, Not OimpetiUon. Khe identification of 
faculcN with the colleges in these case studies is enhanced by minimizinRcomixrti- 
tion and emphasizing collaboration, Suney data show that the cultures of high morale 
colleges are perceived as more collalxirative than individualistic. Faculty at high 
morale colleges are encouraged to work collalx)nitively with each other and with 
administrators. 

Faculty can afford to identify with these colleges because each offers an environment 
in which individuals are encouraged and supported instead of being constantly 
threatened with i>otential job loss. This contrasts with the experience of faculty in 
many other colleges, particularly in periods of unpredictable enrollments and 
retrenchment. Because the leadership in these colleges is participatory in style and 
the decision making collalwrative, there is reason for faculty to believe that the insti- 
tutions are theirs and they will not Ik- cut loose without warning by unseen hands. 

Faculty also identify with these institutions Inrcause these colleges offer reward sys- 
tems that minimize comt>eting loyalties. In so many colleges and universities today, 
the academic profession is torn by the competing demands of disciplinary, institu- 
tional, and external responsibilities. In the colleges under study, some faculty make 
contributions to their disciplines, but their disciplinary careers do not compete for 
time with their institutional careers— the priorities are clear The same can l>e said 
for their external careers — their consulting with outside agencies. This work is also 
valued, but primarily in relation to the faculty members' responsibility to students 
and the college. 

Because of its distinctiveness. Smith College is difficult to fit into any list of gener- 
alized statements about academic institutions. Its faculty is known for its intellectu- 
al diversity and takes pride in its capacity to articulate conflicting points of view. 
Smith has dealt creatively, however, with the professional tensions built into careers 
of faculty in a highly selective institution, leaching, scholarship, and serx ice are 
thoughtfully balanced in a tenure and promotion process for which the faculty have 
full responsibility. 

.\s the other nine colleges on our '*exemplar\*' list attempt to sustain their momen- 
tum by pressing for higher standards and an agenda of "academic excellence" as it is 
traditionally underst(K)d (e,g., more faculty research, publications, and "national visi- 
bility"), the high faculty morale and satisfaction that chey presently enjoy could be 
threatened. The governance and faculty evaluation processes developed over time at 
Smith could stand as instructive models for them. 

In addition to the factors discussed above, we identified several other factors that 
contribute to faculty morale, which are discussed below. 



■ Other FAcrroRs CoNXRiBUTiNCi 
TO Faculh' Satisfaction and Moralk 

'Wc case studies provide a wealth of information about other ways of supporting fac- 
ulty morale and satisfaction. 

Broader Dermttion of Scholarship. For example, we also found that a broader 
conception of scholarship has emerged in these colleges. The dominant view in 
most of higher education is that scholarship is primarily research, the advancement 
of disciplinary knowledge, publishable in refereed journals. The ten schools in our 
study, in one way or another, challenge this restricted view. Faculty are required to 
be scholars and are accorded the dignity and recognition that goes with the title; 
scholarship itself is defined more broadly. Some faculty do cutting-edge research in 
their disciplines and publish as is traditionally expected, others engage in more gen- 
eral, interpretive kinds of scholarship; they too publish, but in more popular formats. 
Scholarship enriching the local community, church, and public schools is recog- 
nized—the application of knowledge in the local setting is honored. But, most 
important, the .scholarship required to maintain good teaching on a sustained basis is 
valued. Meeting with colleague to discu.ss how ideas are presented in class, how the 
metaphors and analogies used in a particular field facilitate learning or lead to confu- 
sion, how students from diverse backgrounds "make meaning" out of what is said 
and done in the classroom is encouraged and supported. This broader conception of 
scholarship allows faculty to build on their own scholarly strengths and be rewarded 
for it. 

Faculty Development Prof{rams. It is also clear that faculty development pro- 
grams can make a significant difference. Several of the colleges .selected are noted 
for their contribution to faculty development. The "growth contract" program 
developed and refined by Gordon College is a ca.se in point. At several of the col 
leges, faculty development programs and policies are tailored for faculty at different 
career stages and ages. 

The faculty development activities in these colleges go beyond the usual— but 
important— support for travel, small grant funding, and sabbaticals. 1'hcir support 
for faculty development signals the institutions' commitment to teaching and, 
often, the kind of teaching expected of faculty. If an institution expects faculty to 
take the student as learner seriously, intellectually challenging opportunities to 
become acquainted with and discuss what we know about learning must be made 
available. Faculty in our high morale colleges are often well acquainted with the 
writing of William Perry, David Kolb, Lee Shulman, and others known for their work 
on student learning and cognitive development. Scholarship that is a part of good 
teaching receives recognition and support. 

Balance of Intrinsic and Kxtrinsic Rewards. Other factors important at these 
colleges include various institutional policies that sustain faculty morale and satis- 
faction. There is recognition that both intrinsic rewards (such as appreciation and 
autonomy) and extrinsic rewards (such as salaries and benefits) arc important. 
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Neglect of either threatens the quality of the workplace and the level of faculty 
morale. While salary levels at some of the colleges are quite low, faculty perceive 
that the intrinsic rewards are strong and th?«: the institution is doing its best in 
regard to financial compensation. 

Colleagueship. In addition to a balance between intrinsic and extrinsic rewards, a 
sense of colleagueship is found in these colleges that is very important in making 
faculty feel good about their work and their institutions. 

(Allege/Community Relationships. Finally, a number of the colleges have a special 
tic to the local community that enhances faculty satisfaction and morale. For example, 
faculty at l>enoir-Rhyne are highly respected in the community of Hickory, North 
Carolina. They are seen as contributing to the quality of life, not only in the college, 
but in the l(x:al community as well. This special relationship, while contributing to the 
college and the town, enriches the lives of individual faculty members, 

■ Concerns and Questions 

.\s the major organizational factors related to morale emerged through the study, so 
too did several questions. 
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Colleger such as those weVe discussed should be alert that their strong 
cultures — focused on teaching and close, committed communities— do not lead to a 
neglect of the concerns and issues regnant in the wider world of higher education 
and in the disciplines. Also, excellence in pursuing ""broader dcfmitions of scholar- 
ship"" requires vigilance among faculty if they are to stay current in their fields, 

A number of these colleges aspire to move higher in the pecking order of liberal arts 
colleges. One wonders whether the aspiration to place greater emphasis on tradi- 
tional research will undermine the key cultural values that presently contribute to 
high morale. 

Fmaliy« the relationship between organizational momentum and faculty morale is 
particularly intriguing because of the questions it raises: How can organizational 
momentum be sustained? Will faculty morale decline if a college experiences a loss 
in momentum? C^an **momentum" continue without growth? 

Reflection on these questions reminds us of John Gardner's statement: **Thc only 
stability is stability in motion. Much of what Robert Waterman writes about in his 
book, The Renewal Factor (1988), can be found in the ten exemplary colleges. Perhaps 
this study has identified institutions with a special capacity for self-renewaK What 
we can be sure of, however, is that faculty renewal and institutional renewal are 
inexorably linked. 

■ Conclusion 

In research on the industrial workplace, the relationship between job satisfaction 
and productivity is not immediately evident; satisfied workers are not always the 
most productive. In the liberal arts college, however, where the primary focus is on 
student learning and the development of the student in a holistic sense, the satis- 
faction of faculty — indeed, the excitement of faculty about their work — is critical to 
the achievement of educational goals. 

Another response to the question about the relationship between faculty morale and 
student learning is suggested in Harker Palmer's article on community and ways of 
knowing in the September/October, 1987 issue of Change, Palmer articulates what 
has become a groundswell in higher education; an important epistemological shift is 
taking place in the discussion of how students learn, moving away from individualis- 
tic, objectivist (distancing) ways of knowing to a recognition of the relational nature 
of knowledge. 

Following upon William Perrv's work on cognitive and ethical development, and 
some of the new scholarship in women's and ethnic st'jdies, there is growing aware- 
ness of the strong connection between the power of community and the quality of 
learning. The importance of the relationship between human context and the mak- 
ing of meaning, between the knower and the known — self and world — must be 
acknowledged. 



The small liberal arts college is the ideal place for this kind of connected learning, 
precisely because its students are not objectified and treated as things. At its best, 
the liberal arts college is furthest from an educational assembly line; it is a learning 
community, to which morale and commitment are central. 

Having explored the organizational factors and conditions that tend to be associated with 
colleges with exemplary workplaces and higher levels of morale, we now turn to practical 
ideas for assessing and enhancing the acidemic workplace at individual colleges. 
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Faculty who are committed, involved, and excited about their work help create a 
stimulating, supportive and challenging environment for students. We believe that 
college communities that sustain faculty are likely to enrich students. Yet creating 
and maintaining such environments requires thoughtful attention from administra- 
tive and faculty leaders as well as from faculty members at all ranks. In the first chap- 
ter, we explained the concerns from which developed the Council of Independent 
Colleges' study of faculty morale, and we highlighted key organizational factors that 
enhance morale. The case studies of colleges where faculty morale is relatively high 
(provided in Section II) suggest successful practices that may be useful at other 
schools. However, the case studies should not be used as "road maps" or "models" for 
other colleges. Instead, the case studies should stimulate thinking and provide a 
range of ideas that might be adapted effectively at other colleges. Strategies must be 
specifically matched to the context of a particular college. 

We turn now to your college — and ways to assess faculty morale and the quality of the 
workplace. Because each college is unique in its configuration of history, culture, mis- 
sion, strengths, and challenges, we suggest that efforts to improve faculty morale 
begin with a review and assessment of institutional conditions and factors that affect 
the quality of the academic workplace. A thoughtful assessment identifies areas 
where interxentions or changes are most needed and most likely to produce effective 
results. Then, administrators and faculty members can develop strategies particularly 
appropriate for the specific college. Institutions and the people who work, study, and 
live in them change over time; therefore, we suggest that, after strategies have been 
designed and implemented, periodic reviews of faculty morale and the factors affect- 
ing it will help sustain a supportive, vibrant academic workplace. 

Several principles apply to the process of assessing a college as a workplace and then 
selecting and implementing ideas for improving that workplace. Mrst, the success of 
efforts to improve morale and enhance the academic workplace is related to the extent 
of faculty involvement in identifying strengths and concerns and envisioning and plan- 
ning solutions. Ks[^)ecially at small colleges, faculty members usually are involved in 
determining the direction of the college as a whole. I^culry leaders, as well as individual 
faculty members, hold much of the responsibility for determining the quality and char- 
acteristics of the college as a workplace. When faculty are involved in both the assess- 
ment and the intervention processes, they arc more likely to feel "ownership" for the 
plans. The degree of faculty ow nership is related directly to the success of such plans. 

Second, the role played by senior administrators — presidents and deans — is critical 
to the success of efforts to improve the academic workplace. Institutional leaders 
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need to emphasize the importance of the quality of the academic workplace and the 
seriousness of their commitment to this issue. However, \vhile presidents, provosts, 
and deans must provide leadership, they cannot effectively or practically impose a 
positive academic workplace on faculty The responsibility resides with both faculty 
members and institutional leaders. 

Third, faculty and administrators must recognize that a serious, sustained effort to 
improve morale and the quality of the workplace requires time and patience. Serious 
attention to such a project raises anxiety and uncertainty among faculty, requires 
faculty members and administrative leaders to make commitments of time that 
stretch their already full schedules, and sometimes necessitates financial allocations 
that force reevaluation of institutional budgets. Analyzing current conditions, devel- 
oping appropriate intervention plans, and implementing the plans are long-term 
activities; thus, evaluation of success should not occur prematurely. 

We consider now, in this chapter, ideas for assessing and understanding the acadcrmic 
workplace at your college. The next chapter provides specific ideas for improving the 
academic workplace and suggests ways to select strategics most effective for your col- 
lege. We urge colleges to take the time to assess and understand their academic 
workplaces before selecting and trying some of the strategies described in Chapter 3. 

■ Issues to Consider 

Ir this chapter, we suggest ways to explore and assess the characteristics, strengths, 
and weaknesses of a college as a workj ace. Additionally, the chapter describes two 
surveys as well as an audit that are useful tools for the exploration and assessment 
process. Before proceeding with any of these steps, however, college leaders — both 
administrative and faculty leaders — should consider several key questions. 

1 ) What aspects of the academic workplace do we want to explore? 

Among the components of an academic workplace are the culture of the college, 
the leadership practices, the decision-making processes, the reward systems 
(both intrinsic and extrinsic), the work-load, faculty evaluation practices, oppor- 
tunities for professional growth, institutional means to support faculty members' 
individual career values, and the nature of college-community relations. An 
exploration and assessment of a college's academic workplace might focus on 
one, several, or all of these components. The surveys and audit we describe 
include sections pertaining to these, as well as other, components. 

2) How much time and what resources do we want to allocate to this project? 

Assessment of the condition of faculty morale and the quality of the workplace 
can involve a heavy institutional investment of faculty and administrative time as 
well as financial support. For example, exploration and assessment may take 
place over an academic year and include retreats and meetings involving many 
members of the college community. In contrast, one survey or a single meeting 
of faculty and administrative representatives may be the extent to which instiiu- 
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tional resources are committed. The strategies we suggest can be tailored to 
either extreme. The answer to the time and resources question is critical as 
plans aie made. 

3) Who should be involved in the exploration and assessment 
of faculty morale and the quality of the academic workplace? 

Some colleges include all faculty and administrative leaders in highly participatory 
meetings and retreats where the agenda focuses on the conditions of the work- 
place and faculty morale. Elsewhere, faculty representatives meet with adminis- 
trative leaders, or senior administrators alone assess the quality of the workplace 
and identify issues to address. The suggestions included in this chapter empha- 
size broad participation of both faculty members and administrative leaders, since 
we believe wide involvement leads to the most effective outcomes. 

■ Strategies for Exploring and Assessing 
THE Academic Workplace 

Various strategies can help a college assess faculty morale and the condition of the 
academic workplace. We suggest several strategies, each of which can be used alone 
or in combination with others. Of course, the choice of strategies should reflect the 
traditions and culture of the college. 

• Survey the Faculty and Administrators about their Views 
Concerning Morale and the Workplace 

A senior administrator (president, provost, dean) or a faculty committee charged 
with the task of analyzing issues related to morale and the workplace can invite all 
faculty and selected administrators to complete a survey pertaining to their per- 
ceptions of faculty morale and the characteristics of the academic workplace. I^ater 
in the chapter we describe the CIC Survry of Faculty Vtms and CIC Survey of 
Administrator^' Vtms^ which have been used in more than 140 colleges to assess 
morale and conditions of the academic workplace. The survey results from CIC's 
national study of faculty morale are available for comparative purposes. (See 
Appendices 1 and 2 as well as the 1987 CIC monograph entitled Commitment, 
Community, and Congruence: A Different Kind of Excellence.) Permission for use of these 
surveys is available through the Council of Independent Colleges. 

Regardless of whether a college uses the CIC surveys or its own institutionally 
designed surveys, respondent anonymity should be assured in order to encourage 
as many faculty as possible to complete the survey. Then, a committee of adminis- 
trative and faculty leaders can use survey results as a first step in identifying char- 
acteristics of the college as a workplace, levels of faculty morale and satisfaction, 
and perceptions and preferences of the faculty concerning their work. Additionally, 
faculty and administrators' views about the institution as a workplace can be com- 
paicd and incongruities identified. This kind of baseline information about the 
condition and characteristics of the college is a good foundation from which to pur- 
sue other strategies suggested here. 
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Convene a Retreat 

Administrative and faculty leaders might convene a retreat for all faculty members 
or for campus leaders to discuss findings from the surveys and to work through the 
Acmimic Workplace Audit, a set of stimulating open-ended questions organized 
around various components of the academic workplace. The Arademk Workplace 
Aiu/if is described later in this chapter and is provided as a companion piece with 
this volume. At a retreat, a useful plan is to divide faculty into small groups, with 
each group charged to discuss one aspect of the workplace or one area covered by 
the Aiu/if and to identify potential strategics to address problems that are identi- 
fied. Kach group can report on its discussions to all attending the retreat. The out- 
come of a retreat would be an analysis and identification of strengths of the college 
as a workplace, areas or issues of concern, and recommended strategies to enhance 
the workplace and faculty morale. 

Set Up Focused Committees 

A college might choose to spend an entire semester or year examining and improving 
one key factor related to morale or one key element of the academic workplace. A com- 
mittee of faculty members (and possibly some administrative leaders) could be 
charged with this task, and use of the Aiu/ir might facilitate their work. The cx)mmittee 
might choose to collect more data from their colleagues through an interview prcKcss. 

Schedule Discussions at Faculty Meetings 

After a retreat held for initial discussion of morale and workplace issues, a portion of 
each faculty meeting throughout a semester or a year might be devoted to discussion of 
specific topics pertaining to morale and the workplace. The purpose of these discus- 
sions would be to develop plans and strategies to address specific issues of concern. 

Invite Consultants to Visit the College 

While a college often can address important issues on its own, consultants from out- 
side the organization can provide fresh perspective and can share ideas of what has 
worked at other colleges. Consultants can be used to review findings after a college 
has surveyed its faculty and administrators, to coordinate a retreat to work through 
the Aaulemic Workplace Audit, to interv iew faculty and administrators in order to gain 
a fuller picture of their concerns and perspectives, and to help design strategies and 
interventions to improve morale and the workplace. A list of consultants who can 
help in these kinds of ways is available from the Council of Independent (k)lleges. 

Visit Other Colleges 

A team composed of faculty and administrative representatives might arrange a 
visit to other colleges where faculty morale is relatively high. Interviews and 
observation might suggest ideas for consideration. 
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■ Useful Tooi^ for Examining and Assessing the 
Academic; Workpi ace 



As part of the Council of Independent Colleges' study of the academic workplace in 
liberal arts colleges, several tools have been developed for college use. We describe 
each below. 

• Survey of Faculty Views of the Academic Workplace 

The purpose of this survey is to provide data that describe characteristics of a col- 
lege'.s faculty as well as faculty perceptions of various aspects of the organization's 
cultur;. and qualities as a workplace. 'ITie survey includes short-answer questions on: 

• faculty career patterns, values, and aspirations; faculty allocation of work efforts: 
and faculty demographic data: 

" faculty perceptions of participation in institutional decision making, of institutional 
evaluation processes and criteria, and of cultural characteristics of the institution: 

■ measures of faculty morale and job satisfaction. 

The Sunry of hhiv/fy I tnsrs is organized to highlight discrepancies between faculty 
peneptions of organizational practices and conditions and faculty /)r</iT<W/^« concern- 
ing those organizational practices and conditions. It also includes a set of questions 
inviting written response concerning aspects of the academic workplace. The sur- 
vey is especially useful as a means to highlight areas of concern for faculty and as a 
means to gather baseline data about the academic workplace. 

A copy of the Sunry nf Faculty is included in this book as Appendix 1. Permission 
for its use can be obtained from the Council of Independent Colleges. In addition 
to the survey, C:lC can provide instructions for administering, coding, and analvz- 
ing it and suggestions for interpreting the data. 

• Survey of Administrators' View s of the Academic Workplace 

'lliis surscy, included in this lxx)k as ;\ppendix 2, is designed to parallel the Sunry of 
tiavltyllfU's. Like the faculty survey, it includes sections on administrator>>' jicrceptions of: 

" cultural characteristics of the workplace; 

• the extent of f;»culty involvcnicnt in institutional decision making: 

• institutional practices in regard to faculty evaluation; 

• opportunities within the college for faculty to pursue various career goals; 

■ the levels of faculty morale atid satisfaction. 
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The Survey of Administrators' Vtfws is organized to highlight discrepancies between 
what administrators believe shouUbe institutional practices and what they perceive 
nctuaUyare institutional practices. Also, like the Survey of Fdadty Views, it includes 
several questions inviting written comments about the institution as a workplace. 

When a college uses both ^surveys, the data collected can be compared to show the 
degree of congruence between faculty members' and administrators' views. Areas 
of considerable incongruence may be important ones for further analysis. 

As with the Survey of Faculty Views, permission to use the Survey of Admimstrators' 
Views should be sought from the Council of Independent Colleges. CIC will pro- 
vide instructions for use. 

" Academic Workplace Audit 

While the Survey ofFamity Vims and Survfy of Administrators' Views provide for the 
collection of data about a range of aspects of the academic workplace, the Aradmu- 
WorkpkKf Audit (the companion volume to this Sourcebook) focuses on the key orga- 
nizational conditions and related factors that were found at colleges where faculty 
morale is high. The Audit is designed to stimulate discussion and analysis of organi- 
zational conditions that relate to the quality of a college as a workplace and the 
strength of faculty morale. 

The Audit is organized into sections, each focusing on one important organizational 
factor that relates to faculty morale. The order of the sections parallels the order in 
which Chapter 1 presents the CIC study results concerning key organizational fac- 
tors related to faculty morale. As explained in Chapter 1, the first four organiza- 
tional factors are of primary importance in regard to faculty morale. The nine 
sections of the Audit are the following: 



" Organizational Culture 

• Uadership (with one section on Governance Structures and Faculty I^eadership 
and one section on Administrative Ivcadership) 



■ Organizational Promise and Momentum 

• Institutional Identification Coupled with Institutional Diversity 



" Support for Scholarship 

• Faculty Development Programs 

• Balance of Intrinsic and Kxtrinsic Rewards 



• The Nature of Colleagueship 



• College-Community Relations 



Each section of the Atuht begins with d brief statement defining the organixational 
factor and providing the study flndtngs concerning the role of this factor in con- 
tributing to high faculty morale* Then, each section includes a list of questions 
useful for stimulating tn^depth, analytic discussion and examination of the organi- 
z;]tional factor Finally, each section ends with several open-ended statements to 
help focus ideas that emerge from use of the Audit questions* 

TYkc uses of the Aiuiit should be determined at each college. There arc no right*" 
or "wrong*" answers to each question. Instead, the questions are designed to stimu- 
late discussion, focus attention on important aspects of a college as an academic 
workplace, and suggest possible issues toward which more attention might be 
directed. The Audir can be used in its entirety or one or several sections may be 
extracted from the whole document. A typical use for the Audit is as a tool to frame 
discussion among committees or groups of faculty and administrative leaders who 
are interested in building on, enhancing, and sustaining the quality of the collegers 
academic workplace. As suggested in a previous section, the Audtt can be used as 
the primary activity around which a faculty retreat is structured. In addition to its 
usefulness as a way to elicit and guide group discussion, the Audit questions are of 
interest to administrative and faculty members who use the questions as a frame- 
work for periodic individual reflection on their work within the cc :text of the col- 
lege. Additionally, presidents and deans have reported that the Audit has strong 
potential as a tool for institutional review during accreditation studies. Thr 
Acadrmir Workplace Audit is a companion piece to this book. Multiple copies can be 
obtained from the Council of Independent Colleges* Publication Department. 

• The Academic Workplace Worksheet 

A worksheet is a useful tool for focusing and organizing ideas and for achieving con- 
sensus as faculty and administrators consider ways to improve a college as a work- 
place. The Academic Workptme tVorhAeef can be used by a committee or group to 
focus on a college's strengths and weaknesses pertaining to key organizational con- 
ditions; the Worksheet also is useful for listing possible strategies to improve that 
organizational condition. The Academic Workplace Worksheet, along with instructions 
for its use, can be found in Appendix .V 

■ Summary 

Plans to improve faculty morale and the academic workplace at a college are more 
likely to succeed if they are designed to fit the institution's culture, strengths, and 
weaknesses, laking the time to assess organizational conditions that relate to 
morale provides the foundation for identifying and implementing effective and suc- 
cessful solutions. Fhe strategies and tools discussed in this chapter will assist 
faculty and administrators who undertake the challenge of strengthening their col* 
lege as a place of work. Again, we emphasize that every college need not use every 
strategy and tool presented in this chapter. Rather, we present an array of possibili- 
ties with the hope that each college striving to analyze and improve its workplace 
will find something to use for its unique circumstances. 
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Once a college has undertaken an assessment process, such as described in the previous 
chapter, what are specific ways to improve the quality of the academic workplace and 
faculty morale? This chapter focuses on strategies to make a difference in the lives and 
work of faculty members and in the overall workplace env ironment of a college. 

'I'he literature on faculty development often focuses on the individual faculty mem- 
ber — the characteristics and needs associated with different career stages, disciplines, 
and genders. Thus, suggestions emerging from the faculty development literature 
often involve useful strategies for assisting individual faculty members to maintain 
their vitality and professional growth. In contrast, the Council of Independent 
Colleges' project has emphasized organizational conditions that affect the quality of 
the academic workplace and faculty morale. Our suggestions for creating effective aca- 
demic workplaces and improving faculty morale draw on the findings from studying 
colleges w here morale is relatively high (described in C:hapter 1 ) and from our experi- 
ences in as.sisting colleges to enhance the quality of their institutions as workplaces. 
C:ase studies of ten colleges where faculty morale is high, found in Section 11 of this 
b<M)k, illustrate some of the strategies suggested in this chapter. 

Before discussing specific strategies for improving faculty morale and the quality of the 
academic workplace, however, we discuss some issues that college leaders— both 
administrative and faculty — should consider when .selecting and implementing anv 
strategies. 

■ QUKSTIONS RKIAPKI) TO SKLKC'PINC; STR.\I KCilKS 

In Chapter 2, we suggested that the process of assessing and understanding a col- 
lege as a workplace should begin with consideration of several key questions. These 
questions concerned the selection of components of the academic workplace on 
which to focus an assessment, the time and resources available to allocate to the 
process of assessing faculty morale and the quality of the college as a workplace, and 
the individuals to be involved in the assessment process. 

In this chapter, we suggest that the selection and implementation of specific strate- 
gies to improve the workplace also should begin with reflection on several questions. 
If an assessment process has been the first step of an initiative to improve morale 
and the workplace, then the answers to the questions listed here will emerge more 
readily. In order for strategies and interventions to be effective, they must be specif- 
ically appropriate to the college's culture and circumstances. Important questions 
for institutional leaders to ask as they consider strategies to improxe morale and the 
academic workplace include the following: 
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1) What aspects of the academic workplace do we want to address or 
enhance? 

Following an assessment of college strengths and concerns, faculty and adminis* 
irative leaders will have identified and assigned priority to areas needing atten- 
tion. 

2) What lype(8) of interventions would be most useful* given our 
collegers strengths and weaknesses? 

Not every idea included in this chapter will work effectively in every college. As 
shown in the case studies, a college with high faculty morale builds on its unique 
culture. Efforts to create and sustain an effective academic workplace must be 
appropriate for the history, traditions, and goals of the college and the character- 
istics of its faculty. 

3) How will a particular strategy or intervention build on the collegers 
strengths? 

Will the proposed strategy cnhanc*^ ^?lready positive characteristics of the work- 
place or of the college as a whole? 

4) How will a particular strategy address problems or concerns? 

Will the potential strategy really improve the problem or would another interven- 
tion be more effective? 

5) Are there any negative aspects of using a particular strategy? 

For example, will the implementation of the intervention create tensions or 
problems? 

6) What are the costs in time and financial resources associated with a strat* 
egy under consideration? 

Faculty and administrative leaders should review the human and economic 
resources available within the institution for improving morale and workplace 
conditions, and then make the most cost-effective and time-effective choices, 

7) Who should initiate the intervention? 

Strategies for creating an effective academic workplace may be initiated or intro- 
duced by the president, dean, department chairs, faculty leaders, the senate, a 
faculty development committee, or a faculty development office. Wc have tried 
to organize the ideas listed in this chapter according to who typically would 
implement the idea; however, many of the strategies could be taken up by any of 
the possible initiators — administrative or faculty leaders, committees, or a facul- 
ty development office* Who brings up an idea or begins an intervention should 
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depend upon the circumstances and needs of the particular college. The way in 
which an intervention is initiated and implemented at one institution may differ 
from what occurs at another college. Again, the culture and situation of each col- 
lege should be the determining factor. 

■ The Academic Workpijkce Worksheet 

The Afodfmic Workpiarr Uhrkshrft (discussed in Chapter 2 and included in Appendix 
3) is a useful tool for organizing the results of conversations, meetings, or retreats 
concerning a college's strengths and weaknesses on each organizational factor relat- 
ed ro morale. The last column of the Woriskfet provides space for listing strategics 
and ideas that address the issues selected for attention. Use the questions above as 
a framework through which to evaluate each strategy listed in column 4 of the 
Actuiftnu Wnrkpliicf Uhrkskfrf and to select the best strategies to implement. 

■ Strategies and Interventions 

The specific strategics offered in this chapter are organized around the key organi- 
zational factors found at colleges with high faculty morale. The order of the key 
organizational factors and the related strategics parallels the ordering in the Academic 
Workplact Audit, that is, the first four organizational factors listed arc primary, while 
the suh.sequent five factors are very important contributors to morale, but not nec- 
essarily of equal weight to the first group. After each key organizational component 
is listed, the study findings arc summarized briefly. More complete discussion of the 
findings is provided in Chapter I. Additionally, the Aradrmic Workplace Audit, the 
companion piece to this Sourrehook, includes succinct discussions of each organiza- 
tional factor. 

Within each section, strategies are grouped according to the likely initiator(s) — admin- 
istrative leaders, faculty leaders and faculty members, deans, department chairpersons, 
both faculty and administrators. Nevertheless, the best individual or group to initiate a 
strategy depends on the traditions, culture, and needs of a particular college. 

Recognizing that not all strategies are appropriate or useful for every college, we 
stress that we are suggesting ideas and not prescriptions. The strategies and inter- 
ventions listed do not exhaust the possibilities. We hope they will be used to stimu- 
late further thinking among a college's faculty and administrators. Undoubtedly, 
your college already will have some of these strategics in place. 

■ Organizational Culture 

S/H^ flte^: A coUeje when tewlcy monk it Nift 
iy identifiable inititutSoml cultwe. Such i fi o tt e y Iwt i 
quendy ditcutied miMkm that inriifcly nniiwiiiiiii jgd^,^^^^ 
iiMtitutioii. Cereinonict and lyi nbob tuch m PiW ! !|iil|iSM»i# 
tuie« and special tnditionfl— an uaed to un deiacei c ittd 
and foftls contributing to the college's culture. 
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Ideas for Senior Administrators 



■ Kind frequent opportunities to discuss the institution s mission, goals, values, and 
culture- I)o not assume that a few statements made each year about the college's 
mission are sufficient. Frequent and consistent statements, made to a variety of 
audiences (faculty, administrative staff, alumni, students, the community) will 
sup}^)ri the coherence and strength of the organization s mission and culture. 

Ideas for Administrators and Faculty* 

• Build on, review, and/or update the traditions of the college. 

« Hold faculty workshops to identify and discuss key elements of an institution's 
culture and mission* 

■ Celebrate holidays that commemorate the college's heritage. 

• IXrvelop ceremonies or rituals — such as events at the opening or closing of the aca- 
demic year — that simultaneously emphasize the tx)llege s \ alues and build tradition. 

■ Hnd ways to share and spread stories that capture the history, traditions, goals, 
and/or x alues of the college. 

■ Retain old architecture that reflects the college's culture and historical roots and 
develop new architecture in a way that maintains links w ith the institution's past. 

■ Name buildings after faculty locmphasi/e the importance of teaching in the 
collegers mission and to recognize the critical role of the faculty, 

• Review and, if neccssar\, edit college publicity and publications to be sure they 
accurately reflect the college's mission and culture and the daily lives of stu- 
dents and faculty. 

• Integrate the culture of the college's location into the institution's culture, 

■ Kstablish awards for faculty for success in pursuing goals of the college and, 
thus, s\mbolically cmphasi/e those institutional goals. 

• Hold a retreat at the start of the year for faculty and administrators. I se this as 
an occasion to re\ icw college goals and to develop specific plans that support 
institutional goals. 

■ Kstablish a common dining or coffee area for faculty in order to facilitate intei- 
disciplinarv communication. 

• Plan social and intellectual activities and opportunities (eg,, parties, brown-bag 
discussion groups) for facultv to interact w ith collea;;ues in \arious departments 
and \\ \ih administrators. 



• Review and, if needed, revise the recruitment and selection process for faculty 
to ensure that potential faculty members understand and feel compatible with 
the culture, goals, and values of the college* 

■ Bstablish a mentor program for junior faculty to help them understand the mis- 
sion of the institution and the ways in which the mission is applied. 

■ U:\1)ERSHIP 

Studjp Findings: At colleges whetc faculty noorele is high, both administrative 
leaders and faculty membeis take responsibility for making organiiationa! deci- 
sions and running the institution. The administrative leadera of such colleges 
understand that strong leadenhip can exist with high levels of ftcuity panicipa- 
tion. They undersund the importance of being visionaries and antculators of the 
college's mission, while also being accessible and appreciative of the faculty 
Rather than relying on crisis management, they tend to be anticipatory planners 
who are receptive to new ideas and provide opportunities for faculty to have 
input into decision-making processes* The faculty at colleges with high morale 
take seriously their role in institutional governance by allocating time to commit- 
tee work and raking the initiative to interact with administrative leaders. Like 
the administrative leaders, those faculty in leadenhip roles are accessible and 
invite the ideas of theii colleagues. Leaders with these qualities are complement- 
ed by organizational structures— senates, committees, fiiculty meetings — that 
provide efficient, productive, and representative avenues for faculty involvement 
in institutional matters. 



• Ideas for Administrators 

■ Frequently mention and clahoratc on the mission and values of the college and 
the important role played by faculty in the life and work of the college. 

■ Hold forth a vision of the future of the college and discuss the role the faculty 
play in that vision. 

■ Be accessible to faculty through both formal and informal channels, (io to facul- 
ty offices for drop-in as well as scheduled visits. Save time on a regular basis for 
faculty appointments. Locate your office in a place where faculty members con- 
gregate or pass by. 

■ Work lO establish relationships with faculty that are characterized by openness, 
trust, and respect. 

• Kmd ways to show recognition of and appreciation for faculty. U^e furmal means 
(awards and recognition) as well as informal means (short conversations, infor- 
mal notes of thanks, verbal thanks). 



• Attend faculty presentations, concerts, performances, and other events to show 
support for faculty and student efforts. 

■ Welcome new ideas and take the time to consider them. 

• Encourage faculty and administrators to take risks when they have new ideas. 

• Establish regular faculty meetings. 

• Hold all-college retreats periodically 

• Establish vehicles for faculty and trustees to become acquainted. 

" Review, use, and build on the reports of task forces and committees. 

■ Periodically attend meetings of committees and task forces to indicate support 
and maintain open channels of communication. 

• Have faculty representatives (with or without voting privileges) sit on the col- 
lege's board of trustees. 

• Eliminate any unnecessary bureaucratic levels in the administrative hierarchy. 

• Clearly state policies, practices, and structures pertaining to institutional deci- 
sion-making policies. 

■ Establish vehicles for ensuring wide dissemination of information that is perti- 
nent to the college as a whole. 

■ Schedule time on a regular basis to plan ahead about the college's future. 
Include faculty members in any comnriittees that plan for the future. 

• Invite faculty input in reaction to plans for the institution that you lay out. 

• Include statements in appropriate college publications stating that the roles of 
both administrator and faculty member are important, with the differences 
being function, not value. 

• Ideas for Department Chairpersons 

■ Involve faculty members in making important decisions pertaining to the 
department. 

• Ideas for Faculty 

■ Be willing to put in the time required for involvement in institutional decision 
making. Attend faculty meetings regularly and be well-prepared. Be willing to 
participate on committees. 
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" Take the initiative to approach and talk with administrative leaders. 

• Actively involve yourselves in the selection process when senior administrative lead- 
ers arc selected. Investigate the leadership practices likely to be used by applicants. 

Ideas for Both Fact«lty and Administrators 

• Establish small groups of faculty (perhaps with administrative representation 
also) charged with exploring and addressing specific institutional issues. 

• I^arn and practice methods for conducting productive meetings. 

• Include student representatives on institutional committees. 

• Kstablish procedures for rotation and limited terms for some administrative 
positions (such as department chairs). 

I Organizational Promise and Momentum 




sadonii iMMeMii^ tie boch miewii^afid^^^^ ivHN vrntAcAgB plans. 



" Ideas for Administrators 

• Assess the strengths and weaknesses of the institution for the purpose of devcl- 
oping long-range planning. 

• I'sc goal formulation as an ongoing part of institutional decision making. 

■ Maintain a process of long-range planning. Additionally, involve faculty widely in 
such a process. 

• Develop collective projects that involve faculty and administrators across the 
institution (e.g., writing across the curriculum, plans to improve the quality of 
instruction, curriculum development). 
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■ Involve faculty members in planning and carrying out college projects in ways 
that enable individuals to develop new interests and abilities, and thus to expe- 
rience professional growth. 

■ Be sure that project planning is translated into actual results. 

• Kncourage faculty and administrators to write grant proposals to support institu- 
tional projects. If feasible, employ a grants writer to assist with such endeavors. 

* Ideas for Faculty 

• Be willing to get involved in college-wide projects— including developing new 
abilities and pursuing new avenues. 

■ institutional identification coupleo with 
Institutional Diversity 

Stu4y Fhtdings: At a college where faculty morale is high, many faculty members 
feel that their own values and commitments are generally congruent with institu- 
tional goals. This identification with the institution is encouraged by careful fac- 
ulty recruitment procedures, emphasis on cooperation rather than competition 
between individuals and between departments, and reward systems that reflect 
the college's priorities. However, of equal importance, shared commitment to the 
college's mission and values is balanced with a healthy respect for diversity 
among faculty, students, and staff. In fact, the presence of individuals of diverse 
ages, genders, ethnicities, socioeconomic circumstances, and political views is a 
critical and necessary ingredient for institutional vitality. In sum, colleges where 
morale is high encourage faculty to support the institutional mission, while, 
simultaneously, the institution welcomes diversity among the faculty. 

* Ideas for Faculty 

• Encourage faculty members to feel that they are key players in creating the 
future of the college by involving them in the process of long-range planning 
and inviting them to share their hopes and dreams for the college. 

■ Encourage respect for and appreciation of diversity among the faculty Support 
and encourage faculty, as well as students and administrative staff, to pursue 
their individual interests, commitments, and beliefs and to share these with 
others at the college, 

• .Structure the criteria on which the reward system is based so that faculty feci 
encouraged to build on their strengths while also developing areas of lesser exper- 
tise that the college values. 



■ Ideas for Both Faculty and Administrators 

■ Kncouragc a spirit of cooperation among faculty across departments. 

• Be sure that prospective new faculty members understand clearly the mission, 
goals, values, and culture of the college, so they can determine if they will feel 
reasonably comfortable as part of the college community, 

• Be sure that the college has adopted proactive policies and practices that 
acknowledge the rights and dignity of all persons. For example, strive to employ 
women and persons of diverse races and cultural and ethnic backgrounds. 

■ Be certain that teaching occasions are characterized by affirmation of the worth 
of all persons. Vsc class presentations and discussions as well as assignments to 
diminish prejudiced attitudes and to increase appreciation regarding differences 
of age, gender and racial or ethnic background. 

■ Support for Sc:ik)Iarship 



Study Findinis: Colleges where morale is high define scholarship brcmdly; so that 
faculty members can build on and expand their individual strengths. Such col* 
leges recognize and reward faculty for a variety of scholarly activities. While pub* 
Hshcd research is valued and rewarded, other forms of scholarship, including 
synthesis, application, and transmission of knowledge, are also encouraged and 
recognized* While universities typically emphasize scholarship defined as publish- 
able research, the high morale colleges in this study conceive of scholarship in 
more diverse ways. 

■ Ideas for Administrators 

■ Define "scholarship" more broadly than only publishabic research. 

■ Define "scholarship" broadly enough to enable most faculty to find ways to 
build on their strenj^ths and interests as they meet the institution's expecta- 
tions for scholarship. 

■ Make certain that all faculty understand clearly what constitutes scholarly acti\ - 
ity and w hat kind and level of scholarly activity is expected. 

■ Be sure that "scholarship" is defined and evaluated in a way consistent with the 
college's mission. For example, if teaching is primary, recognize and reward as 
one form of scholarly acti\ ity faculty efforts to improve reaching and to develop 
teaching materials. 

■ If the institutional definition of "scholarship'' is broader than only publishabic 
research, make sure the rewards for scholarly activity reflect the broader definition. 
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■ Publicize the variety of faculty scholarly activities through college publications. 
Be sure scholarly activity that focuses on teaching is highlighted as frequently 
and prominently as scholarly activity that constitutes more traditional research. 

" Establish a grants office or identify an individual who monitors and fmds fund- 
ing possibilities and who can assist faculty members to write grant proposals. 

* Ideas for Faculty 

• When scholarly activity is defined broadly and includes course design and teach- 
ing improvement, faculty should conscientiously stay current in their disciplines 
and integrate new developments into their teaching. 

• Contribute to the intellectual climate by attending presentations, seminars, and 
brown*bag lunches, 

" Ideas for Both Faculty and Administrators 

■ Organize regular seminars, brown-bag lunches and presentations as forums 
through which faculty members can share their scholarly activities. 

■ Faculty Development 

* Ideas for Administrators 

• Be clear with faculty that the college supports faculty who allocate time and 
effort to faculty development activities. Encourage faculty to see continued 
professional growth as an expected part of their work. 

• Be sure that traditional faculty development opportunities are in place. For 
example, sabbaticals, travel leaves, and support for teaching and research pro- 
jects are very important. 

• Enable faculty members and administrators to take leaves for ort-term off- 
campus experiences. Assist faculty and administrators in fmding off-campus 
experiences that relate to or expand their interests and expertise. 



* Evaluate whether the faculty development opportunities are sufRciently diverse 
to address differences in faculty needs associated with career stage, gender, dis- 
cipline, or career interests* 

■ Hold informal meetings for faculty at particular career stages or in particular dis- 
ciplines to determine their needs for faculty development* 

" Establish a faculty development committee or a faculty development office that 
is formally charged to provide continuing attention to faculty development* 

• Regularly allocate funds for faculty development activities and a faculty devcl- 
opment office. 

• Provide frequent publicity, that reaches all faculty; about available faculty devel- 
opment opportunities* 

Ideas for Faculty 

* Identify and speak out about your interests and needs regarding professional 
development. 

" Allocate time to participate in faculty development activities. 
Ideas for Both Faculty and Administrators 

" Establish regular lunches or a seminar series organized around a particular 
theme of interest to faculty. 

' Invite interesting speakers to visit the campus, meet with faculty, and offer 
talks or seminars. 

" Offer workshops for faculty to help them explore their career-related aspirations 
and values* Materials developed by Edgar Schein (1978, 1985) on career 
anchors and by Michael Driver (1977» 1979» 1980, 1982) on career concepts are 
useful for such v/orkshops. 
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■ Baianck of Intrinsic and Extrinsic Rkwards 



Stwfy Findings: Colleges with high faculty morale recognise that faculty need 
both intrinsic rewards (such as autonomy, responsibility; and appreciation) and 
extrinsic rewards (particularly adequate salaries and benefits). Neglect of cither 
the intrinsic or extrinsic rewards threarens the quality of the workplace and the 
level of faculty morale. While some colleges where morale is high have low salary 
levels, foculty perceive that the mtrinsic rewards are strong and that the institu- 
tion makes gpod faith efforts to provide reasonable salaries. 

* Ideas for Administrators 

• Support and respect the autonomy faculty should have in conducting their 
scholarly activities and teaching, 

• Notice and express appreciation for faculty efforts through informal comments 
and notes of thanks. 

■ Kstablish awards that recogni/e and honor outstanding faculty efforts and 
achievements, 

• Strive to maintain salar\ levels and benefits competitive with other colleges. 

• Make good faith efforts to keep salar\ le\els reasonable and conxey to faculty 
that sincere administrative efforts are made on their behalf. 

• Maintain the general campus so that it is attractixe and safe, 

■ Maintain faculty offices so they are attractive, conxeniently situated, and pleasant, 

■ Provide funds for the purchase and maintenance of e(|uipment and facilities 
necessary for faculty and student xvork, 

■ T\iK N vn RK OF Ksnip 

Stuify Findings: Colleges where morale is high are characterized by frequent 
interaction and communication ar long faculty members* The relationships 
between colleagues are intellectually stimulating and challenging, as well as sup- 
portive and encouraging, A feeling of community, where each individual is valued 
and respected, pervades these colleges. 

■ IdcUvS for Administrators 

■ Visit faculty in their offices and find out xvhat they are doing, xvhat their goals 
arc for themscKes and the college, and what concerns they have. 
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Ideas for Faculty* 



■ Take the time to talk with faculty colleagues about your teaching successes and 
problems, your scholarly interests, projects you arc trying to start or are working 
on, and your concerns about the college. Also, take the time to find out what 
your colleagues are thinking about and doing. 

■ Hnd opportunities to talk with administrative colleagues alwut your projects, 
your teaching, and your thoughts on issues of importance to the institution. 

Ideas for Both Faculty and Administrators 

■ Develop an orientation program for new faculty to acquaint them with the cul- 
ture and traditions of the college as well as with practical information useful in 
doing their work. 

• Develop regular brown-bag lunches or a seminar series as a way for faculty to get 
together for informal discussion of teaching issues or other scholarly interests. 

■ Have faculty members offer talks or seminars, open to the college community, 
in which they present their work on projects or interests. 

■ Hold periodic social events for all faculty and administrators. Make these special 
and fun, so that all faculty members will xiant to attend. 

• Establish a gathering place for faculty that is conveniently located for all, attrac- 
tive, and inviting. 

• Kstablish a place where faculty members can eat lunch together. 
I CoiJJXiH-COMMliNi n Rkiai ions 



Study Findings: A college judged to have a good academic workplace often culti- 
vaics and maintains strong ties with the community where it is located. Faculty 
members are respected by the community and are used as resource people for 
community issues and activities. Faculty who engage in activities that serve the 
local community are recognized and rewarded by the college. 

• Ideas for Administrators 

■ 'lb the extent possible, make college facilities available for use by community 
groups. 

• Show special appreciation to community people who speak at a college class or 
assist the college in other ways. 
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■ Provide information to the local press about faculty members who arc willing to 
speak with community groups or assist with community activities in other ways. 

• Provide recognition (perhaps an award) to faculty members who contribute to 
the local community. 

• Consider recognizing faculty contributions to the local community as one factor 
weighing positively in a tenure review. 

■ Ideas for Both Faculty and Administrators 

■ Cultivate strong tics with the community by welcoming community people at 
college cultural, athletic, and intellectual activities. 
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■ Summary 



Strategies and interventions to improve your college as a place for faculty to work are 
more likely to be successful if they are matched to the specific needs of the college* 
We hope you will use the ideas included here as catalysts for your own brainstorming* 
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In trod uot ion 

The following pages of this Sourrrhook include ten case studies of colleges where the 
(]|(] study revealed faculty morale and satisfaction to be relatively high. Other col- 
leges in this study are also characterized by high faculty morale and satisfaction and 
could have been included in this group. Selection of these ten for case study analysis 
involved an effort to include some diversity across the group in regard to geographic 
location, religious/independent affiliation, and coeducational/single sex status. Also* 
our survey data suggested that, at each of the ten colleges chosen for case study« it 
was possible to identify and explore specific factors contributing to the higher levels 
of morale. 

Kach case study is organized to highlight and explore the organizational factors 
important in that particular college. We offer these case studies as illustrative exam- 
ples of the key factors of faculty morale identified in Section I of this book. As 
emphasized previously, we do not want to suggest a prescription for improving the 
quality of the academic workplace. The particular culture, historv; mission, and peo- 
ple of a college must determine which strategies are important. Instead, we hope 
these case studies will be used to generate ideas and stimulate creative discussion. 

KinalK; a caveat: the ten case studies were written in 1987 and 1988. Some facts and 
figures may have changed since then, and, in some cases, new administrators have 
replaced some of those named here. We have elected not to update such factors as 
enrollment statistics and individuals' names, but instead to present an accurate 
encapsulation of the storv of each college as w found it whenwevuitfii. 

Individually and collectively, these stories provide a rich lode of proven ideas for sus- 
taining high faculty morale and in that sense their value is timeless* We hope that the 
ideas presented here will inspire and inform those who are i iterested in positive aca- 
demic change* 
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■ TUKSK'ITINCi 

The College of Notre Dame of Maryland is located directly on a main highway. But 
the moment one enters the college one finds oneself in a rustic environment: a hilly 
58-acre campus studded with trees, lawns, and buildings ranging from the magisteri- 
al original building in late Victorian style to a modern science building. The physical 
setting is emblematic of the college's intellectual and moral character. 

The college has four degree programs: a BA Day Division, a BA Continuing 
Kducation program, a B.VBS Weekend College, and Graduate Studies in 
Management and the IJberal Arts and in Mathematics Kducation. Overall enroll- 
ment at the college w as 1,886 in 1986, of w hich 576 were residential (69%) and 
commuter students in the traditional undergraduate program, 177 were stu- 

dents in the (Continuing Kducation Program for returning women, 950 were men and 
women in the Weekend College, and 183 were men and women in the graduate pro- 
grams. There are nine other colleges close by. among them Johns Hopkins, Towson 
State, (ioucher, and the Naval Academy. The Naval Academy coordinates its social 
calendar with that of Notre Dame. U)yola CJollege is immediately adjacent to Notre 
Dame and shares a well-stocked libran.- with it. 

■ ORCiANI/AI IONAK Cl'LTURK 

An outstanding characteristic of the college is the degree of trust that faculty have 
in each other and the g(M)d relationships between faculty and administration. The 
process of selecting faculty is a careful one, and the institution seems to be able to 
hire people who are congenial with each other, care for eavh other, and take a good 
deal of pleasure in each other. The administration will make efforts to help individ- 
ual faculty who are in special need. For instance, the administration provided funds 
to a faculty member whose child was kidnapped to help him rescue his child. 

The students are very much a part of this culture. All faculty we talked with 
spoke about the pleasure it gave them to teach their students, and we observed 
many instances of faculty talking to students w ith a high degree of responsive- 
ness, warmth, and readiness to help with the academic tasks the student were 
involved in. Students we talked with mentioned the extra time that faculty gave 
them in order to help them develop a special capacity Kor instance, a communi- 
cations major said that a faculty member gave her special help to develop her 
skills in photography. To teach a student on a musical instrument in which the 
regular faculty have no special expertise, the college may hire an adjunct profes- 
sor. When we asked a long-time faculty member why faculty like each other so 



much she said, "We are very nice people." This is a remark that describes a gen- 
erally shared perception. 

The college is very clear about two aspects of its mission. One is based in its reli- 
gious tradition and aims at developing in its students a sense of values, particularly 
that of caring. The other is addressed to the education of women. Notre Dame is 
the oldest Catholic women's college in the United States, and it wants to develop 
"strong" women. By strength it means women of high capability and a firm sense of 
the identity and value of being a woman. Seventy-five percent of the faculty arc 
female, including the two top administrators, and the students thus have daily 
examples of women in administrative and intcUrcnial leadership roles. The service 
orientation of the college is underlined by the fact that 31% of the faculty are mem- 
bers of the Order of the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Some faculty voiced the fear 
that the college might not be able to adhere to its mission as well in the future as it 
has in the past because of the possible decrease in the role of the Sisters. At the pre- 
sent time, however, the lay faculty too show a strong and active dedication to the 
mission of the college. 

The sense of community is probably enhanced by the fact that 38% of the present 
college staff— faculty and administrators — are graduates of Notre Dame. Several fac- 
ulty whom we talked with described their returning to the college as "coming 
home." We did not get the impression that so large a percentage of graduates among 
the faculty has led to intellectual or social inbreeding. It seems instead to have 
infused vitality into the spirit of the community, and the graduates bring back to the 
college the fruits of their lives, work, and studies in other settings in other parts of 
the country. 

The distinctiveness of the culture and mission of the college shows itself in several 
annual events. Among them are the annual convocation, which has the additional 
purposes of initiating freshmen into the academic community and announcing the 
person who receives the distinguished teaching award. It is a festive ceremony with 
caps and gowns and a distinguished speaker. Parents are invited as well. Recently 
two annual events, entitled "60 Minutes," have been instituted. On these occasions 
the administrative departments report to the faculty about their work. 

The college has had for several years a faculty-run Council for Faculty Research and 
Development. The annual allocation is approximately $21,000. The grants are used 
for professional development, research projects, and teaching tasks. The projects 
focus on the development of the individual faculty member and on furthering stu- 
dent learning. The Council tries to be as helpful as it can. For instance, it may initi- 
ate bringing two faculty together of whom one serves as a mentor helping the 
colleague think through a particular proposal. The Council has run workshops to 
help faculty become more sophisticated in writing grant applications. It has spon- 
sored other workshops, recently one addressed to exploring students' cognitive 
styles as they relate to academic learning. 

All in all, faculty morale and satisfaction are very high, perhaps higher than is indi- 
cated by the questionnaire responses. Faculty have a heavy work-load. They teach 



four courses \Kf semester, and these courses are distributed over several tyjKs of 
programs, always including both the l>ay Division and the Weekend (College. As 
teaching in the Weekend (.ollegc is in an entirely different format — weekly three* 
hour sessions— even the same subject matter needs to be rethought. In addition* 
faculty spend extensive time on committee work and on advising and working with 
students. vSomc faculty, in addition, arc pursuing their own Ph.IXs. Under other 
conditions such a hea\7 work-load would give rise to stress, illness, and burnout. 
What seems to save this faculty is the high sense of purpose and the pleasure they 
take in their work with students and in their relationships with each other. 

■ LivXDKKSIIIP 

The president has been in her position for fifteen ye irs. This is the first year of the 
academic dean s tenure, though she previously was an associate dean. The president 
steered the college through difficult times and it seems that the addition of the 
Weekend (iiollege allowed the institution to survive. Faculty have come very much to 
appreciate teaching in the Weekend (College because of the mature and highly moti- 
vated students it serves. Almost all of them would not want to give up the Weekend 
(College even if enlarged enrollments in the Day Division were possible. The leader- 
ship of the president seems to be widely apprecia:':*d. 

*rhe president annually decides the precise salary increments for each faculty mem- 
ber. Rank, of course, provides the general framcwoik. But within each rank the pres- 
ident decides on what she thinks to be the most equitable increment* She takes 
into consideration such factors as inequities due to varying lengths of service or 
having been hired at salary levels higher than those of faculty who have been in the 
college for a longer time. Salaries arc not public and at least one recently appointed 
faculty member whom we talked to expressed pu/./.lement about the reasons for her 
increment. There is general concern about the low levels of the salaries and the 
president and the board are giving very high priority to raising money to increase 
faculty salaries. 

The new dean is universally praised l>oth for her command of the details of her job 
and her knowledge of the academic departments* function. She is particularly 
appreciated for her capacity for listening and her continual contacts with the faculty. 
Kach member of the faculty sees her for a personal interview at least once each year. 
Her work contributes to faculty satisfaction and morale. 'I he president told us that 
she is increasingly relying on the academic dean to be leader of the faculty Both the 
present dean and, by most accounts, the past one have good coliegial relations with 
the faculty and have lK*en very mindful of faculty objectives and problems. 

There is a touch of hierarchy in the organizational culture of the college. It is 
expressed in the salary prcKCss just described and, it seems, at least occasionally, in 
administrative intervention in the hiring pHKcss. Whatever degree of hierarchy 
exists is mitigated !)y established faculty governance procedures, as exercised by the 
academic senate and the committees concerned with curriculum, academic stand- 
ing, and other matters. The ('ouncil for Faculty Research and Development is com- 
pletely faculty-run. Most important, there is mutual trust. As far as wc could tell. 
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faculty do not feel that presidential decisions arc opposed to what they would want 
to do. In her turn, the president told us that she has never turned down a faculty 
recommendation. At least one very experienced and long-term faculty member we 
talked to said that the democratic faculty process often is too cumbersome and 
hence, in some areas, it is important for the president to make decisions expedi- 
tiously without the procrastinating and indecisive ways of faculty debate* 

In the faculty survey, faculty saia that they desired more involvement in shaping 
their institution in such areas as the curriculum, admission and retention, 
departmental and institutional budgeting, and selection of faculty, chairs, and other 
administrators. From the figures in the questionnaire, we would have expected 
much greater discontent with governance procedures than we found. It may mean 
that the "family"" character of the college, a characterization used by several of our 
inter\iewees, may have prevented full disclosure to outsiders, but we are not 
inclined to think that we were misled. 

A particular aspect, both of the organizational culture of the college and its leader- 
ship, is revealed by its tenure system. Only 22% of the faculty are tenured, and the 
rules are that no more than 50% can be tenured and no department can have 100% 
tenure. Faculty nevertheless have security in regard to reappointment. While con- 
tracts are for one year and a senior faculty leader told us that this sho'rt-term arrange- 
ment needs to be reconsidered, it seems that no faculty are let go who are productive 
members of the community, and we heard no stories about anybo<* ' who had been 
unjustly dismissed. Faculty seem not to be concerned with tenure as a guarantee of 
academic freedom. They all stressed to us that they enjoyed the freedom they had in 
planning and conducting their courses, in contrast to other institutions in which 
departments and chairs may much more rigidly determine what is to be taught. They 
appear to sec tenure as a sign of approbation by the college. Faculty members apply 
for tenure, and we were told that there was no case where an application was turned 
down; adherence to implicit norms may explain at least part of this outcome. The 
presence of a large percentage of Sisters helps support the college's tenure arrange- 
ments as the Sisters are not in need of the security that tenure provides. 

Several faculty told us that they would appreciate greater recognition of their efforts 
by the administration. Some said that they felt that their extensive work with stu- 
dents in and around the classroom and their advising were not sufficiently appreciat- 
ed simply because administrators did not see that part of faculty work directly. We 
assume that the administration is very much aware of these faculty activities. But 
the complaint indicates that even in the ^'family" atmosphere of the college more 
explicit recognition would be a boost to faculty morale, 

I he college seems to have reached a point of relative stability, /Vs previously men- 
tioned, the establishment of the Weekend College over a decade ago was an innova- 
tion that may have assured the college's sur\'ival. Some people expressed the fear 
that some of the expansion is market-driven. The college now has a substantial busi- 
ness program; nevertheless the program seems infused with a strong sense of liberal 
values, due probably to the college's having selected business faculty who share lis 
sense of mission. 
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The trustees are taking an active role in tr>ing to raise salaries. One senior professor, 
however, expressed to us the desire to have the Iward become more aware of what 
faculty are doing by spending a greater amount of time on campus and watching fac- 
ulty in their daily rounds. This professor also felt that this might be an antidote to 
the Board's going too strongly in the direction of a market-driven curriculum, which 
some fear may be supj.jrtcd by the board. 

■ FaCULIT nKVi:L()I>MKN r 

Sabbatical leaves are available, but faculty must apply for ihem. Several faculty we 
talked to did not avail themselves of them. We are not ';uite sure why One reason 
might be the desire to be of serv ice to the college and the students. Given the 
smallness of departments, ever>' person counts heavily 

Other resources for the faculty are funds for travel. These also are available by appli- 
cation, and the dean makes the decisions. Two faculty said to us they would like to 
see small amounts of money ($100 or less) made easily available without an elabo- 
rate application. We have described the Clouncil for Faculty Research and 
Development. In the open-ended responses to the questionnaire the Clouncil is sin- 
gled out favorably by almost all of the responding faculty members. It ha.s given a 
great lift to faculty morale; the sense that it is completely faculty-owned increases 
the good feeling about it. It provides opportunities for faculty to develop in ways 
that are appropriate to their career stage. (The Council's activities must be viewed 
in conjunction with the other support the college gives to allow its faculty to pursue 
advanced degrees.) The CA)uncil also sponsors Occasional Flaper sessions in which 
faculty rf^}OT^ to each other alwut their research. These events are attended by a 
sizable number of faculty from all disciplines and generate pride among the favulty 
in their peers' intellectual accomplishments. 

We were struck by the absence of a sense of frustration in icgard to the ij-. k 'Junv: 
and opportunity for the sort of research that leads to publication. Faculty did not 
seem to feel a need to obtain the prestige that comes from publi.shed research. At 
the same time, scholarly life was not stagnating. Ptopic kept themselves very fresh 
in their own field; an elderly professor of literature told us that she was continuing 
to learn from the great models she was teaching, the Tolstoys and Joyces. The 
research of faculty supported by the ('ouncil showed range and vitality: research into 
American legislative leadership from 1619 to 198S. the influence of the Catholic 
Church on the Irish short siorv; aggressive interactions between orb-web spiders; 
and software development to control, collect, and analyze data from chemical exper- 
iments. Wc were struck by the high incidence of projects tying research in many dif- 
ferent fields to computer use. 

■ !;i'X:()(;Nrri()N and Provision for DivKRsrn 
Amono Faculit 

haculty reported that they have great freedom in shaping their courses. But they also 
support each other I-aculty frequently talk to each other about their work with stu- 
dents. It seems not uncommon for department members to bring their student cval- 



uations, voluntarily, to their department chairs and to discuss with them strengths 
and weaknesses in their roles as teachers. Departments are very small, and hence 
department chairs arc directly sensitive to the needs of their colleagues. The dean 
and the president address themselves, as already described, to determining the dif- 
fering needs of individual faculty and responding to them appropriately. 

■ RESOURCKS 

While salaries are low, the resources for classroom work seem to be good and perhaps 
ample given the small size of the student body. From what we could see in our walks 
through the buildings, there was good scientific computing equipment. No faculty 
complained about unavailability of equipment. The physical plant seemed to be in 
good shape, but high on the agenda are several renovation projects. 

It is difficult to say whether additional resources would improve faculty morale and 
satisfaction. In many institutions faculty morale is tied to salaries. In the instance of 
Notre Dame, faculty morale is high in spite of low salaries, though probably most 
Notre Dame faculty would say that raising salaries is a matter of justice, that it 
would make their personal lives more comfortable. It is refreshing to see an institu- 
tion in which morale is so much tied to the satisfactions derived from service to oth- 
ers and from the sense of community. 

■ Colleagues and Students 

We have reported about the faculty's on-campus professional relations with each 
other. Faculty attend professional meetings outside of the college, but we have no 
data on the extent of such attendance. Some relationships seem to exist with col- 
leagues in the nearby institutions. Again, we have no data on the extent, but think it 
is not very extensive, given the heavy work-load. 

The work-load is a problem. The self-study undertaken in preparation for the recent 
reaccreditation led to changes in regard to committee work. The new procedures 
allow faculty to limit the number of committees they serve on. During our inter- 
views, faculty talked about other changes in the committee system, for instance, 
splitting the curriculum committee into two groups of six people each and hence 
allowing a division of the committee's tasks and perhaps gaining in efficiency 
because of the smaller size of each committee. A faculty of 66 full-time members 
can easily be overloaded unless there is efficient organization. The work-load is cur- 
rently an object of faculty inquiry. 

Faculty obtain unusual satisfaction from their work with students. Because faculty 
are so close to them and can watch them develop over the four years, they feel that 
they are making very important contributions to their lives. During our visit we 
observed how uns'inting and generous their responses to students are. We did, how- 
ever, find some tensions on the students' side. Students felt that to some extent 
faculty were not as understanding of their non-intellectual needs as they might be. 
.Students mentioned that athletic activities and such student "fun and games" 
events as "singsong" were not only looked down upon but also interfered with by 




faculty. A student affairs officer thought that the faculty did not give the non-aca- 
demic side of student development the attention they gave to their academic devel- 
opment. In our interviews with students, we found that this somewhat detracted 
from the otherwise effective work faculty were doing with their students and the 
relationships they had established with them. 

Students seemed to feel that faculty were not always sufficiently aware that stu- 
dents were struggling with a subject for the first time and could not easily perform 
at the level that faculty expected of them. The small size of departments, some- 
times consisting of only two faculty members, also can cause difficulties for a major 
if one faculty member was not compatible in tcmp'iramcnt or personality with the 
student. Students complained about faculty advisers who impose their ideas on 
them and steer them into the wrong courses during the freshman year particularly. 
The student comments show that even as highly caring a faculty as that of Notre 
Dame could benefit from further investigation, perhaps with some expert help, of 
the academic and non-academic dimensions of their students' lives. 

■ FACn ORS OUTSIDE THE COLLEGE THAT AFFECT MORALE 

For faculty, particularly faculty with young children at home, the heavy work-load 
may cause strains. We, however, heard no particular complaints; perhaps, again, what 
would be considerable sources of strain elsewhere is overcome by the high morale. 

Some faculty talked about the advantage of being in a major urban area and the 
availabilitv of excellent institutions for advanced studies. 

The board would like to see the faculty more fully involved in the outside communi- 
ty to achieve greater visibility for the college. The president remarked that the lib- 
eral arts orientation of many of the faculty makes <!uch involvement more difficult 
than it may be for faculty in business and other fields who are more clo.sely tied to 
the business life of the community. 

As far as we can tell, with the exceptions of the Sisters, faculty do not socialize 
much with each other outside of the college. Given the heavy work-load and resi- 
dential dispersion, such association would be difficult. 

■ Faculit Career Orientations and the CoLLECiE 

Faculty attitudes arc congruent with the college's priorities. There is no pressure to 
do more or less research than the faculty are doing, and the strong teaching orienta- 
tion of the faculty is the first priority of the college. In our interviews, we found only 
one person who said that he was somewhat disappointed that his productivity in his 
field has not been what he wanted it to be. However, he did not say it with great 
intensity. We do not know how many others feel like him. As we have said, the facul- 
ty's satisfactions from scholarship do not seem dependent on publication. 

The line of division between the applied fields— e.g., busincs.s— and the liberal arts 
is rather indistinct. This is so because faculty are oriented to teaching principles and 




values in all fields. Moreover, faeulty aim to equip their students for the world of 
work and do not see this in conflict with the lihcral arts mission of the college but as 
an «)pportunity to infuse the world of work with humanistic values. 

I'aculty evaluation hegitis when faculty are hired. Candidates are carefully l(M)ked 
over and are asked to give a demonstration of their teaching. Faculty in their first 
two years undergo many evaluations, including administrative review of student 
evaluations and classrcwm visits hy department chairs and the dean. Similar evalua- 
tion activities are part of promotion and tenure proceedings. At all other times, eval- 
uation of faculty is informal and done through consultaticm and discussion with 
peers. Students complained that their evaluations, which are routinely adminis- 
tered, arc not sufficiently used hy faculty. I'aculty to whom we menticmed this 
expressed divided opinions on the extent to which student evaluations are used, 
(iood teaching clearly is a condition for remaining on the faculty We had the impres- 
sion that the academic dean quickly knows if a faculty meml)er declines in her or his 
teaching. There seems to In; peer support and help if a teacher does not d*) well. 
But there arc no formal structures to help teachers. The selection process as well as 
performance evaluation in the first two years seems to eliminate from the faculty 
ranks almost anyl>ody who does not conform either to the teaching ethos of the col- 
lege or to the expected level of performance. 

Our interviews and observations agree w ith the responses obtained in the faculty 
survey faculty see their relation to the college as stable; almost everybody whom we 
asked saw herself or himself as continuing at Notre Dame. The college seemed to 
the faculty a very beneficent envinmment. haculty gave little or no indication of 
c(msidering a move to even a similar liberal arts college. 

The high ratings faculty gave in the questionnaire to being of serv ice to others and 
to having freedom of choice in their work activities agree very much with what they 
told us. In the (|uestionnaire, faculty said they want more freedom than they feel 
they have at the c«)llege. We did not find them expressing this view in our interviews 
with them. Perhaps faculty, in responding to the questionnaire, were not so much 
thinking about the freedom that the college gave them in the classnnmi as about the 
constraints imposed by a heavy work schedule. In regard to opportunity for special- 
ization, faculty expressed discrep;>'Hy in the (|uestionnaire between their own 
desires and what is available. Our interviews yielded no strong sense of frustration 
about the degree of specialization that heavy teaching may preclude. 

Both in the (|ucstionnaire and in the interviews, faculty tended to view ihc college 
as collaborative, supportive, conducive to work, participative, open to new ideas, 
rewarding risk taking, and favoring anticipatory planning. 

I'aculty satisfaction is ver\ high, haculty and administrators convey an ongoing sense 
o< stability. No one expressed concern about enrollments. People seem to take it for 
granted that Notre Dame would remain a women's college. The Weekend ( .'ollege 
seems solidly established, and teaching in ii is ver\ satisfactory to the faculty The 
following would improve satisfaction and morale further: higher salaries, easing of 
the work-load, perhaps more facilitation for faculty to pursue projects thai are satis- 



fyiiiK to them as inijividuais and professionals rather than iK-inj^ tie J to service to 
their students. If the pi*:nned capital campaign is successful, improvement of the 
college's physical p an? would ^ vc a further lift to morale -nd may help in recruiting 
students. 

:()N(:i.lII)IN(i Rkmarks 

We realize tluit two afid a half days of observations, even hy three experienced 
observers, is ncK enough time to speak with full assurance* But it should be noted 
that the three of us greatly modified the expectations we had come with. We had 
expected more tensions Ik t ween research and teaching, between administration 
and faculty, and a:7i(Mig faculty. We were at first skeptical but then increasingly con- 
vinced that the spirit of community and the sense of joy of working in the institu- 
tion are real We saw that it was possible for an institution to have faculty engaged in 
scholarship without participating in the tense race for research productivity mea- 
sured by numlK-r of publications. We found that there could be a g(M)d faculty with- 
out the high percentage of Ph.D.s that is usually considered a mark of quality. (Only 
55% of the faculty have the doctc^nte.) Wc thought that the high proporti(m of for- 
mer graduates among the faculty did not generate the narrow ing focus and compla- 
cency that <me might expect from such preponderance of alumni. 

Iwcn though the students were very positive about the faculty, some complained 
about not being well enough underst(H)d and guided by their faculty. Some said that 
in their freshman year they were given directions by their faculty advisers that were 
not in their best interests; the advice had made for curricular detours and exf>osure 
to courses that they found not particularly suitable to them. 1b the extent to w hich 
these complaints are valid, they may show that even at as student-oriented a college 
as Notre Dame, the art of pedagogy needs further cultivation. We also remind the 
reader of the comment made to us that faculty ought to be more sympathetic and 
resixHisive to the non-academic side of their students' development. 

Our visit to Notre Dame led to a most pleasant discovery: the existence cif a college 
to which the metaphor of conuiiunity seems truly to apply In the word of one facul- 
ty member, "Notre Dame is a place that empowers people." 
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High on a hill overlooking I^kc Superior is the College of Saint Scholasrica. Inking 
out from the front steps of the massive buildings that dominate the college one sees 
ore boats moored in the harbour of Duluth, The vista is an impressive one and so is 
the college. Kstabiished in 1912 by the Sisters of the Benedictine Order, Saint 
Scholastica has long been devoted to preparing people for service to humankind. 
The Sisters of the Order operate a modern hospital near the campus and this helps 
to explain the college's long commitment to training for the health care professions. 
Yet the college offers a strong liberal arts curriculum as well, and the liberal arts and 
professional faculty appear to live and work in an atmosphere of collaboration and 
mutual respect. A former president characterized the mission of the college as pro- 
viding "liberal arts with its sleeves rolled up." In recent years as new, fairly special- 
ized professional preparation programs have been added to the curriculum, the 
proportion of adult learners attending Saint Scholastica has increased as well so that 
now some 40% of the students are from the ''non-traditionaP age group. While the 
student mix and the life styles and interests of students are far more varied than one 
would fmd at most small liberal arts colleges, these students also appear to exist 
together with a spirit of mutual respect. 

Two-thirds of the approximately 1900 full-time students are women; some two- 
thirds major in one of the health professions, another 20% in business and manage- 
ment and home economics. About 60% are Roman Catholic, and nearly all students 
come from the north central region of the United States. One-third live in college 
residence halls. 

Faculty understand and are committed to the health care/service mission of the col- 
lege. In our conversations several even quoted from the published mission state- 
ment. The mission is fostered in the recruitment, hiring, and orientation of faculty. 
While only 30 of the approximately 1 10 faculty and key administrators are '*reli- 
gious/' the lay faculty speak appreciatively of the mission or culture defined by the 
Benedictine tradition. ""Hospitality/' concern for the individual,'' "flexibility^ 
"^openness to change,*" and "responsiveness to the needs of the surrounding comma* 
nity" are the hallmarks of this culture. 

New educational programs build on this tradition of service to the community and 
on emerging needs, especially in the area of h'^alth care. Feasibility studies precede 
the establishment of each new program, and existing programs are assessed on their 
continued viability, (changes in faculty personnel policies have been an area of con- 
troversy in the last several years, beginning, apparently, with the arrival of the cur- 
rent president. The flist change was the institution of a "rolling" five-year contract 
as an alternative to tenure. According to the new policy, a person who docs not pos- 



scss the terminal degree, but who otherwise meets tenure standards, may receive a 
**roMing'' contract. However, tenure will not Ik granted to a person even with the 
terminal degree if so doing would fully tenure that department. Furthermore, enroll* 
ment projections on a program basis are considered in the tenure decision, and 
tenure will not be granted if there is uncertainty about future enrollments. The 
"rolling" contract is for five years, with the possibility of indefinite renewal for addi- 
tional five-year periods. While the faculty did vote to approve this change, there was 
some resentment about it. On the other hand, some were grateful since this alterna- 
tive enabled them to continue at the college. 

More recently, the Board of Trustees, apparently without any prior consultation with 
appropriate faculty groups, decreed that the Ph J), would be considered the termi- 
nal degree inallfielih. Faculty objected to the unilateral action by the board and 
expressed concern about the effect on faculty who came to the college with other 
understandings. Surprisingly, we did not sense widespread or deep alienation among 
faculty related to these controversies. Most faculty seem to concur with the effort to 
improve standards and with the efforts of the administration to provide some flexi- 
bility for those who do not possess the terminal degree. The administration is pre- 
pared to provide leaves and financial support for faculty who do seek to complete 
the Ph.I) , and several have taken advantage of this support. Kven in this sensitive 
and difficult area of personnel policy, the administration appears to have expressed 
the Benedictine tradition of concern for the individual. 

We were particularly interested in finding the basis for the relatively positive faculty 
morale and sense of satisfaction. We also were determined to find out if there was 
more dissatisfaction than seemed evident from the survey. 

asked most faculty why they thought persons ch<M)se to come to Saint 
Scholastica and why the level of fiiculty satisfaction seemed to be so high. 
Repeatedly this is what we heard: 

• cverNone has a voice — they may express what they feci (although a few argued 
they felt constrained to speak out and to dissent); 

• through the faculty development program, faculty are able to travel, attend confer- 
ences, bring scholars to campus and so on; 

" the atmosphere is kindly and warm, people care for each other, colleague relations arc 
positive, a kind of family spirit is prevalent; 

• the atmosphere is relatively free of tension, there is a high level of autonomy— to 
design curriculum, schedule classes, etc.; there is little red tape; 

• service to the community is encouraged; adaptability and flexibility are important. 

(llcarly, there are additional reasons for the comparatively high level of faculty satis- 
faction. In recent years, enrollment has increased, programs ha\e been added, and 
the atmosphere has shifted from one of planning for decline to one of actual growth. 



The presence of adult learners has also helped, l^y faculty have been added. In a 
remarkably graceful act, the Sisters decided to permit their beautiful (lothic-stylc 
chapel to be transformed into a modern, stylish library. A much smaller, tastefully 
done chapel is on the ground floor of the former chapel, the library is on the next 
three floors. Several lay faculty commented on the positive impact of this decision. 
Furthermore, there is no pressure to do research. It is encouraged if one takes the 
initiative, but we encountered no feeling of tension on this issue. 

There is some tension over issues that relate to the position— or perceived position 
of the (Church hierarchy on cer^^ain social issues. The Roman (Catholic position on 
abortion, for example, led to a controversy over the visit of a projected speaker, but 
we did not sense that this was a major cause of concern for most faculty. Our hunch 
is that it would be if a larger proportion of the faculty were from traditional liberal 
arts disciplines. 

The testimony of a young, lay, non-Roman (Catholic woman in a lilK'ral arts discipline 
sums up our sense of one of the essential reasons faculty are satisfled w ith their lives 
at Saint Scholastica: 

The Sisters are wonderful people; the one in my department is like many — 
remarkably alive, involved, creative, vibrant. Their spirit infuses the 
college — they are disciplined and committed and it spreads to the rest of us. 
They pass on the tradition even as they are careful to listen to the youngest of 
us. They hire those whom they sense can catch the spirit. Since the identity of 
the place is so clear, tensions can arise, as well, of course. 

■ LuADKRsnip AND Dkcision Makinc; 

Administration and faculty appear to work together in a basically participatory style. 
The curren? president t(K)k the initiative in discussions which led to a new gover- 
nance system. 'I'he Faculty Assembly consisting of all teaching faculty is chaired by 
an elected faculty meml>er. 

While we did not determine the jurisdiction of the Assembly in detail, it does dis- 
cuss, adopt resolutions on a wide variety of subjects, and decide certain issues. 
There is a steering committee made up of the chairs of all faculty committees, 
which advises the administration. The faculty development committ»;e makes 
grants to faculty and holds faculty workshops largely on its own. There is a large 
administrative-faculty-studcnt budget committee that considers essential policy 
issues about tuition and salaries, proposals from departments for funding for new 
equipment, positions, programs, and the like. Fhere are departmental and divisional 
faculty (iovernancc is based on the concept of shared authority, and the distribution 
of authority is described in detail in the Imulty Handbook. 

W^hile there seems to be a high level of participation in gr)vcrnancc, there did seem 
to be some ambivalence in faculty attitudes about the legitimacy of the decision- 
making process. F.ven so, this did not appear to be a central issue for most faculty. 
Some faculty seemed to consider the Assembly as mostly a forum for talk, implying 



that the administration really decided most issues, at least the important ones. We 
sensed a vague undercurrent of frustration about the whole business of governance. 
The president and two academic administrative officers arc seen as accessible and 
open and as listeners. Quite frankly, this ambivalence and sense of frustration seems 
fairly normal. 

I'hc president, his administrative staff, and the faculty chairs of the several divisions 
with whom we talked clearly arc building on and reinforcing the dominant culture. 
The president talks about the tradition, a brief history of the college has been print- 
ed, new faculty hear of the tradition in orientation, the chief academic officer talks to 
students in an annual convocation, and new academic programs build on the tradi- 
tion. The president moves about the campus, talking with faculty informally. His 
•"door is op^,*" he is accessible to all on an equal basis. A few faculty claim he does 
not listen, has a low regard for faculty, and is not accessible. Our own judgment is 
that the vast majority seem to think and to feel that he is doing a good job and is 
accessible. The faculty surprised the president at an annual faculty and staff recogni- 
tion djnner by awarding him a **Great Degree of Gratitude" for his efforts. The presi- 
dent's style is direct and energetic; but some say his humor is a bit caustic and puts 
off some faculty. Most essentially, however, under his leadership, both student enroll- 
ment and the endowment have increased, and the college is healthy'fmancially. In 
the last few years a Faculty Assembly has been created, and the Faculty Development 
Committee administers considerable sums of professional development money. 
Meetings and discussion abound. The faculty clearly controls the curriculum. 

The college has been effective in balancing the needs for innovation and stability. 
The new programs have built on the historic strengths of the college. Faculty 
retraining builds on faculty interests and needs as well as on institutional priorities. 
The college seems to have responded to the variety of faculty needs. We sensed no 
bias for or against faculty in the applied versus theoretical fields, nor in liberal arts as 
against professional fields. Several faculty with whom we talked expressed apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity to expand or modify their competencies. The only obvious 
differences among faculty are the all-t(M)-familiar ones based on geographic kKation 
on campus; those in one of the two main classrcMun-office buildings do not sec much 
of those in the other. 

The president is credited with much of the forward motion of the college, the two 
academic administrati^rs are deseribed as gmid listeners, and the chair of the Faculty 
Assembly is descrilK'd as one who represents faculty concerns. There is a person who 
assists faculty in the preparation of proposals to outside sources, and her work is 
much appreciated. Leadership appears to Ix; fairly decentralized, and initiative comes 
from many people, There seems to Ix: a sense of shared responsibility. The Sisters arc 
role models for many lay faculty. Their decision to permit their chapel to become the 
library was mentioned scxeral times as a symbol of the essence of the college. 

■ Faci i;n Dfvtlopmfvt 

Most of the dollars spent on faculty development have come from a scries of exter- 
nal grants. Departmental budgets include a small allotment for travel for each facul- 
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ty person, but it is understwHl that major support to go to conferences and conven- 
tions will come from the funds administered by the Faculty Development 
('ommittee. A few faculty have taken sabbatical leaves, but faculty did not seem to 
know much about sabbatical policy. The Faculty Handbook does describe policy 
about a variety of leaves. Applications go from department chairperson, to division 
chairperson, to dean of the faculty, to the senior vice president and then to the 
president, "who will make the final decision." One becomes eligible to apply after 
six years of full-time teaching at the college and thereafter at the end of each such 
six years. Ix-aves are for a full year at half salary or for one quarter at full salary. While 
the policy and procedure seem fairly conventional, not many faculty spoke of such 
leaves, and we did not pursue this topic specifically. We suspect that Sisters would 
not consider taking such letves and that other faculty cannot afford to take a full 
year and consider a quarter too short a time. We found no (>olicy describing the crite- 
ria for granting a sabbatical leave. 

There is a l(Kal endowment fund to support faculty development. The principal i.s 
now valued at alxiut $«(K).(KM>. We gathered that this fund has not, in fact, Ixien 
used fully while the external grants have been available. Rather, at least some of the 
income has been used to permit growth in the fund so larger amounts will be avail- 
able once the external grants expire. 

The faculty development pr(»gram is described in the haculiy HandlMK)k us follows: 
l*aculty Development Projjram 

The Faculty Development l*rogram has two major sources of funding: the 
Marshall Kndowment for Teaching Kxcellence and the Bush Foundation 
Faculty Development IVogram. It has completed a three-year Mcknight 
Foundation grant program and a Northwest Area Foundation Vitality grant. 

Monies from the Marshall Kndowment are used to fund a small grants program 
which enables facultv to participate in workshops, conferences, and courses 
which contribute to their continued professional growth. These funds arc also 
utilized to support faculty sabbaticals and research programs. 

The comprehensive faculty development program funded by the Bush 
Foundation l)egan in 1981 and extends through the 1986-«7 academic year. 
This project includes the following faculty development activities: 




1. On-Campu8 Faculty learning Program 



a. Institutes to Etthamr Teachit^ Efftcthmess 

Two weekend institutes per year for facult>' which focus on assunnptions and 
strategies for effective teaching, and essentials of performance evaluation. 

b. Workshops on Topics of Currmt Intrrest to Faculty 

Four workshops during the three years of the grant period will be devoted 
to topics identified through a needs assessment questionnaire. 

c. Hamity Enrichment 

A week-long institute in each summer of the grant period will be offered on 
Adult Development and Learning, Rcid Experience, and Uarning Styles. 

2. Programs to Promote Faculty Vitality 

a. Small Grants 

An individual faculty member or a group of faculty may apply for funding to 
attend meetings, conferences, do research or to bring an outstanding person 
to campus to conduct a workshop or educational activity. 

b. Release Time for Reading 

Rve faculty members per year, during either the summer or the academic 
year, may receive funds to develop new courses, improve current courses, or 
to update themselves on new developments in their field by applying to the 
Dean of l^culty for funds and for approval of their plans. 

c. Faculty Retraining and Upgrading 

Four faculty members per year may apply for funds to the Dean of ftculty 
for retraining opportunities or for upgrading their present professional 
preparation. 

Faculty will be responsible for coordinating all aspects of the faculty develop- 
ment program. Faculty members who wish to participate in the faculty develop- 
ment activities should contact the Chair of the Faculty Development 
Committee or the Dean of Faculty. The Committee is responsible for: 

a. Disseminating information about faculty development opportunities. 

b. Developing policy, forms and guidelines that will define funding priorities 
and procedures for applications. 

c. Making funding decisions based on agreed-upon criteria. 

d. Working with the Dean of Faculty in planning and coordinating various 
workshops, seminars and institutes. 
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Given this range of opportunities, faculty are able to develop in ways appropriate to 
their career stages. However, there are no programs specifically designated for facul- 
ty at particular career stages, and none specifically designed to encourage or support 
research. The emphasis is on teaching improvement, on the maintenance of profes- 
sional competence and affiliations, and on upgrading and retaining* Even so^ a few 
faculty have used faculty development funds to do research, and we talked^to a few 
who have ongoing research programs. All of these emphases arc consistent with the 
nature and the aspirations of the college and of the faculty. It may well be, as the 
proportion of lay faculty increases and as the Ph.D. becomes the standard degree, 
that faculty interest in research and scholarship will increase. 

When we asked faculty which activities most contributed to their sense of satisfac- 
tion, virtually without exception they mentioned the small grant program, permit- 
ting travel to conferences, and the like. Campus workshops and institutes were also 
popular These latter events encourage colleague interaction and improve faculty 
confidence in their teaching. The opportunity to get away from campus brings a 
fresh perspective, reinforces appreciation for Saint Scholastica, and encourages con- 
tacts with a wider world. The opportunities for retraining were appreciated as well. 

■ Resoiirc:p:s 

The college is experiencing growth, not retrenchment. While salaries are low, they 
are in the middle of the range of independent, undergraduate colleges in Minnesota 
and the Midwest. The Sisters' services are ^^contributed," and this is reflected as 
both an expense and an income item in the budget. An additional endowment of 
about $5 million dollars would be needed to pay the salaries of an equivalent num* 
ber of lay faculty were these services not provided. Much of Saint Scholastica's suc- 
cess has come from the low tuition, and salaries will not improve unless either 
tuition is increased significantly or the endowment grows considerably. 

Higher salaries might well improve morale, especially of faculty in those areas where 
competitive salaries in the business world are much higher Quality of life and the 
absence of conventional pressures seem to compensate to a fair extent for less than 
generous salaries. 

■ Coi.leagijp:s and Students 

Colleague relations are one of the basic sources of satisfaction at the college. While 
there is not much critique of each other's scholarship since not many faculty are 
engaged in conventional scholarship, there seems to be considerable sharing about 
teaching and common concerns. Working relationships are positive. 

I'hcse arc some of the comments we heard about collea ;ues: 

Wc really enjoy working with each other 

We have g(K>d working relationships, but don't see each other socially \er\' much. 
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We arc a caring community 

Our colleagues are supportive, the atmosphere is like a family 

This is a humane place. You know you can make a difference. Working with my 
colleagues is wonderful. 

Furthermore, faculty do seem committed to staying current in their fields. 

Traditional-age students are a mixture of first-, second-, and third-generation college 
attendees. The many adult learners take classes along with the younger ones. On 
balance, the mix is stimulating, and while there are some tensions (the young feel 
the older sometimes dominate and get preferential treatment), these are directly 
addressed in group discussions. Most faculty seem to thrive on the situation. There 
seems to be an easy acceptance of the mix of liberal arts and job- or skill-related stu- 
dents. Generally students seem to be positive, hard-working, and emotionally 
healthy 7*hc quality of life is good. This is not a party school. Many students work, 
and nearly 90% receive some form of financial aid, 

■ Factors ou rsiDE the College that Affect Morale 

Factors external to the college did not seem very salient in terms of faculty morale. 
Faculty are attracted by the low cost of living and the local recreational opportuni- 
ties — the lake, skiing, and the arts. One docs need to enjoy cold, long winters and not 
be overly bothered by isolation. The faculty we talked with appreciate the total envi- 
ronment and do not resent it. This attitude is in stark contrast to faculty attitudes at 
some colleges where faculty resent the isolation and seem to blame the college for 
being where it is. At some more selective colleges, faculty who are the most concerned 
about isolation are those with active research programs. They miss the opportunity to 
talk with colleagues about their scholarship. The Saint Scholastica faculty seems to be 
oriented locally with few professional contacts regionally or nationally 

■ Faculit Career Orieni ations and the CoLLE(iE 

We sensed significant congruence between individual faculty values and goals and 
college priorities. At the time of our visit there was some tension over the board pol- 
icy on exclusive reliance on the Ph.D. as the only acceptable terminal degree. 
Beyond that, a few faculty were concerned about a few instances in which some saw 
tension between academic freedom and the position of the (Church hierarchy as fil- 
tered through the president. 

There is no tension on the issue of local versus professional cultures. Nor is the vex- 
ing issue of teaching versus research, so central at most of the more selective liberal 
arts colleges, of concern at Saint Scholastica. As the professional status of the faculty 
is enhanced, this situation is apt to change. 

Tensions also could arise as the college takes on certain new programs. IVavcl to dis- 
tant off-campus sites will become a burden for some faculty; even now we heard 
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some concern about excessive demands on tim^ and energy. Increasing numbers of 
evening and summer classes, especially if they are added to what arc already heavy 
teaching loads, will lead to resentment and to a tired and worn-out faculty 

There seems to be no difference in the morale of faculty in the applied and liberal 
arts areas* We tried to provoke faculty on this issue, without success* Both ""groups'" 
of faculty appreciate the contributions the other makes* The liberal arts faculty do 
not seem to resent having few student majors* They seem to accept their role as 
serving students in the more applied fields. 

■ Concluding Remarks 

The college provides faculty with the opportunity to live out their vocations at Saint 
Scholastica and to take on diverse responsibilities at the college. Faculty have con- 
siderable freedom to choose their own work activities and to be of service to others. 
Individual initiative and a sense of personal responsibility are important values at 
Saint Scholastica. The major sources of satisfaction are several. The generous faculty 
development program is important. The range of possibilities is extensive and 
responsive to varying faculty needs and preferences and to college priorities as well. 
So is the recent success of the college in attracting new students. There are more 
students, more money, new programs, and expansion of the traditional mission. 

Perhaps of greatest signiricance at the College of Saint Scholastica is the clarity of 
its mission. Faculty are committed to the mission. The members of the community 
are drawn together by the Benedictine tradition* There is a center at Saint 
Scholastica. Ix^adership is important, too. The style of the current president dis- 
turbs some faculty, but most are appreciative of his openness and of his success in 
defminga positive goal for the community* He is a lay president who keeps ground- 
ed in the religious tradition of the institution* He is a presence yet he docs not 
dominate. He gives support and points the way to new challenges* He shares 
responsibility with others and yet articulates m v directions. 

Supportive faculty development programs, people who care for each other, and a 
shared commitment to a mission that combines the liberal arts with service to peo- 
ple C*liberal arts with its sleeves rolled up*') all contribute to the relatively high 
level of satisfaction of the faculty at the College of Saint Scholastica. 



Harrisonbcirg^ Virginia 

Ann E. Austin 

Case Study Team: Ann E. Austin, with Roger BakJwin 

Eastern Mcnnonitc College (EMC), located in Harrisonburg in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia, is a liberal arts college responsible to the Mennonice Church,** 
While the catalog states that education is provided ^Trom an Anabaptist/Mennonite 
perspective^ the college welcomes any student wishing a Christian education. 
Founded in 1917, it now has the equivalent of 57 full-time faculty and 906 students 
and an 88-acre campus with 33 buildings* 

Though its recent history has been difficult, with declining enrollments, tight 
resources, and the destruction of the main campus building by fire, EMC*s faculty 
morale and satisfaction surpass levels at many other small liberal arcs colleges. The 
primary source of this somewhat surprisingly high level of morale is a shared commit- 
ment to a set of values, which, for most of the faculty and staff, is essentially an 
expression of their Mennonite faith. As one administrator explained, ""EMC is not 
just a church-related college, it is a church college, directly under church control, 
This widely shared commitment to Mennonite values and way of life creates a strong, 
unifying institutional culture. Most members of the community are committed to the 
mission of doing God*s work. They see themselves engaged in a common endeavor, 
rather than as individuals primarily interested in their own careers. Embedded in the 
culture are such values as commitment to service, humility, peaccfulness, and avoid- 
ance of conflict* Such Mennonite values, which deflne the organizational culture, 
influence the style of leadership and decision making; the nature of relationships 
between faculty, administrators, and students; many of the professional development 
activities in which faculty engage; and some of the ways in which faculty approach 
their careers. The relatively high morale and satisfaction expressed by Eastern 
Mennonite faculty emerge from the congruence of the organizational culture. 

Other factors, some best understood in the context of th'; collegers recent past, also 
contribute to faculty morale and satisfaction. Since the 1980-81 academic year when 
enrollment was at 1,036, a steady enrollment decline has occurred; enrollment in 
the 1986-87 year was 747 students. However, at the time of our visit in the spring of 
1987, indicators for the 1987-88 year suggested that enrollment was '^bottoming 
out** and might begin to rise. These indicators were one source of hopefulness about 
the future. Another difficulty occurred about four years ago when the main campus 
building was destroyed by fire. Over a period of three years, while money for a new 
campus center was raised, the remains of this building served as a constant reminder 
of difficult times. The newly constructed campus center has given renewed hope to 
many for a promising future for EMC. 

In addition to the expected enrollment turnaround and the new building, the lead- 
ership of EMC^ has contributed to positive morale. Richard Detweilcr served as pres- 
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ident for approximately seven years and is revered and loved for the example he set 
as a deeply spiritual man. At the same time that faculty commended his pastoral 
leadership, especially through difficult times, they were looking forward to the new 
president who was joining the college in summer of 1987. As an attorney, he was 
expected to bring different and useful expertise to the college. Though at the time 
of our visit, faculty felt some anxiety and uncertainty about the impending arrival of 
a new leader, they were eager for the infusion of new ideas. The respect accorded to 
Richard Detweiler and the excitement generated by anticipated leadership change 
undoubtedly relate to the levels of morale we found. Furthermore, the current 
dean, in office about three years at the time of our visit, is widely respected and 
appreciated for her support of faculty, her professionalism, and her hard work. 

In addition to the expected enrollment turnaround, the completion of the new cam- 
pus center, and the successful leadership team, many faculty cite the location of the 
college as a factor contributing to their positive morale. The beauty of the area, the 
relative proximity of several universities and large cities, and the friendliness of the 
town of Harrisonburg all are appreciated and enjoyed. 

While morale and satisfaction are generally strong, some conditions have a negative 
impact on the faculty. Faculty salaries are apparently low in comparison with similar 
colleges and are actually at the bottom of the range for Virginia colleges and univer- 
sities. All realize that salary levels create difficulties for faculty and make it difficult 
to attract new faculty; the College Five-year Plan under development at the time of 
our visit grapples with this problem. Other factors affecting morale negatively 
incluae heav^ teaching loads, often four courses per term with six or seven different 
courses a year. Some faculty also complain of insufficient money for program and 
library budgets and for off-campus professional development. Some also find insuffi- 
cient time to pursue research interests. 

Despite these concerns, the culture at EMC has supported faculty and administra- 
tors as they have continued steadfastly with their work, their mission. Vhis strong, 
congruent culture, in combination with good leadership and a cautious optimism 
about the college's future well-being, is the foundation from which strong faculty 
morale has emerged. 

The newly completed Campus Center stands as a metaphor for both the enduring 
culture of EMC and its current vitality. The unusual shape of the Center was pi 
posefully designed to elicit thoughts of the traditional Mennonite barn. Inside, a 
central area serves as a casual gathering place, surrounded by the post office, the 
records office, and other student services offices. Faculty offices and attractive, 
well-equipped classrooms arc on upper floors. The Center tangibly bases EMC in its 
Mennonite heritage while also symbolizing the institutioivs commitment to prepar- 
ing its students for today's challenges. Furthermore, the building exemplifies the 
values of consensus and community that pervade the college. I^aculty, administra- 
tors, and students mentioned that the construction of the new (>enter both con- 
tributes to morale and symbolizes institutional well-being. By replacing the burned 
shell of the former building that had remained in the center of the campus for about 
three years, the Campus (lentcr represents the ability of the college to rise above 
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difficulties, preserve its values, and look to the future. Faculty and students are 
aware that symbols of their traditions, of their continuing perseverance, and of their 
anticipation of future success surround them. 

Having advanced the thesis about the key role played by EMC's institutional cul- 
ture in contributing to faculty morale and satisfaction, this case analysis now exam- 
ines in more detail the way in which the organizational culture is a key ingredient 
contributing to morale as well as the role played by other factors* 

■ A Distinctive Organizational Culture 

The organizational culture of EMC is determined by the fact that it is a "church col- 
lege,*' an institution not inde[>endent of the Church, but instead a vehicle of the 
Church. Its mission is to serve the Mcnnonitc Church by working with students 
from that tradition (as well as others who subscribe to the values of the Mennonite 
Church) and to emphasize service as taught in the Christian tradition. Key words 
that we heard frequently were faith, mission, service, tolerance, community, work 
ethic, and simplicity. 

For many faculty and administrators, the great majority of whom are Mennonites, 
the choice to work at EMC is related to a sense of "calling, not just a job," They see 
themselves as servants of the Church, with work at the college being "one way to 
express one's personal faith." As one administrator explained, "we want to give back 
to the Church some of what we've gained." Because of the pervasive commitment to 
the Mennonite faith and to the college as a mission of the Church, "ownership faith- 
wise is wide-based." 

A keystone of the Mennonite faith is the importance of service. Virtually all with 
whom we talked indicated that they are motivated by the sense of engaging in ser- 
vice to the college, the Church, and the students. Since most faculty are 
Mennonite, they grew up with the "service motif," in the words of a faculty mem- 
ber. Another explained, *i consider my job as part of service so I am willing to work 
for a low salary." The dean emphasized that the college's service mission is "the 
heart and soul of what we are." This focus on service is expressed in numerous ways 
in the life of the college. Students and faculty easily provided examples of the way 
the service theme appears in teaching. For example, in business courses, discussion 
concerns ethics in business and the issue of being a C'hristian in the business world. 
A social work faculty member encourages her students to explore value systems with 
their clients. Faculty w ill urge students to "think (about this issue) in terms of our 
faith" or will ask them about the implications of a particular topic for the *\simple 
life style." 

Beyond individual classes, the service theme is expressed through the Global Village 
curriculum, which resulted from a review and revision of general education require- 
ments in the early 1980s. This curriculum requires students to rake nine hours of 
courses concerning cross-cultural issues. Some of these hours are taken as part of a 
required cross-cultural off-campus experience, which can take a student out of the 
country to such places as the Middle Fast or Central America, or, stateside, to 
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Choctaw or Navajo reservations or New York City. Additionally, the service emphasis 
that students have been taught influences their career choices, with many graduates 
pursuing teaching, nursing, social work, church work, and bio*-health-reIated areas. 
In sum, the service theme pervades EMC. Faculty sec their work as an expression of 
Christian service, the curriculum and teaching practices inculcate students with the 
centrality of service to one's life, and students leave EMC to carry on the service 
commitment they have learned. 

Another aspect of the organizational culture is the high degree of tolerance and 
acceptance and the low degree of competitiveness within the college. Faculty 
explained that they are supportive and tolerant of each other, reminding us that 
most of them were taught from childhood to seek peace and avoid conflict. As one 
faculty member explained, they are careful not to be **emotive against someone.** 
Another explained that department heads respect each other and each others* disci- 
plines, a comment we observed to be true. Related to tolerance and acceptance is a 
strong commitment to consensual decision making, with most decisions made 
through the work of formal committees and ultimately through group consensus. 
While disagreements or confrontations may occr-r, they arc resolved patiently and 
quietly, not angrily It seems that, as decisions arc worked through, individual prefer- 
ences arc set aside as a sense of the greater good emerges through group consensus. 
(Decision making is discussed in more detail later in this case study.) However, 
though consensus is highly valued, it is a consensus that allows diversity of thinking. 
An administrative staff member interviewed was eager to emphasize that there is 
**much plurality at EMC,,., [It] is not like an evangelical college.** There is a wide 
spectrum of opinions, he explained, so that it takes a while to come to focus. 
Apparently it is the tolerance and acceptance of differences, rather than denial of 
them, that enables the forging of consensus. 

Even beyond feelings of tolerance, acceptance, and consensus, the institutional cul- 
ture at EMC involves a sense of community One administrative staff membe 
explained that at EMC, **we don*t work on *my career*; here, it*s a *body thing/ or 
community.** Another person noted, *'this is family** A critical ingredient behind the 
community feeling is that most faculty are members of the Mennonite Church and 
attend church together. Those who are not still subscribe to the values espoused by 
the Church, and these ''non-Mennos,** as they arc called, seem well integrated in 
the college community We detected little segregation, other than the term ^'non- 
Menno,** Other elements of the community or **family** feeling are the use of first 
names by and for everyone (the president at the time of our visit, for example, is 
"Richard**), which is a Mennonite tradition that seems to convey humility and 
brotherhood, the help accorded new families when they arc settling in, and the com* 
fortable student faculty relationships. 

A strong Protestant work ethic is another ingredient in the culture. Being productive 
is a strong motivator, and faculty speak of "always doing your best" and getting sat- 
isfaction from doing a job well.** A related element is the motivation resulting from 
the recognition that Mennonites are part of a minority in American society For 
some, the effort to work hard and do well derives from a "^desire to overcome an 
inferiority complex, to overcome a feeling that they 'come from farms*.** 



Additionally, though, as the links to traditional farm life become more distant, the 
Mennonitcs feel they must work hard to focus on their traditional values and the 
meaning of those values in the world today. 

Finally, related to the elements of faith, service, acceptance, community, and hard 
work is the extent to which the culture is, in the words of one faculty member, **all- 
consuming/' One faculty meriber expressed a theme implied in the comments of 
many: *An institution like this can claim your heart and soul." Faculty are very 
involved in all aspects of the college, from committee work to teaching to advising 
students to contributing to important decisions. While some faculty choose to live a 
bit removed from the college, many live in a group of homes situated on the periph- 
ery of the campus. Furthermore, even on quite modest salaries, many faculty con- 
tribute to the endowment fund. A more simple example is given by the new young 
faculty member who said, "EMC is my life.... It's fun.... It's the people, students, 
community, theology, faith.... It's the little things." 

■ LKADERSHIP AND DECISION MAKING 

"^Consensual" is the best word to describe the decision-making process as well as the 
atmosphere within which administrators lead at F4istern Mennonite College. Within 
a college characterized by wide ownership and high faculty and staff commitment, 
EMC's decision-making processes are participative and very collegiaL While the 
president and dean play significant leadership roles and are highly respected, leader- 
ship is shared among faculty and administrators. The contentiousness, turfdom, and 
wrangling often characterizing colleges and universities do not apply to Eastern 
Mennonite. The devotion to working at consensus is a manifestation of the 
Mennonite way of life a.id commitment to consideration, service, humility, and cor - 
flict avoidance. 

At EMC, the community as a whole is formulating its future and dealing with prob- 
lems. The consensual approach involves much process work, which, according to 
some faculty, "gets long, but is \\holcsome." In addition to the usual committees, 
two important leadership bodies are the Dean's Committee, a small group composed 
of several department heads elected to advise the dean, and the Academic (Council, 
composed of all department heads, numbering about 20. The process of decision 
making also occurs in earnest at the monthly (or bi*monthly) faculty meetings. 
Faculty report that they feel they can be heard. While some may be quite involved 
in committees or in certain issues, others can comfortably choose a less active role. 
We attended a regular faculty meeting and heard a lively discussion. While individu- 
als expressed disagreement on some issues, they simultaneously showed respect and 
consideration for each other's positions. The dean led the meeting, yet various fac- 
ulty members who serve on a long-range planning committee also were at the head 
of the room and fielded some of the questions, 

The manner in which faculty cuts were made three years prior to our visit illustrates 
the consensual approach to decision making at EMC. Facing enrollment declines 
and financial pressures, the board directed that five faculty and five administrative 
positions be cut. The faculty-appointed Dean s Committee organized to work with 
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Dn Lcc Snyder, the new dean, chose to approach the board's directive by looking at 
programs instead of individuals. Supported by much openness on the part of the fac- 
ulty, programs were evaluated on criteria of effectiveness, student interest and the 
market, and current enrollment and strength of the program. The evaluation process 
involved the Academic Council (department heads) and a faculty-administrator 
planning team and resulted in the decision to terminate several programs (among 
them Art and Art Education, Business Education, Home Economics, and Home 
Economics Education). Two of the individuals involved in these programs apparent- 
ly took other positions in the college, and the others retired or left the college. 
While such program termination can be devastating to individuals and an institution 
as a whole, faculty and administrators indicated that the high degree of involvement 
and the deep commitment to the college over self contributed to a relatively harmo- 
nious decision-making process about the cuts. 

The Five-Ycar Plan currently under development is another example of the consen- 
sual, cooperative approach to decision making at EMC* Initial ideas and hopes were 
aired in a faculty meeting, after which the Dean s Committee prepared a draft for 
discussion by the full faculty at an off-campus retreat. As ideas developed, the 
Academic Council reviewed suggestions from faculty and students and identified 
priorities. Following the retreat and the work of the Academic Council, the Dean s 
Committee developed a second draft. Students and faculty members responded to 
this draft at an open forum. At the time of our visit, the Dean's Cdmmittec was writ- 
ing the third draft. While other colleges and universities often involve many people 
in retrenchment decisions and long-range planning, the degree of consensus and the 
pervasive notion that the college and its needs sup>ersede any personal desires seem 
unusually high and remarkably distinctive at EMC. Without doubt, this approach to 
institutional decision making is a direct manifestation of the college's culture. 

Though leadership is shared and decision making is largely consensual, senior lead- 
ers play a highly significant role in the life of the college and in the high level of 
morale. To paraphrase one faculty member, though faculty do not want authoritari- 
anism in their leaders, they do want to see a vision imagined and articulated. In dif- 
ferent and complementary ways, the president (at the time of the visit) and dean 
articulate the vision. 

Richard Detweiler, who, at the time of our visit, was soon concluding his term as 
president after seven years, previously headed a Mennonite school and then served 
as dean of the seminary (which adjoins the college). He is widely respected for pro- 
viding an example of a spiritually motivated life and appreciated for the feeling of 
security he has cultivated throughout the difficult challenges of recent years* More 
tangibly, he has strengthened ties between the college and the Mennonite Church 
and worked through the process of building a new Campus Center. Faculty consis- 
tently characterize him as 'Verv personable,'' ''casual and warm," and accessible 
through an "open door policy''; he is one who "does not polarize" individuals or 
groups and with whom no one ever gets angry* As institutional leader during a diffi- 
cult period, he has served as a symbolic reminder of the religious and cultural values 
defining the essence of the college. The new president is also a Mennonite, but he 
brings a very difficult mix of abilities. Faculty and administrative staff express the 



hope that, with his expertise as an attorney and his experience outside academe, he 
will help the college with its long-range planning and efforts to meet the future. 

Dr. Lee Snyder is the other key individual in the leadership team. While Richard has 
been especially strong as the spiritual leader, l>ee is highly respected and appreciat- 
ed as the manager of the college. A Mennonitc herself, she served previously as 
assistant dean, left the college to pursue a doctorate in English, then returned as 
acting dean, and with strong faculty support, became dean in 1985. Faculty feel 
secure with her at the helm because she is seen as very competent. As one faculty 
member explained, "she is awarded her turf for her competence.*' "More a manager 
than a philosopher,'' she is reported to always have an abundance of data — she is 
always prepared and conscientious. An energetic, friendly woman, she fits the words 
used to describe her by some of the faculty: "she has style,*" and "she is very profes- 
sional.'' Because of her command of detail and hard work, faculty believe what she 
says to them. 

Beyond her conscientious work, Lee is a good communicator. Faculty and adminis- 
trative staff feel she is a good listener, one who hears and weighs arguments and evi- 
dence before making decisions. She is "not presumptuous" about situations but 
instead stays close to a situation before attempting a decision or solution. Before 
moving from the position of assistant dean to dean, she asked for an evaluation of 
her work from the faculty* Her open and tactful communication style also enables 
her to "step on toes without scuffing anyone's shoes," as one individual described. 
After she listens openly, she then is willing to formulate and implement necessary 
decisions. 

Faculty especially appreciate the tangible and specific ways in which the dean sup- 
ports their work. She asks faculty how things are going, tells individuals how good 
they are, and takes time to mention that "we appreciate that you are here." She 
makes particular efforts to use faculty to assist her on projects or concerning deci- 
sions, and then she thanks them for their work. In addition to general supportive- 
ness and appreciation, Lee has restored and actively seeks ways to encourage faculty 
development. The faculty sec her as their advocate with the board, and, in the 
words of at least some faculty, *'the dean and the faculty see eye-to-eyc." 

In summary; the president and the dean are an effective team that builds on and 
reinforces the strong culture of the college. Richard Detwcilcr exemplifies a life 
motivated by spiritual commitment, humility, and service* Lee Snyder's attention to 
detail and conscientious hard work arc integrated with kindness, generosity, a sense 
of caring, and a belief that her role as institutional leader really is the role of ser\ant 
to the college. 

■ Faculit Development and Recogni i ion of Diversm^ 

.AMONG FACI'LTV' 

Though resources for faculty devjlopmcni activities apparently have been cut back 
in recent years. Dean Lee Snyder has worked hard during her several years in office 
to provide financial support for faculty development, and the traditional forms for 
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faculty development are available. Faculty members arc eligible for a funded sabbati- 
cal after seven years; the sabbatical leave must fit an individual's professional devel- 
opment plan and be approved by the Sabbatical Committee, t\)ssibilities exist for 
creatively teaming a year of funded sabbatical with an additional year of leave with- 
out pay. Faculty arc encouraged to use this route to pursue the doctorate. 

Other faculty development support includes $250 available to each faculty member 
for professional trips and a loan program for those working on doctorates. The 
Faculty Research Committee made four modest grants to faculty members for 
research support during 1986-87, the year of the site visit. The dean and some of 
the faculty identified faculty meetings as a form of faculty development, since these 
gatherings often include presentations on useful topics, such as grading. Dean 
Snyder initiated an off-campus retreat that became a successful faculty develop- 
ment activity scheduled to occur every two years. The retreat includes both work, 
intellectual exchange, and scKializing, with spouses invited. The college is striving 
to gather funds to support several endowed faculty chairs, which would involve 
release time for research and money to support students engaged with the faculty 
on research and writing projects. 

Some effort is made to recogni/e individual needs and differences among facultv 
For example, special attention to the needs of junior faculty is shown in the mentor- 
ing program, through which a former department head has the responsibility of 
assisting new^ faculty with their teaching by visiting with them, attending at least 
one class, and assisting them in reviewing student evaluations. The junior faculty 
with whom we talked found this mentoring to be vcn; helpful. The dean tries to 
address individual needs by selecting and financially providing for individual lo 
attend special programs or meetings that may be of particular interest. In sending a 
team to a (Council of Independent Colleges' Faculty Insticutc* she explained that 
she considered which senior faculty members might appreciate the opportunity for 
rejuvenation and which junior faculty meml>ers might bring fresh enthusiasm to the 
team. The dean and president also try to support faculty who want various short- 
term opportunities outside the (College. A faculty member might take a funded sab- 
batical paired with unpaid leave time to do missionary work, teach overseas, or 
research and write on misology or other topics. The dean also has available a fund to 
assist individuals with such creative work as w riting a novel. 

WTiilc the desires of faculty and administrators for resources to support faculty pro- 
fessional development exceed the current availability of funds, the college seems at 
least to be providing the traditional kinds of support, and the dean, especially, tries to 
recogni/e and assist faculty with special needs. Faculty development activities do not 
appear to be key factors contributing to high morale, but. in the total equation, they 
are positive and appreciated opportunities. It is noteworthy that the Mennonite cul- 
ture is evidenced specifically in at least one aspect of professional development activ- 
ities; extended leaves for the purpose of church work (mission work, teaching) are 
accommodated in a way that one would not expect in rnosi colleges. 
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■ Resources 



Though a decline in resources in the last five years has strained faculty morale, the 
culture of the college maintains the commitment and motivation of faculty and 
administrators despite hard times. Improvement in extrinsic rewards would enhance 
morale, however At the time of our visit, faculty and administrators perceived the 
college to be in a transitional period (a new president, the newly completed Campus 
Center, an expected enrollment turnaround, and a start on endowment building) 
that they anticipate will lead into more successful times. Currently, this anticipation 
is enhancing their morale. 

A Five-Year Academic Plan and a Physical Plant Master Plan are under development* 
Additionally, particular attention focuses on increasing salaries and raising funds to 
establish several endowed chairs. The salary issue is one of considerable concern, 
especially for young faculty who find it difficult to purchase homes in today^s market 
on their modest incomes. Since the college is eager to attract good faculty members, 
faculty and administrators alike feel an increase in salary levels is necessary. 
Supporting this view, the board recently increased salaries by 6% and made a com- 
mitment to work to improve them further The funds for the endowed chairs that 
the college is striving to establish will be used in three ways: ( 1) to offset salaries 
and fringe benefits; (2) to provide monies for program expenditures to be used for 
equipment, student internships, research endeavors, and curricular developments; 
and (3) to support student scholarships* While EMC is a ""small gift school, since 
many alumni work in service-oriented positions, the college has seen an increase 
recently in alumni participation in annual giving. 

In summary, we believe that faculty morale at EMC is based in the strong religiously 
oriented culture that motivates faculty even when resources arc low. However, some 
positive signs of improvement in resources — concern from the board about salaries, 
progress in endowing faculty chairs, an apparent turnaround in the enrollment 
decline that will lead to more tuition revenue, an increased percentage of alumni 
giving — indeed are factors in the equation leading to the current high level of 
morale. Continuing improvements along the lines mentioned (particularly salary lev- 
els) or other new resources will be relatively important variables, we believe, in 
keeping morale at current levels. 

■ Colleagues and Students 

The Mcnnonite culture influences the nature of the relationships among colleagues 
and between faculty and students. Many faculty have worked together for years and, 
in their interactions, convey a sense of membership in one "^family-** l^hey arc 
respectful, generous, caring, and friendly with each other Students also subscribe 
to the mission and values of the school. Though some are non-Mennonite, all sign a 
statement supporting the values upheld within the college community, including 
required chapel attcnds^nce and abstinence from alcohol. Faculty and students agree 
that they share a close, warm, casual relationship, based for many on shared religious 
convictions. As with the relationships among faculty themselves, the concern and 
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respect expressed in student*faculty relationships appear to mirror the more general 
Mennonite values that form KMC's culture. These relationships are vehicles 
through which faculty express their commitment to God's work, to ser> ice, to 
humility, to peacefulness* 

■ FACrrORS OUTSIDE THE COLLEGE 



KMC^'s location in the Shenandoah Valley is cited by a number of faculty as a posi- 
tive influence on morale and satisfaction* Harrisonburg is situated in a rural area but 
is close to several major cities. The University of Virginia, as well as two other col- 
leges, is fairly close* Taxes and congestion are low, and the climate is mild, hiculty 
perceive the area as a good place to raise a family. For some, the lovely rural location 
is not as important as the fact that a number of Mennonites reside in Harrisonburg, 
thus creating a ''community*'' The interest in the family unit that is inherent in 
Mennonite culture is an attractive feature of the college for some faculty* Colleagues 
understand and assist each other if family needs arise* 

■ Faciili\ Career Orientations and the College 



Within the strong culture of the college, faculty values and institutional goals are 
vcr>* congruent. As has been argued, this consensus of belief and unity of commit- 
ment are the unbreakable glue maintaining the college as a whole and supporting 
the morale of the faculty even in the face of difficulties* Within this framework of 
commitment and consensus, however, faculty career orientations do vary* For exam- 
ple, our survey data indicated that just under one-half of the faculty see themselves 
as "intermittent"' in career pattern, moving in and out of academe* This group prob- 
ably includes those who may leave the college for a time to do ;!iissionary work, 
teach abroad, or help with a service agenc>'. One-third expect to live out their voca- 
tion at EMC., and one-quarte: are "^spiraP in career pattern, eager for diverse respon- 
sibilities within higher education. Perhaps these are faculty who expect to continue 
their work with EM(' over a long period of time* but who may take sabbatical leaves 
to pursue special interests, lead trips off campus with students, or assume stints as 
department chairs. All these groups seem to be comfortably matched with the col- 
lege and the opportunities it affords* 

Our interviews suggested that faculty also could be grouped in terms of those devot- 
ed primarily to teaching and those eager to balance their teaching with active 
research. The different perspectives of these two groups emerged as we probed fac- 
ulty members' views about the relationship between the organi/.ational (college) 
culture and the professional (disciplinary) culture. Those who see their role primar- 
ily as teacher, rather than as researcher, comprise the majority of faculty. Many of 
these faculty apparently expect to live out their vocation and eventually retire at the 
college* As the director of admissions explained, "'Faculty here are less politically and 
professionally interested in going up the ladder*'' For these individuals, the daily liv- 
ing of one's beliefs, the moments and hours with students, and the setting of an 
example appear to be prime motivators. Most see themselves as servants of the 
Church'' and defme their disciplinary and professional responsibilities very broadly 
Many value teaching for the way in which it requires faculty members to identify 
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and integrate diverse ideas and concepts in the disciplines. A member of the 
Research Committee explained: •^This may sound provincial, but (the university 
model of teaching two courses and being specialized] can get boring. One of the 
joys of a small college is that I don't teach the same things over and over.*" He takes 
a course at the University of Virginia from time to time, sees this activity as profes- 
sional development, and considers it to be as important as writing an article. 

A smaller group of faculty is **chafmg at the bit" for more time and support to do 
research, even ds i\i*:y maintain a deep commitment to teaching. They desire a bet- 
ter balance between teaching and research, a balance in which teaching responsibili- 
ties are punctuated by opportunities for release time for research activities. 
Generally, these seem to be the younger faculty who are trying to complete doctor- 
ates or have finished advanced degrees recently, A half-dozen or so faculty try to pur- 
sue their research interests while on sabbatical or during the summer. The proximity 
of the University of Virginia librar>^ is helpful, especially for those in the sciences. 
Nevertheless, faculty with this orientation feel considerable strain from the daily 
teaching, advising, and other responsibilities that restrict the time they have for 
their research interests. 

These differing perspectives among individual faculty are being played out at the 
organizational level, [Resident Dctweiler defined research as a **scholarly contribu- 
tion defined broadly,** giving as examples the work of a music professor who has 
been invited to give direction to a Bach festival on the West Coast and a teacher in 
the Bible and Religion Department who writes on misology and will spend time 
doing church work in India. Mr. Detweiler noted that "faculty are really doing more 
[in the way of scholarly contributions] than they know." 

Kvaluation and promotion procedures also indicate that research is viewed broadly at 
KMC'. Kor example, the college does not award tenure. I^oceduralK; faculty mem- 
bers receive one-year contracts for the first three years, followed by a three-year con- 
tract. After six years, renewable five-year contracts are the norm. Kvaluation for new 
faculty occurs after the first semester, after the second semester, after the second 
year, and then when the three-year contract is awarded. According to the president, 
promotion to full piofessor is based, first, o^ the quality of teaching: second, on 
scholarly contributions broadly defined; and, third, on contribution to the communi- 
ty and the Church (this third criterion is very important). He suggested that an 
advanced degree and the number of years of ser\ ice at the college are the most 
important requirements. Overall, wc have the impression that research, defined as 
publication, is not a criterion used in evaluation procedures or promotion decisions. 

'I he Kivc-Vcar Plan under development will address soi.»e of the tensions and ques- 
tions associated with ihe balance between college and proiessional-disciplinar\ 
responsibilities. As the director of admissions explained, 'in the world of higher 
education, KMC is not showing up.'' Many believe the college should be visible *Sn 
the wider world" and feel that some faculty attention to research may be one vehitie 
by which to bring KMC to more apparent view. Simultaneously, as explained, some 
faculty vvant to ha\e the opportunity to do more research through a reduction of 
work-load. Aii faculty and administrators agree that the centrality of teaching is cru- 
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cial at EMC; yet, also, in the fivc-Ycar Plan they arc striving for a ^'pluralism*' that 
recogni2es the interest of some faculty to add research activities alongside their 
teaching duties and the desire of others to focus their attention primarily on teach- 
ing. The plan also calls for an increase in the number of Ph.D.s on the faculty; com- 
menting on this goal, Mn Dctweiler called the Ph*D, ""the union card to teach, 
Faculty and administrators recognize that with the current heavy teaching loads at 
the college, they may have difficulties attracting Ph.D.s. Though some new faculty 
members are partway through the doctorate, how can these individuals be expected 
to carry a full load of teaching as well as fmish the degree in a timely manner? The 
RveAear Plan is addressing these issues by planning for faculty release time, but 
questions remain under consideration: How many resources should be allocated for 
release time? \ iow much research should '^a good teacher" do? How are teaching and 
research optimally balanced in a college like EMC? 

■ Summary AND Issues 



The data gathered during our visit led us to conclude that the values of the 
Mennonite Church are the defming framework for the organizational culture at 
EMC. Commitment to the college is a vehicle through which faculty express their 
commitment to Mennonite values. We argue that this commitment to the college, 
grounded in the particular organizational culture at EMC, sustains and motivates 
faculty even when extrinsic rewards are low and the institution faces difficulties. 
The relatively high morale apparent at EMC at the time of our visit is directly relat- 
ed to the culture, but the level of morale ha^ been enhanced by such recent positive 
circumstances as the construction of the Campus Center, the kind of administrative 
leadership provided by Dean Snyder as well as the pastoral leadership of President 
Detweiler throughout much of the 1980s, and the anticipated improvement in 
enrollment. Since the relatively high level of morale at the time of this study relates 
at least partially to these circumstances, it may be somewhat temporal. We suspect, 
though, that even in hard times, morale does not fall too low. The Mennonite cul- 
ture encourages persistence, hard work, and endurance; in hard times, the culture 
sustains faculty as they continue steadfastly with their work. 

While we were impressed with the key role played by the college's mission and \al- 
ues as the basis for positive morale, we found several issues that could impinge neg- 
atively. First, we hope that the anticipated enrollment increase indeed occurs, since 
such an increase has value both as a symbol of the vitality of the college and as a 
source of necessary revenue for some of the college's plans* Second, the issue of 
salary levels requires continued attention. Most faculty are reluctant to complain 
about salary levels because of the Mennonite valuing of a simple life style. However, 
young faculty especially are feeling pressured financially as they try to purchase 
homes in today's market. Additionally, rhe current salary^ levels are not high enough 
tc support the college's goal of recruiting PhJXs to the faculty. A related question 
concerns the rnnge of salaries. Several years ago faculty decided to narrow the range 
of salaries, regardless of discipline, years in serv^ice, or degrees held, as an expression 
of the brotherhood that Mennonites value. Now, the college must resolve the ten- 
sion between wanting to recruit faculty wlio have i^h.D.s (and therefore expect their 
salaries to reflect their advanced work) and the tradition of similar salaries for all. 
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regardless of rank, degrees, or field. This issue also relates to the problem of attract- 
ing faculty in such fields as business, where market forces create salary differentials 
in comparison with other areas. 

We hope the efforts to develop endowed chairs will be met with success, since 
endowed funds may enable the college to provide some release time for those indi- 
viduals who wish to pursue research along with their teaching. While teaching 
should and undoubtedly will remain the focal activity at KMC. we believe the 
enthusiasm and professional growth of those faculty desiring to engage in traditional 
research will be enhanced if they have some portion of time to allocate in that way 

Beyond issues of resources, salaries, and research time, we see a less visible issue 
that the college must consider. Some faculty suggested that there is currently a 
"secularization of the Mennonite Church" that may be spilling ov,:r into the college. 
Indeed, in some of our conversations, we observed that a generational difference 
may affect the perspectives of some faculty To generalize, older faculty may feel 
that their sen.se of mission offsets any shortcomings of extrinsic rewards to a greater 
extent than do younger faculty Another aspect of this secularization process is the 
possibility that, as KMC works to increase the number of Ph.D.s in its efforts to stay 
within the mainstream of American undergraduate education, the number of non- 
Mennonite faculty perhaps will increase. A growing secularization (if it occurs) 
through the addition of young faculty who may be less traditional in their 
Mennonite practices or faculty who are not Mennonite at all could alter the charac- 
ter of KMC considerably and change the special commitment and culture that we 
have identified as so important. We sec these issues as challenges of considerable 
import to this unique and interesting college. 
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Eugene Rice 

Case Study Team : R. Eugene Rke. wiih Carole I Bland, and David C Smith 

Few American liberal arts colleges arc more advantageously situated than Gordon: 
the high culture of Boston, world-class universities, the New England coast, and the 
combination of suburban amenities and cosmopolitan diversity Gordon also has his- 
tory on its side. Not only the colonial history, with its heritage of respect for the lib- 
eral arts, but the history of independent, evangelical Protestantism — Park Street 
Church, Trcmont Temple, and the Gordon-Conwell Theological Scrr^nary. For a coN 
lege committed to the liberal arts and the traditions of a special kind of American 
Protestantism, Gordon could hardly be better placed. 

Faculty morale and satisfaction depend, however, on more than place and history, 
Gordon has also had stable leadership that is inspired, inspiring, and innovative — a rare 
combination. And, much of Gordon s exceptional leadership and innovation has focused 
on faculty and their development. For instance, the college's individualized growth con- 
tract program for faculty has received — for gpod reason — national attention. 

The same survey that identified the high morale of Gordon faculty also showed rela- 
tively low faculty salaries. This case study will address this apparent anomaly and 
examine the other characteristics of the college that contribute to high morale and 
satisfaction among faculty. The visiting team was most intrigued by the way Gordon 
is able to combine a strong sense of faculty autonomy with an equally vital commit- 
ment to community. Undergirding this unusual mix is a distinctive organizationa 
culture grounded firmly in a commonly shared religious perspective. Because of ihe 
important relationship between institutional culture and morale, we begin there. 

■ Organizational Culture 

Within the broad spectrum of American colleges, Gordon College belongs to a dis- 
tinct type, the "Christian college." This topological self-identification is immediate- 
ly apparent in the college's publications, the video presentation for prospective 
students, and campus conversation. The Christian character of the college was regu- 
larly the first thing mentioned in an interview. This faith stance permeates the 
teaching, curriculum, co-curriculum, and faculty worklife. Indeed, Gordon defines 
itself first and foremost as a ''Christian community, distinguished from other 
Christian communities by its primary commitment to provide a liberal arts educa- 
tion" (1986^87 catalog, p. 147). 

This ethos, as articulated at Gordon College, warrants attention, because it was 
invariably cited as the chief factor influencing faculty morale. The Christian character of 
Gordon is also more subtle than one unfamiliar with the school might presuppose. 



Some of what is implied by the designation Christian is fairly predictable within the 
framework of the evangelical Christianity of our time. Members of the community 
call themselves "Christians." The Bible is authoritative in matters of faith and con- 
duct, a".d the latter is not merely a private matter within a Christian community. 
The Chiistian ideal is carefully, thoughtfully, and tactfully set forth in the catalog 
and this elaboration is a precondition of faculty employment. 

The Pbwer of Reference Groups. Within the category of "Christian college," 
Gordon has placed itself with some care in a comparative relationship to a number of 
other such institutions. The college plays an active part in a 13-institution Christian 
College Consortium (which conducts programs enhancing faculty morale) and 
belongs to an even wider Christian College Coalition. 

The ways in which Gordon tries to distinguish itself arc almost as important as its 
general Christian character— and very significant for faculty morale. For example, 
Gordon is an independent, non-denominational college; there is no denominational 
interference with the teaching/learning process or the freedom of the faculty. 
Several faculty members articulated their sense of intellectual freedom vis-a-vis the 
situation in other Christian colleges. Other faculty members spoke of Gordon's 
"genuine commitment and real openness." 

The distinctiveness of Gordon becomes particularly clear when faculty members 
and administrators draw comparisons between Gordon and other institutions. This 
carefully circumscribed institutional reference group contributes to Gordon's sense 
of institutional strength and coherence. At Gordon the institution mentioned most 
frequently — as both the most similar and the one to emulate — was Wheaton College 
(Illinois). The president, the dean, and a number of the faculty members are gradu- 
ates of Wheaton. Denominational schools were seldom mentioned in this context, 
w ith the exception of Calvin College. These institutions are held up as ideals 
because they represent the common commitment to both Christian faith and intel- 
lectual quality. Theological affinities arc also at work here. 

With the possible exception of Wheaton, Gordon seems to be at the top of the non- 
denominational Christian colleges. This is clearly a major factor in faculty morale. 
People feel that, within their reference group of Christian ..olleges, they arc at an 
institution of high quality As one person put it, "Where could I go that I'd rather be.'" 

In addition to the Christian college reference group, the faculty and administration 
of Gordon cannot help but compare the college w ith the strong, selective liberal arts 
colleges in the New England area. This comparison serves to accentuate the impor- 
tance of high academic standards and supports the liberal arts character of the insti- 
tution. The highly selective liberal arts colleges in the region and the presence of 
world-class research universities (e.g.. Harvard and MIT) in the vicinity do not ser\'e 
to undermine faculty morale through invidious comparison, as might Ix; expected. 
Those institutions are in academic orbits that are seen as unrelated to Gordon's dis- 
tinctive mission and culture. Their presence enhances the feeling of well-being 
among Gordon faculty rather than detracts because of the carefully defined charac- 
ter of the college. 
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The select group of Christian colleges with which Gordon compares itself serves as a 
primary reference group that has integrity in the eyes of faculty, students, and the 
college's various constituencies. Gordon has a dependable, comparative baseline for 
measuring its success. And, according to that measuring rod, Gordon is doing well 
and is an institution with which the faculty proudly identify. 

The Integration of Faith and learning. The faculty and administration are clear 
about the limits of what must be held as fundamental regarding belief and conduct at 
Gordon. The political, economic, and scientific implications of faith are open for dis- 
cussion iri a spirit of engaged inquiry. The compatibility of faith and inquiry is 
stressed, in the Reformation tradition of Christian scholarship, and over against any 
anti-intellectualism of populist fundamentalism. 

The president pointed out that this particular balance of intellectual inquiry and 
faith commitment should be understood as the contemporary expression of the ide- 
als of the college's founder, A. J. Gordon, a Boston evangelical minister and a gradu- 
ate of Brown. This sense of continuity in a New England tradition of almost a 
century clearly gives strength and legitimacy to the college's culture. As one faculty 
member put it, "Gordo., is the last best hope of the ideal of 'tiie integration of faith 
and learning.'" The "integration" phrase is a campus watchword. 

Recruitment and Cultural Distinctiveness, Gordon College has, over time, 
forged a special place for itself in American higher education. The college stands 
squarely within the liberal arts tradition, combining a very distinctive form of evan- 
gelical Christianity with a strong commitment to open intellectual inquiry. This dis- 
tinctive culture is maintained through public statements, a local community of 
alumni, and a host of other means. None, however, is more important than the care- 
ful selection of new faculty. 

During the site v isit, a young economist on the faculty of a verv prestigious liberal 
arts college in New Kngland was being recruited by Gordon. The visithg team was 
able to witness, first hand, the thoroughness of the recruitment process. This 
investment of time and effort increases the likelihood ihat there will be a good "fit" 
between individual faculty and the institution. The continuity in culture is thus 
sustained. Faculty seem honored to be at (iordon, "called" to be there. 

The vitality of the culture of an organization can be maintained bv the ceremonies 
that are held and the stories told— the "college-lore." Most impressive about 
Gordon is the extent to which the culture of the college penetrates the entire insti- 
tution. The members of the visiting team arrived late at night and were e.scorted to 
their several rooms on campus by the college's sec irity guard. En route, the guard 
talked about the college— telling us one story after another. The next day, the team 
met with the chair of the board of trustees and in the interview stories about the 
college were again told. Particularly striking was the similarity between the stories 
told by the campus cop and the board chair. As we proceeded with our visit, we kept 
hearing the same, consistent lore about the college, whether we were talking to 
freshmen, other students, faculty or maintenance personnel. What makes Gordon 
distinctive is abundantly evident and rehearsed at everv turn. 
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■ Leadership 

The leadership of President Gross is a key factor in sustaining the high morale found 
among Gordon faculty. Dr. Richard Gross became Gordon's sixth president on April 
1, 1976, after nine years as the school's academic dean and vice president. For some 
time prior to becoming president. Dr. Gross exercised major influence over the 
development of the college's programs and the shaping of the culture of the 
institution. 

In the initial interview with President Gross, it was made clear that over the years 
faculty development has been his central priority. His opening statement to the vis- 
iting team was: "The most important thing wc do is support faculty." When making 
hard choices around the allocation of the modest resources of Gordon College, build- 
ing a strong faculty comes first. Only now is the improvement of the physical plant 
underway' This unusually strong commitment on the part of the president to the 
development of faculty instead of the building of facilities was reported indepen- 
dently by several faculty members and the chair of the board of trustees. The presi- 
dent has succeeded in communicating his priorities for the institution. 

Dick Gross is an innovative leader. He knows what is happening on the national 
scene in higher education, and, in fact, has himself been an important contributor. 
He is open, candid, and a risk-taker. Some of Gross' most important innovations 
have a direct bearing upon faculty morale, especially Gordon's system of Individual 
Growth Contracts. This significant innovation was initiated by Dr. Gross while serv- 
ing as dean at Gordon and has been effectively replicatt-d elsewhere. 

The leaders of a number of small liberal arts colleges have had to be innovative in 
order to survive. Constant innovation can undermine the stability of the institution. 
What is unusual about the leadership of Gordon is its ability to balance innovation 
with stability. President Gross' long tenure at Gordon provides a foundation on 
which innovative programs can build. 

The leadership of President Gross and the dean of the faculty, Judson Carlberg, 
combines a highly participatory style with strong managerial skills. Both administra- 
tors are known for their insistence on open communication. The faculty address 
both leaders by their first names and appreciate their accessibility — both in terms of 
time and personality In addition to the frequent informal interaction that both lead- 
ers have with faculty and students, the dean and the president each set aside a spe- 
cial time each week — an "open door" period— for students and faculty to drop by. 

The president and dean of the faculty came to office through similar, but unusual, 
career path;;. The academic leadership of most liberal arts colleges rises out of the 
ranks of the faculty or, in the case of presidents, out of the church. Both Gross and 
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Carlbcrg arc graduates of Wheaton, as was mentioned earlier. Their Ph.D.s, however, 
are in educational administration (Michigan State), and neither rose to leadership 
from positions on the faculty* The resistance from the faculty, that one might 
expect, materialized early on with the appointment of Dean Carlberg. Gross and 
Carlberg, however, proved to be such effective managers and so aggressively partici* 
patory in their leadership that, as a team, they soon were receiving the enthusiastic 
support of the faculty* This pattern, which is atypical now, might well prove to be 
the norm in the liberal arts college of the future. 

The leadership of Gordon not only works well with the faculty but also is effective 
with the board of trustees. The boundaries across the decision-making constituen- 
cies of the college arc thoroughly delineated. The members of the board have a clear 
understanding that the faculty has full responsibility for academic programs and that 
the board's role is to provide financial support and oversight. This kind of confi- 
dence in the faculty and recognition of its key role in academic decision making is a 
significant source of high faculty morale and a tribute to the leadership of the col- 
lege, 

Gordon is not run as a bureaucracy nor is it headed by a set of autonomous prima 
donnas. There appears to be good cooperation at all levels. As a member of the pres- 
ident's cabinet put it: "The people who are shepherding the college are known and 
respected,'' 

■ Faculty Development 

During the 1970s, Gordon College made a solid commitment to faculty develop- 
ment qnd is now reaping the benefits. The institution and their president made a 
sizable impact on American higher education with their innovative "Professional 
Development Through Growth Contracts," a program initially funded by the W K. 
Kellogg Foundation. The gro*vth contracts were described by Gross as "^a systematic 
approach to defining faculty roles, charting the direction of professional growth, and 
assessing one's performance." Few faculty development programs have been evaluat- 
ed more thoroughly than Gordon's, and fewer still have received more attention. 

One of ^he site visitors was Carole J. Bland, a specialist in faculty development, who, 
with a colleague, has recently studied the effectiveness of programs designed to 
maintain faculty vitality. Dr. Bland found at Gordon almost all of the characteristics 
recommended for program effectiveness. In addition to the growth contracts, 
Gordon has an impressive leave program (one term at full pay every four years — to 
be changed to every five years with the advent of a new calendar). Funding for travel 
and individual research is also substantial. Opportunities for international travel and 
research appear to be readily available, with a large percentage of the faculty taking 
advantage of them. 

At Gordon, it is important to note, the faculty development program is formally sep- 
arated from the process of personnel evaluation. Growth plans and their assessments 
t be voluntarily submitted by a faculty member in support of his or her candidacy 
for 'nure or promotion, but this is done at the discretion of the faculty member. 
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The Dean of the Faculty, who enjoys a high degree of confidence from the faculty, 
participates in both proceedings and provides an organizational link. Gordon does 
not maintain a rigid distinction between personal and professional development. As 
with the students, faculty are also treated in a holistic way Leave policies and the 
guidelines for professional growth contracts take into consideration the need for per- 
sonal growth and development. 

■ Resources 

It is often assumed that faculty morale and satisfaction are most directly tied to 
extrinsic rewards, particularly salary. Gordon's own "strategic planning task force 
report" identifies one of its institutional weaknesses as "Low faculty, staff and 
administrative salaries with respect to the New England region and Christian 
College Consortium institutions." Gordon's faculty is poorly paid in a comparative 
sense, but it is evident from extensive interviews with faculty that morale is high. 
When prejsed on this discrepancy, faculty insist that a "good faith effort" is being 
made in their behalf Or, as one put it: "I'm getting paid as well as is possible." 

At Gordon, the threat to faculty morale comes from a different quarter. In the inter- 
est of maintaining a strong sense of community, the college has resisted going to a 
differential salary scale in order to attract quality faculty in high demand fields (e.g., 
computer science). This decision has strengthened faculty morale for the present, 
and, while faculty are generally positive about the college's future, this issue sits as a 
cloud on an otherwise bright horizon. 

Gordon, under the leadership of Richard Gross, has compensated for its relatively low- 
endowment by initiating carefully circumscribed projects that give both a sense of 
momentum to the college and provide a framework for seeking private donations and 
foundation grants; the A. J. Gordon Scholarship Program and the Kellogg-funded fac- 
ulty development program are examples. It is remarkable that the 1985 merger with 
Barrington College of Rhode Island was managed in such a way that the morale of the 
faculty was, by every indication, only enhanced. This sense of organizational momen- 
tum gives to individual faculty the confidence that they, too, are "on the move," 

■ Evaluation ANr3 Career Opportunities 

In interviews with both faculty and administration it was made clear that in the fac- 
ulty evaluation process the central concern is with the quality of student learning. 
Inquiries into the evaluation process by a visiting team well versed in the subject 
made it evident that Gordon is extraordinarily sophisticated in this matter. Their 
evaluations are thorough, mu'ti-dimensfonal, and flexible enough to allow individual 
faculty members to build on their strengths. Reviews that involve students, faculty 
peers, a senate member, the department head, and the dean are marked by trust and 
confidence so that the process has integrity. .Mthough the extrinsic rewards at 
Gordon are not great, the connections among evaluation, performance, and reward 
are clear and respected. The legitimacy of the evaluation process it.self enhances 
morale among faculty. 
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Biculty at Gordon arc appointed to serve students and the college, and it is understood 
that in so doing they arc, as one faculty member put it, ""helping to build the 
Kingdom.*" The faculty have what Erik Erikson calls "a wider sense of belonging.'* The 
discussion of commitments and rewards must be understood within this larger context. 

In the evaluation of faculty, teaching is given the highest priority, research is hon- 
ored and encouraged on an individual basis, and scholarship that is required for 
excellence in teaching or research is expected of all. Community service takes on a 
variety of forms and, because it is highly valued within the coMege, is acknowledged 
and rewarded. 

The career opportunities for Goraon faculty extend well beyond the local institution 
or disciplinary associations — the limited avenues open to most faculty. Gordon*s 
close association with other evangelical Christian colleges and, particularly, the 
Christian College Consortium makes available a wide range of options and provides 
a ""release vah e"" for ambitious faculty interested in mobility and who would other- 
wise feel, to use Rosabeth Kanter's term, ""stuck* Gordon prides itself on the num- 
ber of academic deans of these other colleges who have risen out of the ranks of the 
Gordon faculty. That larger institutional network generates career opportunities for 
faculty who would otherwise experience career frustration and lower morale. 

■ Colleagues and Students 

When Gordon faculty were asked how they accounted for the high faculty morale on 
their campus, the response heard most often was: ""my colleagues.'' In contrast to 
the experience of most faculty in American higher education, the Gordon faculty 
genuinely support one another, enjoy good relationships, and, when interviewed, 
stress the absence of personal animosities and competition with colleagues. The 
document setting forth the Christian standards of the college states that ""sins of the 
spirit,'' such as jealousy, backbiting, pride, and impatience, are ""potentially as 
destructive to the unity of the community as 'sins of the flesh/" There are strong 
sanctions against personal rivalries and actions that would foster ill wilL Faculty 
members describe professional judgments by colleagues as ""candid" and speak of 
the ""honorable'' quality of deliberations. 

Given the divisional structure of the college, the disciplinary boundaries that fre- 
quently divide faculty are not found at Gordon. Faculty look for opportunities to 
engage in team teaching, and interdisciplinary conversations were mentioned as 
contributing to morale* As one person put it, the heart of the academic community 
is '"the fun of teaching with good people." 

In visiting the campus it becomes clear that there are also close personal ties 
between faculty families, based on church as well as college connections* One of the 
limitations with which Gordon struggles is the lack of a faculty neighborhood. 
Because of the expense of housing on the north shore of Boston, many faculty are 
forced to commute significant distances. Nonetheless, colleagueship is taken seri- 
ously and cultivated assiduously at Gordon. 
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Faculty invariably spoke well of the Gordon students. When pressed about the frus- 
tration of dealing with the underprepared student, the basic response was to 
describe the problem as a challenge and point to the increase in the quality of 
Gordon students over time. 

Students describe Gordon as ''hard^ in the sense of both its academic rigor and its 
demand that each student struggle with the hard questions of faith, resisting ''easy 
answers."* Students have high regard for the faculty and hold them up as models. 
They view the faculty as adults who have experienced the world, held fast to their 
faith, and integrated the two. The visiting team noted that the students inter- 
viewed tended toward a more explicit evangelical vocabulary than did the faculty. 

■ AUTONOMY AND MFANINGFUL AFFILIATION 

Carole Bland recently reviewed the literature on the characteristics of faculty who 
are productive researchers and found that a combination of autonomy and meaning- 
ful affiliation was high on the list. During the site visit to Gordon, she found the 
same combination among the faculty there. 

Gordon faculty see themselves as having a great deal of professional autonomy. We 
have already commented on the respect for academic freedom to be found there* 
Faculty made frequent reference to the freedom they have in choosing the classes 
they teach and the research topics they select in their work. As import:.nt, however, 
is the ethos that has been created by the individual growth contracts. Faculty are 
cr\Q< raged to individualize their career planning — to put their work together in 
their own way, to build on their strengths. This individualized planning is honored, 
then, by the institution and its reward system. 

In other institutions, the emphasis on autonomy has frequently resulted m profes- 
sional isolation, particularly for junior faculty. A major reason for high faculty morale 
^.i Gordon is the way autonomy is linked to community — meaningful affiliation. The 
common religious commitments and the integrity of the organizational culture ^re 
obvious sources of bonding. Significant participation in academic governance also 
gives faculty the sense that the institution is theirs. What makes Gordon special, 
however is the combination of autonomy and affiliation, an unusual organizational 
condition that sustains faculty satisfaction apd promotes high morale. 

■ Conclusion 

Dr. David C. Smith, then executive director of the Society for Values in Higher 
Education, was a member of the team visiting Gordon. He brought to the Gordon visit 
a rich comparative perspective based on his experience in a major study of institution- 
al values. His summary of the factors making tox relatively high levels of faculty morale 
at Gordon confirms what was found in the survey data and provides an apt conclusion 
to our case study (the factors are listed in descending order of importance): 

■ the clear ard unique culture of the college*: 
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• the professional freedom enjoyed by Gordon ^" ulty in comparison with the other 
institutions in the faculty members* reference group; the sense of being at one of 
the top coPeges of Gordon's type; 

■ the homogeneity of faculty values and the restraint on disharmony grounded in 
shared religious assumptions; 

• a president who 's a fine leader recognized for his substantial role in shaping and 
articulating the campus culture with its central values of freedom and human 
development; 

• a faculty development program that has institutionalized possibilities for profes- 
sional growth; 

• a trusted dean, committed to faculty development and open communication; 

• a supportive board of trustees, that does not interfere with the classroom; 

■ a geographical location noted for its culture, scholarly opportunities, recreation, 
and diversity; 

" the numerous possibilities for teaching and travel abroad. 

Returning to the airport following the site visit, the members of the visiting team 
shared their pleasure at being able to confirm the reliability of the survey's report of 
high morale at Gordon* Also discussed was our surprise at the extent of the satisfac- 
tion and height of the morale among the faculty; we even had some concern that our 
report might sound uncritical and naively supportive. At a time when many in our 
society are lamenting the passing of community and the bureaucratization of higher 
education, the three of us felt somehow privileged to have been able to probe at 
some depth an educational community where there is stiil a sense of commitment 
and strong connection. Perhaps satisfaction and morale are contagious. 



Oreenville* Illinois 



Ai.i^ O. Pfnister 

Case STIIDY Team: Allan 0. Pfnhter, with Michael Mills 

Grcenvilie College was founded as Almira College for Women in 1855, became coed- 
ucational in 1889, and was renamed Greenville College in 1892, The original foun- 
dation was established under the aegis of the American Baptist Church* In 1892 the 
college came under the direction of the Free Methodist Church and remains under 
that sponsorship at the present time* The college has maintained a nonsectarian 
stance on admissions under both denominations, but it makes clear to students 
admitted that they should be prepared to abide by the expectations and regulations 
of the institution* 

The expectations of the college, as the Faculty Handbook states, include both spiri- 
tual and academic aims that are ""to be achieved in a unified process ministering to 
the whole person. As an institution cooperating in the work of the Church, 
Greenville College is urgently concerned to point all under its influence to Christ, 
to foster in them a sound and fervent Christian life, and to summon them to partici- 
pation in the redemptive mission of Jesus Christ/' The statement continues by say- 
ing that the college also is an institution of learning, and it recognizes that all of its 
instructional disciplines and campus programs, while viewed from within the frame- 
work of Christian belief, are to contribute to the achievement of its objectives* The 
college resolves that the quality of its instruction shall be rigorous, scholarly humane 
and pedagogically sound.*' 

That students who enroll at Greenville both understand and accept the expecta- 
tions may be concluded from the manner in which aiumni have responded to recent 
surveys. The alumni graduated between 1975 and 1984 were asked to indicate how 
*vell the college had communicated its objectives to them. They responded that 
Greenville College had been **very highly successful^* or ^'highly successfuT in com- 
municating such objectives as: **lovc of God*" (86% of the respondents); **a desire for 
life-long learning'' (84%); "^the challenge of ideas" (80%); **a sense of the dignity and 
worth of a human being" (8f)%); **clear understanding of Christian beliefs and val- 
ues" (78%). When asked if these values were personally accepted and practiced, :5tu- 
dents answered in much the same manner: ""sense of dignity and worth of a human 
being" (9.^%); "love for God" (92%); "desire for life-long learning" (91%); "chaU 
Icnge of ideas" (89v?^); "will to succeed" (88.9%)* Only the last item ranked higher 
among those identified by the aiumni as personally held objectives as compared 
with the first five identified by alumni as successfully communicated by the college. 
The on-site examination gave one the impression that the responses of the alumni 
rather closely paralleled tiiC responses that resident students and faculty would give 
on the same set of items. 

The college enrolls approximately 750 students (full-time equivalent would be 
approximately 7(K)). Virtually all students who apply are admitted, but it seems clear 
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that students v ho apply arc aware of and in sympathy with the mission of the col- 
lege. About iialf of the students rank in the upper 25% of their high school graduat- 
ing classes. There are some 45 faculty The annual revenues of the college total 
approximately $6 million* The library reports around 100,000 book titles* A self-per- 
petuating board of trustees owns and operates the college, and, altiiough the colleger 
is an independent corporation, it maintains a close working relationship with the 
Free Methodist Church and seeks to have two-thirds of the full-time fuc*j!iy as 
members of that church. The college is located in a town of about 5,000 some rnf 
miles northeast of St. tx)uis, just off a major Bast-West interstate highway. 

Cireenville College was identified on the basis of faculty responses to the question* 
naire developed by the uncil of Independent Colleges as an institution of high 
morale/satisfaction. Ba«^rd on data from questionnaires administered over the years 
by the college itself, this :neral sense of satisfaction appears to be a continuing 
characteristic of this particular faculty community. Impressions gathered during the 
site visit reinforced the perception that the high level of general satisfaction is not 
something peculiar to this period of time in the life of the college, nor is it the result 
of some special set of circumstances, but it is rather a reflection of the general iden- 
tification of faculty with the college community. 

That the general mood is one of high morale/satisfaction does not imply that 
Greenville faculty have no complaints. The CIC survey and interview during the site 
visit provide quite adequate evidence that low salaries, heavy demands on time, and 
limited resources arc matters of concern to both faculty and administration. It is diffi- 
cult, say faculty members, even if the cost of living may appear less in a small town 
than in larger urban locations, to meet regular expenses. Limited resources mean that 
faculty members need to be inventive to find ways to secure equipment, to undertake 
field trips, and to maintain scholarly activities. Yet, on more than one occasion, a facul- 
ty member would say that salaries are low, but he or she would work at Greenville 
under any circumstances; equipment is found, field trips are arranged, and boolcs and 
articles are produced. But one's activities seem to revolve around the college ano its 
students, and there may be little time left for self-development — unless self-develop- 
ment itself grows out of the work with the college and students. 

■ Organizational Culture 

The hypothesis for the high morale at Greenville was that this institution constituted 
a workplace in which one would find a particular set of cultural values shared to a sig- 
nificant degree. Further, it was hypothesized that the irs^jor ingredient in creating 
and maintaining this culture was a commonly held religious perspective. Pyased on the 
interviews and discussions during even thv- first half-day of the site visit, the evi- 
dence strongly supported these hypotheses. In discussions with the president, vice 
president for academic affairs, and the faculty council, two themes emerged with reg* 
ularity: Greenville College is a caring community and Greenville College is a 
Christian family. In these two cerms, ''community'' ard "family,'' one finds the basic 
elements of the culture of Greenville College as a Christian hberal arts college. 
Those who teach and those who administer are colleagues. At Greenville, ''facultx " is 
a term that means "all members of the administration as well as those involved in 
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classroom teaching," according to the faculty handbook, which goes on to state that 
"the distinctions between instruction and administration are meant to be only those 
of function and suggest no hierarchy of values related to the respective duties of each 
group." Beginning with the president's description of the interview process followed 
in the appointment of every person who is invited to join the college faculty, and con- 
tinuing through the discussion with the Faculty Council about how decisions are made 
at the college, the sense of how the shared values of this community/family are estab- 
lished and maintained emerged with striking force. 

A prospective member of the Greenville community/family spends two days on the 
campus in intense discussion with faculty groups and faculty families. The person 
coming lo campus for the interviews already has been carefully screened with regard 
to stated values and concerns as well as academic qualifications; a high degree of 
selectivity would seem already to have been in operation before the person comes to 
the campus. Then, during the interviews, the candidate is apprised of the natu.- of 
this particular academic community, the expectations with regard to teaching, the 
mission of the college, and the style of life characteristic of members of the commu- 
nity. The concluding conversation with the president incorporates a review of the his- 
tory and mission of the college and a quite pointed discussion of the expectations the 
college for a teacher, both as an acsiden:ic and as a role model for students. In the 
pfoc ss, the basic elements of the mission statemeiu of the college are made clear: 

The educational philosophy of the college includes, among others, 
statements about the nature of God, man, and the university and is 
shaped by Biblical revelation. God is understood to be personal, the cre- 
ator and ruler of an orderly emerging universe, through which He 
expresses His eternal purposes, meaning, creativity, and loving care. . . 

[Riculty Handbook) 

The work of the college proceeds from this basic position; it is highly unlikely & i a 
person wou'd apply for a position a' Greenville without being aware of the evangelical 
Christian orientation of the college. But, should prior knowledge be limited, during 
the two days a prospective faculty member is on campus, he or she ia confronted by 
clear statements of the nature and ori *ntation of the college. Indeed, most of the fac- 
ulty participating in the interviews, when asked why one might take a position at 
Greenville, stated that it was matter of "being led" to this institution and that "this 
is where God wanted me to be." 

'["he sense of community/family is reinforced when one accepts the appointment and 
moves to Greenville. Case after case was cited to illustrate how members of the Green- 
ville family arc on iiond to greet, to aid in the moving, even to paint, help furnish homes, 
provide meals, and take care of children. One person recalled arriving with little or no fur- 
niture to find that i ^ a few days virtually all of the necessary items had appeared in the 
house. \*oi another ramily, an automobile broke down within a few da>'s after they arrived. 
When it was found thiit the automobile was beyond repair, a few days later one of the fac- 
ulty members came to the home with a set of keys to a car that the faculty had together 
contributed funds to buy and present to the new members of the "family." In such ways 
new members of the Greenville faculty are inducted into the general fellowship. 
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what may be identified as a scries of rituals comes into play — activities to 
emphasize again and again the sense of membership in this culture. As the Faculty 
Handbook states, "The first responsibility for the collegp faculty in the fall is the 
annual fall fellowship, ordinarily held in late August* This acti\:r/ serves as an orien- 
tation period for staff members, both new and old.*" Over and over this fall fellowship 
was noted by faculty members as a high point in the year's activities. The program 
takes the form of a three-day retreat away from the campus. Wives and husbands are 
expected to participate, and the college pays the cost for the faculty member and 
one-half of the cost for the spouse. It is a time **to be yourself,*" the participants 
report — and this seems to mean that mixed with the serious planning discussions are 
periods of recreation and fun and games. At the retreat, held over a weekend, 
Saturday evening is a time for singing, speaking, praying, and, as one person said, 
'^personal sharing.'' The three days appear to be a singularly effective way of bonding 
members to the college community A January mid-winter workshop involving all fac- 
ulty, but held on campus, is a similar kind of occasion but is of shorter duration. 

The academic year begins with an all-college convocation, the first chapel service of 
the fall. Another convocation begins the January term. The fall convocation, and 
perhaps the winter event, includes an academic procession to dramatize the nature 
of the event. Additionally, in the fall the faculty hold open house for new students 
during the orientation week. During this week there is also an all-college picnic, 
another occasion to join a "family" activity Uter in the fall, all faculty members arc 
expected to participate in an all-college hike, another occasion to "establish informal 
relationships with students." 

There are two weekends in the year for special activities for returning alumni — 
homecoming and commencement. In the spring, on the Saturday afternoon of the 
commencement weekend, there is the Iv^-Cutting Ceremony Kstablished in the 
cariy 190()s, a tradition has been maintained in which graduates, assembled m 
silence in a large circle, are linkr^d by a long strand of ivy. The president, in the cen- 
ter of the circle, cuts the ivy connecting members of the class to symbolize the 
movement of the class away from the campus and into the larger worid; yet, each 
retains a part of the ivy to emphasize that he or she also keeps part of the common 
experience throughout future endeavors. 

With these and other rituals, the sense of group identity is reinforced throughout 
the year for faculty and students. C:hapel services are held three times a week, 
vesper services each Wednesday evening, and Bible study groups are formed. 
Faculty and students are expected also to participate in the activities of the 
local churches. 

The president holds four all-faculty dinners during the year and on these occa- 
sions "shares ideas/' as he describes the event, Tht trustees at the spring meet- 
ing of the board on commencement weekend host a faculty-trustee dinner to 
include faculty members and spouses. There appears to be a significant amount of 
opportunity for faculty members and trustees to meet and to discuss the affairs of 
the college. 



In such ways, throughout the yeai; the Greenville C>>llcge family/community develops and 
maintains a sense of unity and member mutually panicipate in reinforcing this sense. 

Because the terms **family'' and ^'community'' were used in almost L'very conversa- 
tion, persons were asked to define just what was meant by the terms. The following 
are the elements that were most often noted: 

1. The physical setting, both in terms of the campus and the town, contribute lo a 
sense of togetherness. Faculty members live near the campus, often take meals in 
the college dining room. (Inhere is a greatly discounted meal ticket available to 
faculty members and their families — to encourage them to come to the college 
dining room.) 

2. There is a great amount of interaction, personal and non-professional, that cuts 
across denominational lines (although it appears that if persons arc not members 
of the Free Methodist Church, they are affiliated with evangelical church groups). 

i. Members of the faculty have a sense of responsibility for one another and for each 
other's children. Many of the faculty children attend Greenville. In many ways 
the community has taken on the characteristics of an extended family. 

4. The college itself employs many techniques (including the group meetings men- 
tioned above) to foster a sense of community. 

5. Probably the most basic factor is the sense of identification with the mission of 
the college and acceptance of the value system of the college. 

6. Roles on the campus are blurred in the sense that the distinction between admin- 
istration and teaching is intentionally downplayed. All members of the communi- 
ty are **faculty,'* and being i faculty member is not only to be involved in teaching 
or administration but to be involved in campus community life. 

7. There is a great amount of genuine participation in the decision making on cam- 
pus. Members of the community think of themselves as having a stake in what 
happens at (ireenville, be it matters of curriculum or general institutional polity. 

(ireenville is also a place of tradition, and the emphasis is upon teaching. A number 
of buildings bear the names of teachers. These were the ''great'' teachers, great 
because they embodied the mission, the image, the values of Greenville College. 
Some of the senior members of the present faculty are already being referred to as 
the next generation of the "great teachers'' of Greenville; these are the people who 
have become the role models for the contemporary' students and who best exemplify 
the ideals of the college. That the campus community even thinks in such terms is 
another indication of the value system, the emphasis upon teaching, and concern for 
the mission of the college. 

The Faculty (Council, as the representative body that deals through its committees 
w ith so many of the policies and procedures of (ireenv ille, has built into its process 




an open forum halfway through each session, a time when any member of the faculty 
may present ideas or concerns. The Council has a large number of committees, and 
every faculty member seems to be on at least two standing committees. The chan- 
nels for communication are open. 

Greenville College is an institution in which the organizational culture plays a deci- 
sive role. Established on a set of values with a religious underpinning, the communi- 
ty has also created activities that strengthen the bonds that unite this particular 
campus community. The structure is effective for Greenville, but it is not clear how 
much of this environment and how^ many of these activities (rituals) can be translat- 
ed to other institutions. The principles arc clear, however Members of the 
family/community arc carefully selected, immediately made to feel part of this com- 
munity of interest, and, through various events, the sense of community and idenri* 
fication is reinforced. 

Life at Greenville is not entirely idyllic. Families in any society have disagreements 
and squabbles, and Greenville has its share. But the community manages to close 
ranks and to get on with business. At the time of the site visit, discussion was lively 
and opinions were different regarding whether intercollegiate football should be 
brought to the campus. An agreement finally was reached that the sport should be 
introduced. Some members of the community basically disagreed, but once the 
matter had been aired and a decision made, they were prepared to "go along/' The 
Chronifle of Higher FMucation for November 4, 1987, months after the site visit, 
reported that Greenville had won its first game of intercollegiate football before a 
capacity crowd. 

The intense togetherness also causes persons to feel the need, as some stated it, to 
get away for a time. The campus of Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville and 
the city of St. Louis provide "escape hatches." And the college has great flexibility 
in allowing faculty members to take leave, to go on special assignments — even 
though funding is generally a matter for which the faculty member must take 
responsibility. Some members of the community also suggested that with a high 
degree of homogeneity and agreement on values, it is not always easy to bring about 
significant changes in practices on the campus — although evtrv* individual inter- 
viewed protested that there is no restraint on academic freedom within the overall 
value system of the college. Tradition is a binding force and in the worst possible 
case can also be a restraint. At the moment, however, Greenville seems to have 
achieved a comfortable balance. 

■ LHADEKSHIP 

Pivc administrative officers report to the president and constitute the leadership 
team of the college — vice president of institutional advancement, vice president for 
academic affairs (and dean of the faculty), a dean of student development, a dean of 
admissions and enrollment, and a business manager/treasurer As already noted, all 
administrators are also identified as *'adn jnistrative faculty'' and participate fully as 
faculty in any general faculty meetings. 
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The two persons having key responsibilities for the shaping of the academic program 
are the president and vice president for academic affairs. Both are involved in all fac- 
ulty appointments as well The procedure followed by the president in the inter- 
views has been described; in very clear and direct ways he portrays the community 
to which a new appointee is being invited. During the fall retreat, the mid-winter 
retreat, four all-college dinners, and on other occasions the president makes major 
presentations outlining the mission of the college and brings persons up to date on 
developments relating to the college. The current president describes his role as 
caring, concerned, personal, and having the responsibility for exemplifying the mis- 
sion of the college. 

The vice president for academic affairs works directly with the faculty: sees himself 
as having a facilitating, operational role; and reserves the right to reject faculty pro- 
posals — and on some few occasions has done so. But, for the most part, the current 
vice president for academic affairs seeks to administer by personal influence and 
direct discussion. 

For both administrative leaders the role appears essentially to be participative, facili- 
tative, and supportive. An elaborate committee structure for the college involves 
every faculty member on two or more committees or councils. The checks and bal- 
ances apparent in the decision making place considerable influence in the faculty 
community, and the leadership process reflects the general organizational culture 
prevailing at Greenville. Clearly, the final decisions on many issues are in the hands 
of the president and vice president for academic affairs, but the administrative style 
is one of reaching consensus rather than of directing from the top dow n. Although it 
would not be impossible for a more directive leader to take charge of the college, 
ready acceptance of such a style of leadership is unlikely; such an approach would be 
contrary to the general climate/culture that has developed over the vears. 

The college prides itself on stability. Innovation is generally in response to obvious 
needs, and the response is more likely to be in the form of modification and adapta- 
tion than in striking out in new directions. The college accepts, for example, that 
students are increasingly interested in business and applied areas, but it manages to 
instill its distinctive sense of service and responsibility in these programs. 

Organizationally, the college has adopted divisions in lieu cf departments, but this is 
not out of a sense of innovation. It is more a way of recognizing the need to have 
larger forums for faculty discussion than the two- and three-person departments 
allow. Curricular changes are modest, in large part being rearrangements of courses, 
not new sequences. The college has developed work in computer applications and 
has a wcll-organi/ed computer laboratorv— but both are responses to the general 
movements in higher education rather than the initiation of new programs. 

The leadership at (irecnville contributes to faculty morale/satisfaction, but within 
the institutional culture as it has developed. The president is accessible and is 
viewed by the other faculty as one who has their interests at heart. The vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs is actively involved in discussions and planning — as an 
administrative faculty member. Hoard meetings become times when spouses of 
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board members join the spouses of faculty in programs and in which the board mem- 
bers participate in general gatherings with the faculty. Board members arc included 
in the general image of the Greenville "family.'' 

Perhaps as revealing as any other matter is the naming of buildings after the faculty 
members who have been seen to exemplify the spirit of the college rather than 
attaching names of administrators or donors — although faculty who have become 
administrators or whose families have provided modest funds to assist in renovation 
are among those so honored. It is less the great leader and more the teaching facul- 
ty/administrative faculty ''family'' that sets the tone for Greenville. 

■ Faculty Development 

The college provides some modest assistance to faculty to promote growth and 
development, but given the limited resources available for such activities, a faculty 
development program of major proportions is not a key element in creating and 
maintaining high morale/satisfaction* The Faculty Handbook states that the college 
"is especially concerned tc see that each faculty member continues to grow profes- 
sionally and maintains a deep interest in the development of his own special field of 
study." To this end, a sabbatical leave program (typical in providing half-salary for a 
full year and full salary for a half-year) is in effect, but limited to two or three per- 
sons per yean On the other hand, the college has been generous in allow ing persons 
to take extended (more than a year) leaves without pay. One person recently 
returned had spent two years in the Peace (]orps and additional time in related 
activities — and is now back as a full-time faculty member 

A college-maintained Professional Improvement Allowance can be used for assis- 
tance in paying professional memberships, buying journals and books, attending pro- 
fessional meetings, and pursuing graduate study The maximum available in any one 
year for these purposes is $300 (a maximum of $125 for memberships, books, and 
journals only). For one undertaking graduate study, the maximum can be increased 
to $350 for the graduate study itseK — with nothing remaining for the other items. 

Through the Christian College Consortium the faculty can secure additional funds 
for developing programs, attending workshops, or undertaking special projects, W^at 
we observe is an inventivw faculty that manages to stretch modest funds to accom- 
plish a great deal. Persons attend a large number of local professional meetings but 
rarely get to meetings at distant cities. Yet, by combining their individual resources, 
persons do write bo ks, publish articles, and develop special projects. 

A Faculty Peer Evaluation Committee carries on a fivc-ycar cycle of review of each 
faculty member. I hc committee acts in a way to encourage and assist faculty mem- 
bers and seems less an evaluation than a support group. An internal study of the 
effectiveness of the committee found faculty members characterizing the commit- 
tee as courteous, encouraging and helpful, professional, valuable, and impartial. One 
incident recounted related to one of the faculty w ho was judged to be less than 
effective. Vhc committej was quite frank in indicating that this person needed 
help — and then proceeded to provide that help. Efforts were made to provide tutor- 
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ing in teaching and to videotape classes and critique presentations. The group 
worked with this person for two years and finally decided that the individual was not 
qualified to teach at Greenville. The faculty member was released, and the commu- 
nity as a whole approved of the action. 

The ftll Fellowship, referred to earlier, is an instrument for reinforcing the concept 
of "family" and serves as a general support program. In these and other ways support 
is provided, but Greenville does not have a well-funded or elaborate faculty develop- 
ment program. The program is rather an expression of the general culture of the 
institution and reflects the underlying concerns and efforts of the community as a 
whole. 

■ Recognition and Provision for DiwRsrn 

AMONG FACULTV 

Although faculty members report they have all the freedom they desire in pursuing 
their interests and in developing their own programs and approaches, there is a high 
degree of homogeneity in interest and orientation within the "family." A faculty sur- 
vey reported in the 1985 self-survey for the North Central Association of Schools and 
Colleges found that when questioned about academic freedom, those at Greenville 
responded, "No one limits what 1 do. I am trusted," and "I work within appropriate 
lx)undaries of good judgmei.t." In interviews during the site visit, the same senti- 
ments were expressed. Generally, a pattern of life is acknowledged by all members 
of the community, and ail persons willing to conform, to accept, find it comfortable. 
Within this general pattern of life, faculty members express the feeling that they arc 
free to build their own interest.i and individual strengths. Indeed, persons are 
encouraged to develop their full potential— within the life style that characterizes 
and is acceptable within the "family" 

■ RKSOURCKS 

Over the past decade (ireenville has experienced enrollment decreases; one-fourth 
fewer credit hours registered and approximately 20% fewer full-time students. 
Approximately 7()% of the educational and general income is derived from tuition; 
fluctuations in enrollment impact immediately upon the fiscal resources. In the 
recent past the college has managed to close each year with a balanced budget, but 
the balance has been achieved largely through cuts in expenditures in some areas 
and permitting no increases in others. Departmental budgets have been reduced 
and expenditures controlled. The decision has been made to live within the 
resources available, to retrei.cb as required. 

The limited resources have kept salaries at a low level and have curtailed some 
departmental efforts. Student recruitment efforts have been increased, a modest 
drive for endowment is under way. and efforts to attract more gift income have been 
increased. The commitment has been made that, if more income is realized from any 
of the sources, one of the first steps to be taken will be to improve faculty salaries. 
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With few exceptions, faculty members, both in the response to the CAC question- 
naire and during the on-campus interviews, refer to the need to increase salaries. At 
the same time, the commitment to the college remains at a high level. It is almost 
as though, in the face of limited resources, the community has closed ranks and has 
increased its determination to work through the present difficulties to a better 
future. The morale remains high, not because of the availability of resources, but in 
spite of the problems. 

■ Colleagues and Students 

The orientation of the faculty is clearly "local" and not "cosmopolitan." In keeping 
with the general image of "family" so prevalent on the Greenville campus, faculty 
members find their associations with others on campus and only to a limited degree 
are they outwardly oriented. Any outward orientation seems to be within the insti- 
tutions of the Free Methodist Church or a general group of evangelical colleges. 
There has been a fair amount of crossover between the colleges of the denomina- 
tion, and a number of Greenville faculty members have served in other Free 
Methodist institutions. Those who have held faculty positions in other than Free 
Methodist institutions are either members of the church or within the evangelical 
tradition. The college's membership in the Christian College Coi. iortium involves 
faculty in programs and projects with other colleges within the evangelical Tradition. 

Under the resource c nstraints, faculty members tend to attend professional meet- 
ings within the state or region. A few of the faculty have established and maintained 
contact with their national disciplinary or professional organizations. 

C:iearly oriented to teaching, faculty members find support and reward in their work 
with students. From both students and faculty the response is that faculty give 
unstintingly to their teaching and to helping students in their work at Greenville. 
Students are part of the Greenville "family." 

■ Factors outside the College 

The population of Greenville is just over 5,000. The college seems clearly to have 
established an important role in the affairs of the town; faculty meml)crs ser\e on 
town and county committees, participate in the town government, work with local 
health and social agencies. Recently, at the initiative of the college a new health and 
exercise facility was constructed across from the college playing fields— both of 
which are some distance from the campus. Designed for use by the college students, 
the facilities are also available to townspeople as a gesture of the involvement of the 
college in the life of the town. 

Faculty members typically live wiihin a mile or two of the campus, and the college 
life seems in many respects to extend into the town itself. For faculty members, liv- 
ing in such close proximity to the campus and within a small, essentially rural set- 
ting, life revolves around the campus, the interface of the campus with the 
community, and the local church and its activities. With few, if any exceptions, facul- 
ty members arc deeply involved in the local Free Methodist or other churches in the 
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community According to responses on the CIC questionnaire, one of the ways in 
which faculty meml)ers say they would employ additional time, if available, would 
be to devote more time to the work of the church* 

St* l-^uis is just over an hour's drive from Greenville, and accessibility to a larger 
city — the universities in St, l^uis and the cultural opportunities — is an important 
factor in the life of the faculty members as well. At the same time that all expect to 
be deeply involved in the college community, many stated during the interviews 
that because of the intensity of the involvement on campus one must have an 
opportunity to get away now and then; access to the larger city is important* The 
Bdwardsville campus of the University of Southern Illinois is less than 30 miles aw ay 
from Greenville and provides another opportunity for faculty to move into another 
environment. The Greenville faculty members have access to that library, an impor- 
tant supplement to the campus resources* 

In many ways the geographical setting of the college reinforces the campus culture; fac- 
ult>' members are forced to remain in close proximity and find it natural to draw upon 
one another's resources* I^ife centers on the campus and its activities* Distractions are 
few* 'Vhc life st\ie of the town is compatible with the values of the college. 

■ Faculty Carker Orikntation and the College 

Faculty members have indicated for the most part that they expect to live out their 
vocations as college teachers and as members of the Greenville faculty, and that 
there is virtually no inclinition to move from the kind of college Greenville is to a 
larger, more complex, research-oriented institution* There is little apparent inten- 
tion to move from teaching; to administration* There is a remarkable degree of con- 
gruence among the hours spent in various categories of activity on the campus, the 
amount of time one ought to spend, and the time one would like to spend* 
Exceptions are that faculty members say they spend more time in scheduled office 
hours than they think they ought to spend and would like to spend and that admin- 
istrative work takes more time than they think they ought to spend and more time 
than they would like to spend* Committee work also appears to absorb more time 
than would be desirable. There is great congruence between the degree to which 
faculty are involved and think they ought to be involved in decision making. There 
are only minor discrepancies in faculty thinking about the way in which they think 
they should be evaluated. Indeed, in most measures of how the college operates and 
how faculty think it should operate, the extent of agreement on both aspects is high. 

■ Summary 

Vhc critical clement in maintaining high morale at Greenville College appears to be 
the commitment of faculty, administration, and students to a more or less common 
set of values* The organizational culture is informed by these values, rooted in an 
evangelical Christian tradition. In turn, through a regular pattern of activities, obser- 
vances, and rituals the members of the college community reinforce the commit- 
ment and sense of "family** that so permeates the institution. Within the basic 
commitment individuals find themselves able to work out their own patterns of 
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dctiviis; This is not an institution of bland sameness, but it is an institution in which 
commitments arc made and a sense of ser\ice prevails. 

One can learn from (ireenville the binding and bonding effects of a set of values and 
a reinforcing and supportive organizational culture. The particular combination of 
elements that characterize Circcnvillc may not be reproducible at other institutions, 
but the recognition of the importance of a set of commonly held values and the 
importance of consciously developing reinforcing and supporting experiences can be 
made a part of other institutional settings. 

One might be tempted to say that it is because of the high degree of congruence 
that morale is high, but the opposite may l>e the case; i.e., because morale is high, 
faculty find high degrees of congruence between what is done and w hat they think 
should be done. High morale grows out of identification and commitment. 
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Ixnoir-Rhynr College i.; afTiliatcd with ti c North Cldrolina Synod of the Lutheran 
(Church in A\mcrica. The college has approximately 1,4(){) KPK students and a full- 
time faculty of 94. In its statement of purposes, Lenoir-Khyne includes ^'striving for 
academic excellence" and **being a learning community founded to engage lilKral 
culture and (Christian principles/' During the site visit, Ixnoir-Rhync College exhib- 
ited the high faculty morale and satisfaction depicted in its written Nur\ey res|H)nse. 
A vers positive climate exists on the campus. An atmosphere of trust, openness, and 
fairness was mentioned by all those interx iewed. Phere is confidence in the presi- 
dent and vice president for academic affairs. I heir effective leadership was cited 
often. The faculty appreciate the administration's willingness to share information. 
They are looking ahead instead of dwelling on concerns of the past where the inse- 
curity of dealing with retrenchment had created a situation of low morale that 
dampened enthusiasm. I he faculty believe their views are heard and that they are 
consulted with an understanding that the latter does not necessarily mean their 
opinions will result in the hoped-for decision. "Integrity" and "respect for one 
another" were words often repeated. 

■ OR(aNiz.vri()NAL(:i i:n RK 

There is a distinctive culture evident at Lenoir-Rhync, and this is perpetuated in 
the activities of the people who make up the ctmimunity. Programs and traditions 
are tailored to reinforce a sense of belonging. 

The faculty at Lenoir-Rhync perceive themselves as a "family" in addition to iK'ing 
a community of learners. They take great pride in their ability to argue intciiscly 
with one another and yet display no individual malice once the debate has conclud- 
ed. Faculty members show genuine interest in each other. The term "carir)g" is one 
that manifests it.self in the daily activities of the college. I he president's desire to 
work in a '^truthful" atmosphere has led to a feeling that hard decisions will be laid 
on the tal)le and the rationale for them explained. Such a feeling manifested itself in 
conversations with a variety of individuals. As lon^^ as there remains a high level of 
mutual respect and sharing of important information, many believe that almost any 
difficult situation can be resolved. 'I he manner in which a financial free/e was com- 
municated in a town meeting setting by the president sened as an example of the 
abo\e pohc\ in practice. 

Despite the faculf\ identification of Lenoir-Rhyne as a liberal arts college, the rela- 
tively large si/e of tlic professional di\ ision seemed not to be a source of discontent. 
Faculty at Lenoir-Rhvne appear to have been able to weather the shifting enroll- 
ments from the liberal arts to prdfessiooal courses without apparent rancor. The lib- 
eral arts core is perceived as strong enou;ih to maintain a quality program b\ 
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concentrating on its content. Healthy debate centers on the si/c of the Hberal arts 
coic, not its existence. The long-standing professional areas of business, education, 
and nursing arc all eloquent supporters of the liberal arts. Faculty in these areas 
believe their graduates are better because of the strong liberal arts preparation* 
Mutual respect and understanding between the traditional liberal arts and profes- 
sional programs have been very positive factors in maintaining a high level of faculty 
integrity. Professional programs have been accommodated based on the necessity for 
their being* Most debate **over professional programs'" or **in this area*" centers on 
the number of credit hours for graduation and how they are to be distributed. 

Many faculty at I>enoir-Rhyne come by their institutional loyalty because of previ- 
ous experience at small liberal arts colleges where they attended or other members 
of their family were on the faculty. Riculty choose to work at a place where the val- 
ues they cherish are an integral part of the stated mission of the college; such is the 
case at I^noir^Rhyne. Smallness is also seen as a priced commodity* Faculty want to 
know each other and teach a variety of courses. In the words of one administrator, 
'^l^cnoir-Rhync combines the happy coincidence of teaching as an attraction with 
ai'ionomy to do w hat you like."" Most of the faculty expressed a sense of shared mis- 
sion about their role at the college, which seemed to provide cohcsiveness. Kven if 
they sometimes disagreed about the methods, they did not seem to doubt the value 
of their joint purpose. Even if discomfort — low pay, heavy work-loads — accompanied 
the accomplishment of that purpose, the discomfort seemed sufficiently shared so 
as not to cause undue antagonism. There is a genuine sense of shared mission 
accepted by faculty and administration, which is reaffirmed by the president and 
the dean. A grass-roots effort at how to better achieve this mission is under way. 
There is a belief that a joint plan, even "our plan,'' is beginning to emerge. 

Although some fear faculty burnout, extra effort is seen as imperative lest the col- 
lege become a lesser place. Work was mentioned as "fun," with **fairncss of treat- 
ment'' for individuals an accepted part of faculty life. The job of teaching is seen by 
faculty as **their life," with many spouses working to allow such a high level of com- 
mitment to maintain itself In the words of one faculty member, "we are here to 
serve the students and this spirit has carried us through some tough times." 

Families commit themselves willingly to the mission of I^noir-Rhyne and often arc 
very religious and spiritual in orientation. This provides for an unusual degree of 
community unity Religious rcxits manifest themselves in faculty acceptance of the 
fact that the spiritual is important at I>enoir-Rhyne. The lack of having to conform 
to a dominant religious posture is viewed as positive. Faculty enjoy and respect the 
freedom that is asscKiated with the opportunity to demonstrate or profess one's 
belief in accordance with their ow n personal faith. Although many referred to the tic 
to the Lutheran ('hurch, the team did not really find that it was a specific denomi- 
national lie narrow ly defined thai sustained the sense of mission present, particular- 
ly among the younger faculty However, the church relationship docs provide the 
general values of caring and concern that appear to permeate the entire college. 
This shared sense of values allows faculty to focus on teaching in a secure environ- 
ment, one in w hich they are comfortable. It also permits them to talk about issues, 
knowing ihat the moral aspects arc part of their approach in discussions with stu- 
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dents. Kor some faculty, the ties to the church do represent a sense of calling. But 
faculty recruited in recent years have been more committed to the small, church- 
related liberal arts college than to relationship with a specific denomination. 

The Kiculty Executive Committee members cited the following items as contribut- 
ing to the current state of positive morale: openness between faculty and adminis- 
tration and each other, a willingness to share budget information, trust in a sensitive 
dean, a collective spirit of being there to serve students, enjoyment of the democra- 
cy practiced on campus, a belief that a meaningful sense of the importance of spiri- 
tuality exists w ithin the community, and belief by the majority of the faculty in a 
higher calling — a job worth doing. 

Division heads reinforced the above expressions by adding the following reasons why 
l^enoir-Rhyne was a good place to work: shared values, a conviction that the college 
was meeting a need, opportunities for social interaction with other faculty, religious 
focus, student and faculty div ersity, and size. Tolerance, freedom of expression, and 
supportiveness for divergent views are seen as virtues. The fact that there is real 
"status" in being a faculty member within the Hickory community was reinforced as 
an added attraction. 

Department heads at Lenoir-Rhyne conveyed a sense of strong kinship fostered by 
the need for cooperation and understanding, rather than a willingness to take advan- 
tage of an area experiencing difficulty. Such actions foster good will that strengthens 
the bonds of community among faculty. There appears to be a feeling that faculty 
control their destiny. They are comfortable with an emphasis on competent teach- 
ing. Dedication to institution over discipline is seen as the prevailing attitude. 

There exists a unique local pride that professes that Ix;noir-Rhyne is more than a 
workplace, it is a "way of life." In the words of a business professor, "teaching is the 
noblest of all professions." Faculty members, time and time again, in different set- 
tings, expressed high regard for one another as professionals and in their personal 
integrity as fellow teachers. Faculty appreciate students, enjoy friendships with one 
another, and express the belief that they are inv esting in the lives of others. The 
message from the administration, which seems to guide faculty and their teaching, is 
"be alive and stimulate" those you teach. 

.\ need for more sabbaticals, concern over the necessity for overload teaching, and 
quality control in evening programs reflect genuine faculty interest in not compro- 
mising on the desire for improved academic stature. Being forced to teach to the 
middle of the classes' ability was seen as difficult but accepted as necessary. 

The trustees at Lenoir-Rhyne are concerned about faculty salaries and are commit- 
ted to improving the academic environment of the college. The current bishop of the 
synod \s a former professor ai Lenoir-Rhyne and very supportive of faculty activities. 
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There is a new tone of academic excellence at Kenoir-Rhyne. Both faculty and stu- 
dents have responded to a presidential caP for an improvement in academic stan- 
dards. The president's desire to improve the academic image of the college has been 
taken to heart by key constituents in spirit and word. Students endorsed the presi- 
dent's challenge to work harder, and the faculty are making courses more demanding 
with higher expectations for students. The adage of "don't rock the boat" for fear of 
losing students is no longer prevalent. An assumption of greater motivation by stu- 
dents and an expansion of the number of honors courses represent tangible steps 
taken to reinforce this dedication to academic excellence. In athletics, the president 
has taken the lead to have academic standards in the college's footb3ll conference 
raised. There seems to be a shared sense of vision that the college is embarking on a 
crusade to become a place of high quality by moving itself up a notch in the eyes of 
the higher education community. 

The current state of high morale can be attributed partially to the strong adminis- 
trative team in place. The president and the dean of the college are dynamic. They 
know how to make people feel good about themselves and what they are doing. The 
president is positive, sincere, and a good advocate for the college. The dean is hon- 
est and direct. He is seen as a colleague who understands faculty needs as well as 
the person charged with making hard choices. Faculty sense support ivcness in rela- 
tionships with both. These factors, coupled with a healthy economic outlook and 
stable enrollment, have added to a sense of confidence about the future. This cru- 
cial leadership team effectively conveys an institutional sense of purpose, essential 
to the upheat mood at l^noir-Rhyne. 

The president comes out of a faculty-centered background and can appreciate the 
faculty point of view. This has made his open-door policy very meaningful. It is fair 
to state that his administrative style has made a difference in the faculty feeling a 
part of the future in new ways. He has been able to overcome past feelings of anxi- 
ety and replace them with reasons for hope and optimism. The current mood repre- 
sents an upbeat moment in the history of the college, one filled with anticipation. 

The president has chosen to share more responsibility with faculty by creating a 
new (■acuity-administrative council. Faculty arc members of the steering committee 
associated with long-range planning. A long-range planning document is being com- 
pleted, and a new capital fund-raising effort is in process. It is expected that the lat- 
ter will provide the resources necessarv' to make the aspirations associated with 
academic excellence a reality in the future. Faculty are in a period of "watchful wait- 
ing" in this regard but believe the future will see marked improvement. Believing 
that a change for the better can take place underlies the current state of morale. 
The college has reached the point where finding the dollars to make excellence a 
reality is the crucial next step. 

Some might say that academic excellence was at this institution all the time, wait- 
ing to be discovered when the right leadership and set of circumstances presented 



themselves. Whether that is the case or not, the agents of change must bring the 
process of transformation into being, leadership can and does make the critical dif- 
ference. Good news is shared and believed. It is used to build upon, A genuine 
appreciation for faculty by administration manifests itself in a number of small ways. 
The **ihank yous'' for jobs well done have had a great impact, 

■ FACUITV' Developmknt 

Faculty seem contented with current opportunities for professional growth and 
development. They are encouraged to renew themselves. There is a realization on 
the part of faculty that publication is not necessary^ to receive tenure and promotion. 
Faculty know, however, that they are expected ro stay current in their disciplines 
and must do so to be effective teachers. They feel it is a professional obligation to 
**kcep up"^ with the discipline, loyalty to the college rather than to the discipline 
does affect the way faculty go about their business. The traditional research mode 
docs not dominate faculty development. Most faculty sought out Ivcnoir-Rhyne 
because it stressed teaching, professed values compatible to their own views, and 
allowed them a chance to work closely with students. 

Faculty not interested in campus governance are viewed as those who truly are not 
interested in spending their time at meetings. Perhaps this condition can be traced 
to the fact that the faculty have deliberately set out to create a feeling of inclusive- 
ness that prevents the form:^Mon of a significant minority component in the faculty. 
Mutual respect among faculty is cherished, and there seems little likelihood of a sin- 
gle group of faculty dictating policy. 

More faculty seem interested in scholarly activity than one might suspect. Balancing 
personal development and student needs creates tension as faculty strive to keep a 
sense of being professional. As w £ have said before, scholarship and research seem to 
imply not publication, but rather activities that keep the intellect honed and the 
person aware of trends in his or her discipline Bringing current knowledge into the 
classroom is important. (Conducting a little research to complement teaching 
appears to be the current pattern and seems acceptable given time constraints and 
work-load. 

Research might be perceived as a hobby by some since little can be done during the 
regular semesters nf the academic year. Attendance at summer institutes is a popular 
form of keeping up and is used by many. There is a feeling that, by and large, faculty 
do remain current with their disciplines. Most faculty believe there is enough flexi- 
bility present to allow individual strengths to be developed. Not unlike other col- 
leges, there is concern about the activity level of full professors secure in their 
tenure. Faculty growth, rather than faculty development, might be an appropriate 
term lo be used in describing current activities. 

Faculty are pleased with the number of sabbatical leaves available and the fact that 
the college will pay for trips to conferences. Administrative ''carrots" have been 
received positively. Sabbaticals have been used to create piano compositions, travel 
in relation to disciplinarN interests, work on interdisciplinary texts, develop pro- 
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grams within departments, write novels, finish degrees, and read. In addition to the 
sabbaticals, which are viewed as the bread and butter of the faculty development 
effort, the following are viable supplements: stipends analogous to NEH grants for 
summer study or research with dollars being equal to summer school pay, and 
released time during the regular semester. When special opportunities arise, the 
president and de?n encourage faculty attendance at a variety of programs and find 
dollars to support participation. 

A new committee on faculty development has been proposed to help develop new 
teaching methodologies* There is an annual faculty retreat in mid-May that is a 
major campus event. This year a newly developed mission statement will be dis* 
cussed to be followed by departmental establishment of goals at the micro-level* 
The Hickory Humanities Forum held in May is completing its sixth year in 1987 
and offers an unusual opportunity for faculty to renew their tics with the essence of 
the liberal arts through stimulating speakers and discussions. Weekly forums are 
held for faculty and students during the academic year as a means to encourage pur- 
suit of academic interests. 

The existence of faculty development funds is very much an asset. About 10% of the 
faculty will be involved in this activity in 1987-88. The president is mterested in 
implementing a merit pay program and is aware of the need to build confidence that 
the assessment will be fair. 

The college's faculty handbook indicates a periodic evaluation of both tenured and 
non-tenured faculty. Thus far it appears th^'t the caring environment has permitted 
sensitive and constructive delivery of he message that improvement was needed. 
More critical evaluations than now conducted could lead to new strains. There are 
no absolute limits to the number of tenured faculty. Questions related to evaluation 
are now linked to a proposed merit pay plan that the president is advocating. Many 
are skeptical of the effort gi^ cn the difficulty of conducting objective evaluations. 

fhere is real concern about the faculty commitment to sustain the evening division 
program of the college. Seventy percent of the courses are taught by regular faculty 
on an overload basis. Faculty use such activity to supplement salaries but worry 
about quality control if outsiders are used. Faculty enjoy teaching the students 
enrolled in these courses and are stimulated by them* Participation in the evening 
does take its toll since there is little breathing time between classroom sessions on 
many days. Once again the faculty have been willing to go the extra mile to support 
the college's efforts in this area. They are aware of the importance of serving the 
needs of the non-traditional student and remaining active in this student market, 

■ COI.LEAGHES AND STUDENTS 

Faculty are drawn to I^enoir-Rhyne to teach and perceive themselves as teachers. 
They pride themselves on knowing their students. Students are very caring, and the 
faculty enjoy them. Students appreciate the faculty for their intellectual skills as 
well as the personal traits that brought them to the college. Both faculty and stu- 
dents tend to see each other as friends. 
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Faculty see their work as developing students to their greatest potential without 
regard to preparation and ability There is joy in finding a **diamond in the rough." 
Such attitudes give the term "value-added education" real meaning. One teacher 
stated that knowing that something said in a day really mattered" was the emotion- 
al reward that kept one going. Students want to be remembered by their teachers 
after graduation. 

Students have accepted the president's challenge of raising their academic sights, 
and faculty have welcomed the challenge to be more demanding. Students have 
been informed that more academic rigor is part of the institution's plan so that 
expectations are not misleading. Honors programs have grown, and students sense 
that better students receive more time and attention than in the past. Faculty are 
assuming a higher level of student motivation than in the past. They encourage 
sound study practices for the students; the introduction of freshman seminars has 
been useful in that regard. An annual leadership retreat for students has been con- 
ducted for the past five years. It is seen as a very important student development 
effort that often involves many honors students, 

■ Factors outsiok the College that Affect Morale 

Another unique factor in the high faculty morale and job satisfaction has been the 
acceptance and respect tendered to I^noir-Rhyne faculty Dy the community of 
Hickory, North Carolina, The college is strong and very visible. Nearly every faculty 
member inter\ iewed mentioned this public recognition. When faculty receive the 
same respect for their profession off campus as on it, morale is reinforced in a dra- 
matic fashion. The extensive involvement of faculty in community affairs and the 
use of campus facilities by members of the non-campus community for meetings, 
recreation, and concerts p!ay a major role in maintaining a high level of community- 
campus cooperation and visibility. 

The Cromer ('enter is seen as a community center, and dollars were provided by the 
community to help build it. A real sense of ow nership of the college exists within 
the community. The resources of the region are being shared with Lenoir-Rhyne 
because there is a real appreciation for the role it plays in enhancing the life of 
Hickorv' families, not just college students. 

Hickory, a city of 2(),0()() people* has been designated as an All-American city. Fhere 
is an enormous amount of wealth in the immediate area as can be evidenced by the 
fact that the city boasts a symphony, ballet, choral society, community theater, and 
museum. These activities add excitement and provide avenues for faculty to use 
their talents in a number of ways throughout the year. Both tow n and gown profit 
from this cultural exchange, 

■ Si'MMARY Statement 

The faculty at Ixnoir-Rhyne have found their expectations about teaching fulfilled 
in their experiences at the college. They came to Lenoir-Rhyne wanting primarily to 
teach and be a part of a communitv whose values they share and this has happened. 
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If they have had surprises, they .icrally been pleasant o\ , Whether newer 

faculty will have the same expcri of fulHIIed expectations ri ns to be deter- 
mined. Certainly, however, a good i 7h appears to exist betwee titutional pur- 
pose and individual values. 

The following are the major reasons L 'gh faculty morale and job . isfaction at 
I>cnoir-Rhyne College as evidenced di \ the case study team's vis. 

■ A sense of shared mission. 

• Confidence in leadership based on trust ; 

■ Acceptance of the prominent role of teachi 

• A clear understanding of what research mcan^ .acuity. 

• The existence of funds to support faculty development and personal growtn. 

■ Strong support and recognition for faculty within the Fiitkory community. 

• Mutual respect and understanding between liberal arts faculty and those in the 
professional divisions. 

■ A belief in the future based on current stability, and the promise of enhanced aca- 
demic excellence made possible by adding financial resources. 
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Lincoln, Nebraska 



R(XiERG. Baldwin 

Case Si l DY 1>AM: Roger C. Ralths^in, with l^^i Whthomh 

Nebraska Wcslcyan University (NWl])reccntly celebrated its centennial year. This 
liberal arts institution aflHIiated with the United Methodist Church has the appear* 
ance of the ideali/^ed small college. The 50-acre campus is located in a residential 
section of Lincoln, a city of nearly 200,000. Architecturally, the college is a pleasant 
blend of tradition and progress. Old Main, the institution's original building, stands 
as a symbol of Wesleyan's heritage and long-standing commitment to liberal educa* 
tion. In contrast, the array of campus buildings constructed since 1965 reflects the 
vigor and forward movement that have characterized the university in recent years^ 

Nebraska Wesleyan enrolls 1600 undergraduate students in a wide range of liberal 
arts disciplines and selected professional fields such as business management, edu- 
cation, and nursing. It offers both associate and bachelor's degrees. Close to 120 
full-time and part-time instructors comprise a diverse faculty that possesses a clearly 
articulated mission. A **Faculty Declaration of Kducational Intent" states precise 
objectives for undergraduate education at the university and leaves little question 
about the priorities of the institution. In recent years Nebraska Wesleyan has 
received favorable national publicity in publications such as V,S, News ami HbrU 
Report, In 1987, the university was moved by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching toclassiflcation as a Liberal Arts I institution. The college 
catalog proudly notes the increasing recognition that Wesleyan's program has been 
receiving. ^Fhe same sense of pride seems to pervade this Midwestern campus. 
Members of the Nebraska Wesleyan community are happy to be affiliated with a 
higher education institution that is moving in a positive direction, 

■ ORGANIZATIONAL CULTURE 

Nebraska Wesleyan is a traditional liberal arts college dedicated above all else to 
effective teaching and learning. The preeminent values and goals of the university 
are articulated by the president and provost and widely recognized by all segments 
of the institutional community. Everyone we talked with on campus acknowledged 
that NWIJ is a ttaching institution where research and scholarship are appreciated 
but not expected. The great majority of faculty members, even those who express 
considerable interest in scholarship, see themselves primarily as teachers and indi- 
cate commitment to NWU's principal mission. 

The university is church-related rather than church-controlled. Hence, the sense of 
a powerful higher "calling" does not permeate the campus as it does, for example, at 
an institution such ;*s Eastern Mennonite College. Professors appear to identify 
themselves first as \WU faculty members, but loyalty to their disciplin ;s also 
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p-^rsists. In fact, among the faculty some differing concerns and points of view seem 
to fall along disciplinary* lines. 

The dominance of NWlJ's teaching orientation appears in all aspects of institutional 
life. Faculty members are required to be effective instructors. They are expected to 
be available to students outside of class and concerned with students' overall welU 
being. Kvaluation and reward policies reflect this value* Kverv' course is evaluated 
ever> term, and an additional teaching assessment process is conducted by a faculty 
committee prior to tenure and promotion decisions. 

Faculty members reported committing great amounts of time to improve the educa- 
tional program. During a recent curriculum reform process, professors met regularly 
on Saturday mornings to work out their differences and craft a mutually agreeable 
program* This example alone is a strong symbol of NWlTs commitment to quality 
undergraduate education. 

A series of faculty awards is further evidence of the university's emphasis on teach- 
ing. Several Great Teaching Chairs and the Burlington-Northern Teaching Award all 
reinforce exceptional performance in the classroom. 

In contrast, the limited amount of support for research and professional develop- 
ment indicates the secondary position of traditional (research-based) scholarship in 
NWlI's value system. Professors receive a very modest annual stipend for travel. 
SupplemcntarN^ funds for various faculty activities are available through the Faculty 
Development Committee, but the committee has an annual budget of only about 
S8,()(K). 

(k)nsistent with the university's teaching orientation is its concern with communi- 
cation and its respect for individual opinions. Many faculty members described an 
open, flexible administration that genuinely cares about their points of view. Several 
said they would not hesitate to go to the president or provost to raise a concern. 
Many noted the good rapport that exists between the faculty and administration, 
rapport that apparently rests on mutual respect. 

In sum, the clear values and reciprocal respect that pervade NWll's culture con- 
tribute to an environment that sustains morale. Faculty members know why they arc 
there and what the institution values and rewards most highly They work in an 
atmosphere of caring and trust and share a commitment to the institutions primary 
mission. 

■ Li:ai)KRSHIP 

President John White is unquestionably the dominant leader at Nebraska Wesleyan, 
Faculty, administrators, and students credit him with many achievements that have 
positively influenced morale. Yet curiously, leadership at the university is 
simultaneously participatory. Many membe'"s of the faculty, the board of governors, 
and university vice presidents also play imf < rtant leadership roles, l^he outgoing 
provost is frequently mentioned as a major : impus leader. He is ciescribed as a 



straightfoniard and accessible person whose foremost concern has always been the 
academic program. The board of governors, which has become more competent and 
influential during White's administration, also plays an important role in the life of 
the college. 

The formal governance structure plus the faculty/administration relations possible 
at a small college give NWII professors a high degree of involvement in institutional 
policy development and decision making* Two elected professors serve as full voting 
members of the board of governors, and faculty serve on all board committees* 
KIccted faculty leaders, not the president or dean, run faculty meetings. In addition, 
faculty committees and ad hoc faculty groups have an important role in brainstorm- 
ing new ideas and shaping institutional academic policy Several people mentioned 
that Wcsleyan professors have high morale because they feel they are in charge of 
their own destiny. A board member attributed positive morale to the faculty's sense 
of importance and self-respect. 

'I'he diffusion of leadership roles ar NWl ^ suggests that President White functions 
as a facilitator and consensus builder rather than as a hero or autocrat. Over his ten 
years at the college he has initiated a series of incremental steps that have gradually 
strengthened morale. He has raised the endowment, increased salaries, l>eautiried 
the campus, and expanded support for faculty development. Me has stimulated dia- 
logue within the community concerning important educational issues by bringing a 
national higher education leader (e.g., Alexander Astin, Warren B. Martin) to cam- 
pus each fall to address the faculty Likewise, Resident White has implemented a 
strategic planning process that helps to foster faculty confidence in the future, 

White seems to have a clear sense of what Nebraska Wesleyan is and should be. Yet 
he acknowledges the very special role of the faculty in a higher education institu- 
tion. Several people mentioned that he tries to keep professors well informed. 
Moreover, he moves slowly and deliberately and consults with his faculty before 
moving the institution in any new directions. Perhaps one administrator best cap- 
suli/ed the president's critical role in raising faculty morale. President White "set 
our sights higher/' he observed. '*We used to compare ourselves to lothcr Nebraska 
collegesl. When White came, he started comparing Nebraska Wesleyan to (irinnell 
(and other schools of that caliber]." 

■ FACUinT Dfm^lopmkn r 

Traditional forms of faculty development are limited at NVvlI. Though given only a 
gradual increase in faculty development support in recent years, this area may 
account for some of the college's positive morale. At present professors receive 
per year for travel, i'hose giving papers at conferences may also apply to the Faculty 
Development Oommittee for additional funds. The resources available for faculty 
development are widely regarded as inadequate, yet the perception is that the situa- 
tion is gradually improving. This conclusion may partially reflect the associate dean s 
efforts to inform professors of external grant and professional growth opportunities. It 
may also reflect the Faculty Development (Committee's efforts to support as many 
applicants as it tan. In 1986-87, 38 of 39 proposals received funding. 
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No special provisions arc in place to meet the development needs of professors at 
successive career stages. Many people seemed pu/./.led by such an idea. Most indi- 
cated that special needs are dealt with on a casc-by-case basis. However, a new poli- 
cy requiring professors to take a sabbatical at least every ten years indicates concern 
about the special needs of a stable, ^ging faculty 

Some faculty development takes place outside the formal institutional structure at 
the initiative of small groups of professors. A writers group meets regularly to hear 
and critique members' poetry and prose* Likewise, a number of professors get 
together periodically to discuss their scholarly pursuits over dessert and coflec. A 
third group, focusing on the broad theme of academic excellence, has been meeting 
in conjunction with the college's centennial celebration to discuss common profes- 
sional concerns. These opportunities to engage in collegial dialogue, like suppK)rt for 
travel and sabbaticals, probably contribute to the NWU faculty's overall sense of 
well-being 

As stated previously, faculty members at Nebraska Weslcyan are first and foremost 
teachers. This dominant value is widely held by professors and administrators. 
Because of the expectation that professors' primary commitment is to effective 
instruction, other faculty roles and activities (e.g., research, involvement in disci- 
plinary associations) are not strongly encouraged or recognized. In other words, 
there is not a lot of accommodation at SWV for differing professional orientations. 
**An active scholar w ho is poor in class would not be rewarded," the provost observed. 

Within the parameters of the college's commitment to teaching, NWl) docs recog- 
nize individual differences among its faculty. However, no formal policies or pro- 
grams are in place to aid particular faculty groups such as professors in the sciences 
or humanities or mid-career professors. Most accommodations to specific faculty 
needs or interests are made on a case-by-case basis. For example, the institution 
arranged for a married couple to take their sabbatical leaves together. Department 
chairs are able to manipulate such things as professors' schedules and work assign- 
ments. The provost seems to be especially well positioned to recognize faculty 
members' unique circumstances. He indicated that he spends a lot of time counsel- 
ing individual professors and maintains a discretionary fund he can use to help meet 
their special professional needs. Competitive grants available through the Faculty 
Development Committee are another way Weslcyan accommodates professors' dis- 
tinctive concerns. 

■ Rksourcfs 

Resources are tight at Nebraska Weslcyan as they are at most tuition-dependent col- 
leges. Yet a gradual increase in salaries, travel support, department discrctionarv 
funds, and faculty development monies in recent years all contribute to positive fac- 
ulty morale. Faculty compare their current situation favorably to a brief period of 
retrenchment in the early 1970s when the positions of some junior professors had to 
be terminated. In contrast to that difficult time, they see an institution with a bal- 
anced budget, no debt, and increasing support for faculty. 
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The substantial growth of faculty salaries (one year the increase was nearly 15%) is 
probably the biggest resource factor in the morale equation. FVvUlty almost unani- 
mously mentioned salary increases as one of the variables thai has con tributed to 
morale at NWIJ. Thcv proudly report that the institution now hd> one of the highest 
faculty salary scales in the state. Yet improvements in other resources that aid pro- 
fessors* development and performance have also had a beneficial impact. They men- 
tion, for example, that $150 per year for travel is barely sufficient for a brief trip to 
Omaha. But they are also quick to mention that the situation is better than a few 
years ago when they had virtually no money for professional travel. 

On the other hand, state-of-the-art equipment is one resource that appears to be 
quite deficient. In particular, science faculty mentioned the need for better equip- 
ment. Some funds are now available for individual departments to use at their own 
discretion for equipment purchases or to meet other departmental needs- Still facul- 
ty members see this amount of assistance as inadequate. If equipment needs arc not 
damaging morale currently, they certainly could in the future. 

■ COLI.FACiUKS AND S l UDKN I S 

Morale also seems to be supported by a grow ing sense of community at N\W. 
Several people mentioned that the previous administration actively encouraged 
competition among departments. That competition coupled w ith the construction 
of several buildings encouraged the faculty to "form little huddles'* around disci- 
plinary and departmental loyalties. 

The provost observed rhat competition has been played down in recent years. 
"'There has been more coming together of the faculty over the last ten years," he 
noted. Now there is a "good collegial feeling.** 

A vital spirit of collegiality is visible in many aspects of campus life. A rather fluid 
"group" of professors from many disciplines meets daily in the snack bar for lunch 
and intellectual discussions. A visiting senior professor of religion has scned as the 
catalyst for this stimulating dialogue that has brought together faculty who used to 
interact almost exclusively with others from their academic fields. 

'I'he ad hoc *V\cademic Kxcellence (iroup" is another example of faculty from a 
diverse range of fields convening to discuss college-wide concerns. Participants wish 
to continue some of the multi-disciplinar\ discussions generated by centennial cele- 
bration events. They focus on topics such as international education and the proper 
balance of teaching and research in a liberal arts college. 

The NWU Forum series that brings the campus community together weekly to learn 
and exchange ideas is further evidence of a healthy collegial spirit. This spirit is also 
evident in some of the faculty development activities cited previou>ly — for instance, 
the groups that meet to discuss scholarly interests and writing, 

C'olleague relationships external to the campus are not so visible a phenomenon. 
Few professors mentioned collaborative work or participation in networks with aca- 
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demies on other campuses. The local nature of >4\Vll professors' colleglality is, of 
course, quite consistent with the institution s stro^^p teaching orientation. 

Professors' relationships with students are close and extend well beyond classroom 
contact. The students comprise a quite homogeneous group, mostly white Nebraska 
natives* They are described as pleasant and respectful of their professors. Clearly, 
the faculty enjoy their work with students. Yet surprisingly few professors men- 
tioned their students as a major source of positive morale. Indeed, some noted that a 
more heterogeneous student body with a broader world view would be desirable. 

To the outside observer, it is clear that a sense of community is alive and growing 
stronger at Wesleyan. Community commitment may not be the dominant institu- 
tional value that it sometimes is at more religiously uniform institutions. Yet there is 
substantial evidence that healthy collegial relationships and good rapport with stu- 
dents contribute to the high faculty morale that is present at the university. 

■ Factors outside the College that Affect MokXLE 

Nebraska Wesleyan s location is another factor that supports faculty morale. Lincoln, 
as both the state capital and home of the University of Nebraska, is a dynamic 
Midwestern city. It offers diverse cultural opportunities, reasonably priced housing, 
good schools, and significant scholarly resources. On^; person described Lincoln as a 
very large small town. Faculty members are grateful that NWIJ is located in such a 
desirable location. Some commented that they were pleased the college is not in a 
town like Hastings or Kearney. 

The only major criticism faculty voiced about their location is Lincoln's distance 
from other urban areas. Although most professors like where they are, they feel 
somewhat isolated from the academic mainstream. 

■ Faculty Career Orientations and the College 

As mentioned before, there is no question about the dominant values of Nebraska 
Wesleyan. Effective teaching is the highest priority. Institutional service is also high- 
ly valued. Traditional scholarship and publication, though appreciated, fall much 
lower in importance. Most faculty seem quite comfortable with the value hierarchy 
by which they are evaluated. They regard themselves primarily as undergraduate 
teachers. This general congruence of values makes for a congenial work environment 
that most likely fosters satisfaction and high morale. 

it would, however, be inaccurate to suggest that these values are inflexible or reflect 
a virtual consensus within the NWl' community. According to the president, the 
faculty is wrestling with the proper role of scholarship at a liberal arts college. 'Vh'is 
is one of the issues the ad hoc "Academic Excellence (iroup*' intends to discuss. In 
the opinion of several research-oriented professors, the president sees scholarship as 
staying abreast of one*s field, not original research. Some members of the NWV 
community view scholarship simply as "doing something new," while a small group 
of faculty members takes a more traditional view of scholarly activity. 




Although President White said he is not aware of much strain between institutional 
and professional demands on NWU professors, at least a minority of the faculty 
would disagree* Several indicated they experienced tension when trying to teach 
and participate in scholarship, hiculty who expressed some interest in scholarship 
said they had to do it mostly during the summer months. One commented that fac- 
ulty members must ''do all the accommodating. The institution doesn^t.** Another 
related that when he came to NWl! a faculty member told him the rule was **pub- 
lish and perish,** not ''publish or perish.*" 

To some extent at least, Wesleyan faculty appear to be divided according to their ori- 
entation to scholarship. Though virtually all the faculty see themselves primarily as 
teachers, those with a commitment to scholarship seem to have a different view of 
what a professor should be. The small number of research-oriented faculty wc inter- 
viewed possess values less consistent with the dominant institutional culture and, 
hence, exhibited lower morale and less satisfaction with the university. 

■ Future Prospects for Morale 

Prospects for faculty morale at Nebraska Wesleyan arc, on the whole, positive. 
Pk'esident White says that the faculty feels secure because the university has no 
long-term debt. 'I1ie fact that enrollment has actually increased during a period of 
demographic decline is another indication that NWl) should be able to weather 
future challenges. The president's penchant for strategic planning should also sup- 
port faculty morale in the future. A group of elected faculty leaders noted that, per- 
haps thanks to strategic planning in the past, no one has been surprised by a rapid 
enrollment decline or budget shortfall. 

Several question marks on the hori/on could push morale in a positive or negative 
direction. Faculty frequently mentioned the impact reduced enrollment would have 
on a tuition*driven institution. Failure to improve instructional equipment might 
also affect morale, especially in the natural sciences. Turnover in central administra- 
tive positions also raises some uncertainty. New academic and development vice 
presidents were just taking over at the time of the site visit, and the faculty wonders 
how they will perform. The faculty also voiced concern that the current president 
will leave and be replaced by a less desirable leader. 

Morale at Nebraska Wesleyan derives from mutual faculty-administration respect. It 
is also based on a series of small, steady improvements in faculty compensation and 
working conditions as well as gradual improvements in the academic program and 
financial condition of the university. There is a sense among the faculty that NAVl' is 
becoming a stronger higher education institution, that it is gaining recognition and is 
becoming a better place to pursue an academic career. Faculty morale in the future 
will probably depend on the university's ability to sustain recent improvements and 
to respond satisfactorily to some of the remaining concerns professors share. In sum, 
these are the factors that contribute to relatively high morale at NWU: 

• Professors* commitment to their students and the larger mission of preparing 
future generations; 
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The g<K)d fit between faculty values and dominant institutional values; 
(f(K)d students who are pleasant to work with; 

A jjrowinn sense of community across the campus that fosters warm* stimulating 
collegial relationships; 

The meaningful voice professors have in the decision making and operation of the 
college; 

The presence of a leader they like, respect, and trust (even if they do not always 
agree with him); 

The Ixlief that professors' work is appreciated and recognized; 

(iradually improving working conditions and resources that give professors the 
sense that NWl! is growing stronger financially and academically; and 

Alxne all perhaps, the perception that the administration is doing the best it can 
with the limits imposed on it by reality. 




Indianola, Iowa 

(:\SK STX lYi TVAW: Sfiirlry M C7//rt itith Peter trederuk 

Simpson ('oilcgc is a small, independent, coeducational liberal arts college founded 
by Methodist pioneer settlers in 1860, Renamed in 1866 to honor Bishop Matthew 
Simpson, one of the best known and influential religious leaders of the mid^ 1800s 
and a president of Dcl^iuw I'niversitv; the college continues an affiliation with the 
United Methodist Church. According to the Simpson College General Catalog 1984S1^ 
the college has evolved into "an institution which today has more than 1500 students 
and 26 major buildings on more than 55 acres of t>eautifut campus."" Its personnel ros- 
ter includes 69 full-time active faculty organized into five academic divisions: human- 
ities, social sciences, natural sciences, fine arts, and education* 

Two baccalaureate degrees, the Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor of Music, are 
offered* A lengthy list of majors, minors, programs, and interest areas totaling 65 
options suggests curricular diversity Within the college curriculum is a distinctive 
Cornerstone Studies in Liberal Arts program that provides choices to students in six 
required areas: the Western tradition, the scientific perspective, the social science 
perspective, the humanistic perspective, the aesthetic perspective, and the minority 
perspective. A capstone course, the senior colloquium, intends to place a student's 
major into a broader, more interdisciplinary framework. The college also expects 
competency in writing, oral communication, and basic mathematics. 

Like many small independent colleges, Simpson was in a period of declining enroll- 
ments and revenues a decade ago* An operating deficit was accumulating, faculty 
salary increases were not keeping up with inflation, and thr situation was defined by 
many as life-threatening, However, as scholars of higher education decline have 
noted, a crisis can Ik* a time of danger for colleges and universities but it also can be 
a time of opportunity (Zammuto, 1986), Strategies for response are largely deter- 
mined by institutional leaders who decide whether they will preside over the insti- 
tution's re\ itali/ation or its disintegration. In the case of Simpson College, the 
strategy chosen was revitali/ation, and the outcome is decidedly positive, 

This report will provide, first, a summarv of overall impressions gleaned from the 
visit that bear on the CIC Academic Workplace Study suney findings of relatively 
high faculty morale and satisfaction at Simpson, In the second part, attention in 
turn w ill be given to each of the nine issue areas that site visitors were asked to 
probe relative to possible factors and conditions associated with positive faculty 
appraisals of their workplace. 

Kor all their strengths, brief site visits have serious methodological limitations, even 
when fortified with survey data and document analysis. However, some principal 
**stor\ lines'' recurred throughout interv icws, adding to our confidence that Simpson 
people interpret w hat has happened in relatively consistent ways. We regret any 
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misinterpretation on our part that may be attributable to ignorance of the Simpson 
experience. 

■ Summary Impressions 

Through fortuitous accident, the CIC case study team visit to Simpson College 
coincided with Campus Da% a traditional event combining work and celebration, a 
rare opportunity for outsiders to obsen^e rituals that translate institutional culture 
into action, tmages and metaphors, especially when they share consistency, are use- 
ful indicators of an organization s culture and of organizational change. They are the 
fundamental scaffolding surrounding efforts at developing comprehensive descrip- 
tions, explanations, and predictions* The overall tone of descriptions of Simpson 
(College is upbeat, aptly and metaphorically put by an administrator who asserted 
""the college was on its butt in 1979****McBride put the college on its feet!"" This 
belief is amplified by faculty who stated **the common mission in recent years is to 
get better,'' •*now we're poised, ready to break out,** **this is a place that believes in 
itself again," ""the school has a momentum,'' and ""weVe a good school getting better 
all the time*" Simpson is described by students as a special and accepting place: 
""people care about you here," ""the faculty are always available," and ^we talk about 
all kinds of things in class*" 

Two anecdotes suggest images of positive change, of an organization in deep difficul- 
ty and crisis that responded to reforming leadership: the first concerns a metaphor of 
self*help and community in Campus Day of a decade or so agp and Campus Day 
1987, when the CIC team was present. The Campus Day tradition dates to the 19th 
century when it was an annual rite involving the college faculty, staff, and students in 
the manual work of cleaning up the campus, doing repairs, raking leaves, etc. During 
a period a decade ago when faculty were rather demoralized and dissatisfied, with low 
salaries and other issues troubling them, th^y were not particularly inclined to partic- 
ipate actively* Campus Day became a "skip" day During President McBridc's tenure, 
he determined that if Campus Day was to be continued, it needed to be taken seri- 
ously, and along with other traditions and rituals, it has become strengthened* As said 
by one faculty member, Campus Day "almost does us more good than the students/' 
and "we have a better sense of community now than ten years ago*" Activities on 
Campus Day 1987 included the taking up and cleaning of bricks from a historic v/alk 
in the center of the campus. It also featured a very well-attended noontime picnic 
with a spontaneous program of students doing imitations of individual faculty mem- 
bers' teaching styles, and faculty/staff members (including the academic dean) then 
taking turns in front of the crowd doing imitations of some of their students — in high 
camp and with good humor on all sides, l^ter in the day, many students, faculty, and 
staff turned out in the bright sunshine to cheer the men's baseball team as they beat 
arch-rival Central College. 

The second anecdote concerns a metaphor for the condition of the college, then and 
now, in the story of the decision to save and restore College Hall, the oldest building 
on campus. While we heard various versions of the story, what may be most interest- 
ing is how the accomplishments were interpreted and the heavily symbolic role now 
played by historic (x)llege Hall. The plan to restore College Hall, a building detcrio- 



rated to an unusable state, pitted groups against each other, since a great deal of 
money was involved at a time when Simpson was in difficult financial circumstances 
and faculty salaries were low> Two weeks before the deadline for tearing down 
College Hall, a solution was stuck that resolved the financial dilemma without alien- 
ating important constituencies of trustees, administration, faculty, and students. 
This now beautifully restored 1869 building has aided in recovering a sense of his- 
torical perspective"" according to President McBride* He described its purpose as 
symbolizing the roots of the institution by establishing rooms dedicated to the 
memories of Bishop Matthew Simpson, founder of the college, and George 
Washington Carver, Simpson s most famous alumnus, by putting in place plaques for 
honoring distinguished alumni and patrons, and by locating the admissions office in 
the building so that ""the orientation of new students is wedded to their historical 
past*"" Thus an originally divisive plan was transformed into an accomplishment that 
strengthens the institutional culture by bolstering an important symbol to the 
Simpson community of the past, present, and future. Shared pride in the restoration 
of College HalL including in^jokes about its costly furnishings during the Campus 
Day skits, add to a sense of history . . .a sense of mission/" 

■ Summary Indicators of High Satisfaction and Morale 

* By their own admission, faculty morale and workplace satisfaction are almost uni- 
versally high at Simpson (College. This assessment is usually contrasted with the 
lower levels of morale and satisfaction at the time President McBride came in 
1979, when a fiscal crisis kept salaries low and unchanging and affected the institu* 
tion adversely in other ways, too. Some fprulty, however, make a point of asserting 
that conditions for faculty (even then) were not as bad as those at institutions they 
left to take positions at Simpson during those difficult times. Faculty members 
refer to a "strong sense of collegiality on campus.*" As one put it, "we're a small 
community of people that works together,*" and "^we're not the victim of circum- 
stances, but the shaper.*" Another said, **there's not a lot of politicking here; faculty 
have cared about the community itself*' Another referred to autonomy, of a "sense 
of being in charge of the place" as related to his satisfaction. 

■ The physical appearance of the campus (again as contrasted with descriptions of a 
decade ago) is prosperous and "cleaned up," Grounds are well kept, and evident 
pride in restored buildings as well as in new ones is taken as visitors are led around 
campus. 

■ There is an admitted sense that upswings at Simpson in the last several years are 
against the trend toward continued instability and decline in some sectors of pri- 
vate higher education. 

• .\n interesting indicator of high morale and satisfaction among faculty members is 
in the trust expressed that salaries have improved, that a targeted goal has been 
reached, and that salary increases, while perhaps never great enough, are arrived at 
equitably. This appears to be the case even though annual salary determinations 
are essentially private matters about which faculty seem to know little in terms of 
policy criteria and process. 




■ Summary Reasons for High Satisfaction and Morale 



• Over and over again, the turnaround saga of Simpson College was related. 
President McBride emerges as the popular organizational leader-hero who played a 
central role in setting the college on its feet financially, raising faculty salaries, 
restoring and extending traditions to increase the sense of community, and in 
many other ways exemplifying behavior suitable to this college. 

■ In support of President McBride's leadership was a group of committed, loyal, 
older faculty "who have held this place together through thick and thin, and who 
believe in a liberal arts college." This group was able to work together in support of 
change because **there are no prima donnas here.'' Clearly, there have been faculty 
at Simpson College for the duration who take responsibility for governance and 
indeed are active participants at the present time* 

■ Not only have enrollments increased, particularly through the establishment of a con- 
tinuing education program that enrolls approximately 40% of the total student body, 
but the qua ity of students applying and admitted has increased as well. Students 
with whom we talked, as well as the admissions director and faculty, are of the view 
that student quality has improved. As part of the turnaround strategy, Simpson 
(College has adopted marketing approaches with respect to enrollment management. 

• Modification and sharpening of the mission statement under the leadership of 
President McBride also constitutes a basis for positive faculty morale and satisfac- 
tion. While reaffirming Simpson as a liberal arts college, the mission contains an 
explicit Christian service ethic important not only to President McBride and to 
many of the faculty; it also enables the college to expand into continuing educa- 
tion programs. Changing the mission statement has been an important part of 
repositioning, especially after the sixties and seventies when Simpson's mission 
was '*thc place to become you." In the view of many, redefining the core historical 
mission returns Simpson to its founding ethos, its earlier sense of purpose. 

■ The Cornerstone Studies in liberal Arts program, while fraught with some con- 
cerns about its structures and purposes, and the degree to which it is an integral 
part of a Simpson education, firmly sets the expectation that even the more voca- 
tionally oriented students will enroll in a broad range of courses and v ill be dis- 
tributed among the faculty 

■ The board of trustees was uniformly described as a large and active group, ver\ 
committed to the college. Four faculty members, of whom three are committee 
chairs and one is at-large, serve as representatives to the board of trustees. 
Annually, trustees and Simpson faculty have lunch together and discuss academic 
program issues. With faculty, the president and the trustees have worked this year 
on a long-range plan for Simpson. Trustees have been highly instrumental in fund 
raising. Neither trustees nor administrators interfere with faculty teaching. Faculty 
members agree that Simpson's board of trustees in their recent experience have 
been friendly and supportive. 
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■ Modest resources are available for faculty development purposes. Contrary to 
expectation, faculty development programs/resources did not emerge as a major 
reason for high faculty morale and satisfaction. Improved salaries and other factors 
seemed far more important to faculty members themselves. About four sabbaticals 
per year (full year at half salary, half year at full salary) are available on a compcti- 
tive baris to eligible faculty. An alumnus contributed money to endow a faculty 
development fund, the annual interest earnings from which ($14,000-$ 15,000) are 
available mainly for travel to conferences and workshops. Likewise, additional lim- 
ited funds held by the academic dean are available for professional travel on a case- 
bv-case basis. Faculty members were somewhat critical of resource scarcity for 
professional development purposes and were unsure of the accessibility of funds. 
In addition to these resources, President McBride last year initiated three awards 
($1,000 each) for faculty: one distinguished teaching award for senior-rank faculty, 
one distinguished teaching award for junior-rank faculty, and one award for distinc- 
tion in research and scholarly work. 

■ Organizaiional Culture 

While all higher education organizations have cultures, the strength of institutional 
culture depends upon many factors, including size, degree of integration, and histor- 
ical development (Masland, 1985). Simpson College now has a strong institutional 
culture with coherence among beliefs, language, rituals and myths. It has a genuine 
organizational saga, as Burton Clark conceptualizes it (1972), in the turning around 
and redirecting of Simpson College led by President McBride. The president has 
also understood the wisdom of symbols and rituals in representing values and beliefs 
in reinstitutingor deepening tradition (e.g., the restoration of College Hall, the 
rcvitalization of Campus Day, the refocusing of the mission statement to enfold 
both earlier and more contemporary aims around a liberal arts core, the institution or 
reinstitution of seasonal events and campus ceremonies). The consensus on **stor> 
line" among people we interviewed suggests that the culture is strong. There is 
basic agreement about organizational heroes, rituals, and symbols that support the 
culture and about problems faced by the institution, 

Simpson embodies ''a sense of community among faculty committed to liberal arts 
values" and a feeling that "we have to do it together if we're going to do it." The 
president states that he has been "stressing the intangibles" (as well as the tangi- 
bles), ''recovering our sense of history and our sense of mission — who we are." 

In this particular institutional culture, teaching is the most important faculty perfor- 
mance criterion. '1f a person isn't interested in teaching, he'll have trouble here." 
"After good teaching at Simpson comes collcgiality** 

(^ollegialiry is defined as "civility," "being cooperative and collaborative," "showing 
good will," "not being stand-offish or cliquish." Serv ice is important, and 
research/scholarly work seems to fall after teaching and service. There does not 
seem to be serious disagreement about what faculty activities are important at 
Simpson, or in what priority thev are arranged, or about the goodness of fit between 
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the prioritized performance criteria and the expectations implicit in the review pro- 
cess for tenure and promotion. 

Strong institutional culture at Simpson College strengthens a sense of community 
among faculty, staff, students, and alumni. It has produced trust, purpose, loyalt>; and 
commitment as well as good morale and a sense of occupational satisfaction. The clarity 
of culture and of mission enables faculty to determine whether prospective faculty 
appointees will be gpod choices or will be unlikely to fit into roles in this school 

■ Leadership 

As indicated, Simpson College has benefited in recent years from the heroic leader- 
ship of President McBride, whose numerous accomplishments have been recounted 
earlien In achieving the turnaround. President McBride is thought to have done "a 
remarkable job"" and is said to be "an exceptional manager*" Faculty members claim 
that, when McBride came, he **acted like an umbrella who got the whole school to 
work as a unit,'' "You know he had the interests of the school at heart,*" His style of 
leadership ^'lets you argue directly against him."" **He has gone full circle to benefit 
all programs,*" Under these circumstances faculty said they were willing to wait their 
turn. "Arguments changed to discussions."" And "there is cotlegiality here, but with 
the understanding that the administration makes the decisions.*" 

Under the president's leadership, the trustees and the administration set longer 
term goals and plans. Increases in salary and the establishment of faculty develop- 
ment funds made "a big change." The ansforming nature of leadership under 
trustees and an administration that "sets a tone" have reached beyond the faculty to 
the alumni who "begin to give, not only out of sentiment but of pride." However, as 
faculty anticipate a new president's arrival in a few months there is some tension 
and "less consensus about what's to be done." Also, faculty members interact more 
directly with the dean. The acting academic dean, "one of our ow n," is a trusted, 
respected, known quantity, someone who has long been an activist. 

Although much is made of the strength, forceful st>ie, and competence of the current 
president and his administrative cabinet, Simpson College faculty also are significantly 
involved in campus governance, especially in academic program and academic person- 
nel policy and review matters. In addition to involvement at the program/department 
level, faculty members are elected to the budget, educational policy, and personnel 
committees, which are said to have "real power" The chairs of these committees and 
an at-large member serve as representatives to the board of trustees* While there is no 
executive committee of the faculty per se, the president has (de facto) made this his 
advisory, consultative group. Faculty were integrally involved in a recently concluded 
task force on academic planning activitx^ led by the acting dean. This collaboratively 
based plan charts future directions on the basis of academic program development and 
refinement needs rather than budget impcrailvc». 



■ Facultv Development 



Traditional forms of faculty development are in place with modest funds available 
upon application for sabbaticals and travel to conferences. Resources for faculty 
development come from endowment earnings. Three annual new distinguished per- 
formance awards are in place. All of this is commendable and appreciated by the fac- 
ulty, but of much greater importance to them are their salary improvements. 

Some attention is being given to the different needs of faculty members at different 
stages of their careers. The personnel committee is directly involved in evaluation of 
probationary faculty. Tenured faculty are now being evaluated on a five-year cycle. 
This is a highly interactive process, fully involving the subject of the evaluation in 
self-assessment and planning. The evaluation committee ^'provides a collegia! mir- 
ror» challenging assumptions."" These reviews could address issues of maintaining 
vitality among established faculty. 

Mention also should be made of efforts by the director of the continuing education 
program to orient both part-time and regular faculty to adult students and appiopri- 
ate teachin/^ strategies. 

■ Recognition and Provision for Diversity among Faculty 

It is difficult to determine how much attention is paid to diversity among Simpson 
faculty members relative to individual interests and strengths* From what we could 
tell, the teaching loads are relatively heavy and uniform across the college. Most of 
the salary increases in recent years have been "across the board," alihough President 
McBride said they **havc been mindful of merit." 

Regarding gender and racial diversity, impressions are that, while women are sub- 
stantially represented, they arc not present proportionately in the senior rankii, and 
racial/ethnic diversity is very limited. 

On the other hand, faculty decide what to teach; courses and majors have proliferat- 
ed, faculty create special learning opportunities for senior colloquia and May term* 
l^velopmental review processes have been put in place for senior faculty. A new 
series of awards has been established to recognize distinction in performance in 
teaching (junior ranks, senior ranks) and in research* We were persuaded, in response 
to many probes, that as long as faculty are committed to students and successful 
teachers, they may be individualistic, prickly, or relatively noncollegial They will be 
given plenty of veering room* They may pursue significant research or scholarly inter- 
ests if they wish; however, we concluded that expectations in this area are not heavily 
weighted by colleagues or administrators in the promotion and tenure reviews. 

■ Ri:soi)R(:i:s 

Availability and allocation of extrinsic monetary rewards seem tightly coupled with 
increases in faculty morale at Simpson, Faculty related "^hard times'" of about a 
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decade ago when, among other troubling conditions, salaries were low and unchang- 
ing. Among the many improvements wrought by President McBride are greatly 
improved salaries and the securing of the financial base of the college- Working with 
faculty, five peer institutions in Iowa were selected for salary comparison purposes: 
Coc, Cornell, Wartburg, Luther, and Central. The central officers aimed to improve 
salaries to meet the medians for these institutions, and the targets were reached. As 
a further gesture to faculty, a two-tiered contract system was installed- One set of 
increases is announced in March; additional increases are extended in September if 
the budget permits it* 

While further resources might be realized from an expansion of the continuing edu- 
cation program, which currently enrolls about 560 students (or 38 percent of the 
total student body), administrators and faculty are wary of disturbing the ratio of 
full- to part-time students. They feel that the same ratio should continue for the 
future. Also, they want all students to have more regular than adjunct faculty as 
their instructors and advisers. Simpson has faced tempting opportunities to expand 
continuing education beyond Indianola and Des Moines, but, as the president saw 
it, **this decision reflected a crucial debate that affected Simpson s identity" (as a 
good, traditional liberal arts college). Clearly there is wisdom in their restraint. 

Insofar as a critical mass of good students may be counted among a college's greatest 
resources, Simpson is faring better than it did in the recent past. Credit for this 
undoubtedly should be shared, but one who is singled out for successful efforts to 
increase the mass of good students is the director of admissions. Many faculty also 
find the teaching of adult continuing education students stimulating, according to 
faculty with whom we talked and the director of the continuing education program. 

■ Colleagues and Students 

*A small community of people who work together" is how one faculty member 
responded to a question about what keeps Simpson faculty vital. Faculty attempt to 
preserve this sense of community through the hiring process, for they are most con- 
cerned with "one, whether faculty are good teachers; two, whether they fit into a 
small liberal arts college, can mix and integrate with other liberal arts faculty, and 
have interdisciplinary interests." In this context, friendly, civil, cooperative collegial 
relationships arc very important. 

Because much more emphasis is placed on teaching and on serv ice than on 
research/scholarly work, Simpson faculty might be labeled "local" in their orienta- 
tions. Some, however, strain toward "cosmopolitan" interests, in their efforts to trav- 
el regularly to meetings of disciplinary associations and to do research and publish. 
Also, because many Simpson departments have few faculty members, travel and 
contacts become important sources of association with other specialists, lacking 
those colleagues in their fields at home. 

('ommunity may be somewhat more difficult for students to build than for faculty. 
Although Simpson is largely residential for full-time students, many students leave 
on weekends and evenings for home and to work. Freshmen are required to attend 



some events, but there is concern about student participation in traditional, 
extracurricular, and cultural activities. 

Faculty care about having good, motivated students to teach. They are concerned 
about retention of enrollments. They care about advising students. We were told 
that it is not unusual for faculty **to track down students who haven't shown up in 
class for awhile."" 

■ Factors outside the College that Affect Morale 

I^ated just 12 miles south of Des Moines, Iowa, in the town of Indianoia, Simpson 
is well sited to combine the advantages of a smaller community with the diverse 
opportunities of a large city. Many faculty live in Indianoia, but there seem to be no 
serious negative sanctions against full-time faculty who choose to live in Des 
Moines. Clearly, some of the full-time faculty who teach continuing education class- 
es in Des Moines are not enthusiastic about traveling, the time involved, separation 
from the campus, and so forth. Relations between the college and its surrounding 
community are estimated as harmonious and mutually supportive. A significant pro- 
portion of trustees are from the Indianoia community. 

■ Facultv Career Orientations and the College 

There docs seem to be congruence between individual faculty values and goals and 
what the faculty perceives to be the Simpson priorities. Faculty are selected with 
the Simpson mission in mind. Prospective faculty must be prepared to teach and to 
teach well, for "you live or die on getting good teachers." Enrollments depend upon 
attention to teaching and the academic program. Faculty must "fit into the small lib- 
eral arts college.*" Expectations are clear. We doubt that serious conflicts/tensions 
exist between teaching and research on this campus. Research, scholarly work, and 
artistic production are good (almost as extras) and the institution is proud of the 
achievements of the faculty in these domains, but teaching is the sineguanon at 
Simpson Faculty with whom we spoke did not elaborate their research and scholarly 
interests very far. There is a new award for research, and it was suggested that "more 
middle career people arc publishing and the institution is proud of this, but it 
doesn't really push it." 

Consistently heavy teaching loads lead some faculty to worry that they will "burn 
out/' that they "feel used" and they "feel stretched as thinly as possible.'' Although 
the continuing education program is operating well, some faculty feel that expecta- 
tions that faculty teach up to one class in three as continuing education exacerbates 
an already full assignment. Heavy teaching loads seem to preclude extensive 
research and scholarly involvement. Neither time nor energy are available to invest 
in these activities. 

It is a strongly held value at Simpson that all faculty are committed to the liberal arts. 
The institution has not permitted applied areas to develop at the expense of the tra- 
ditional liberal arts areas. However, student interests in business, computer science, 
and other popular majors could cause a great deal of tension, a tension reduced by the 
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introduction of the general studies requirements put in place after Resident 
McBride arrived. Currently, there is an expressed need for "more faculty in the liberal 
arts^ and there arc issues about basing the need for faculty on the number of majors 
or the number of credit hours produced. There is concern about integrating the 
senior colloquium and the May ictm with other programs and courses. Therefore, the 
divisiveness that might result from a free market situation of student choice is con- 
trolled by the overall commitment of the college to require students to spread their 
course work over the various components of the liberal arts* 

The profile of Simpson faculty that emerges from the CIC Academic Workplace 
Survey suggests that '^to a greater extent"" faculty expect to continue their careers at 
Simpson or at a similar liberal arts college because of their strong commitment to this 
kind of institution. At the same time, they express hope that the roles and responsi- 
bilities they expect to assume over the years will be diverse. Careers within careers 
may be particularly difficult to provide for in small institutions; however, the ethos of 
participation prevailing at Simpson should facilitate involvements on key committees 
and task forces. Opportunities to work with more age-diverse students arc created by 
the continuing education program, and cross-disciplinary teaching may be more avail- 
able to Simpson faculty than to faculty in more specialized, disciplinary-oriented set- 
tings. There is reasonably close congruence between the importance Simpson faculty 
place upon their work and the reality of their work environment at Simpson, Of 
greatest importance to these faculty members is the opportunity to be of service, to 
find challenges in their assignments and responsibilities, and to create or develop 
something that is entirely their own idea. 

From demographic data supplied by responding faculty, it appears that Simpson 
College is not as characterized by a tenured-in senior professorate as is true of many 
other institutions in the 1980s. However, unless there is further growth or turnover 
in the faculty force, the proportion of senior rank and tenured people will move to 
an even more substantial majority. While this suggests the stability that may be ver> 
important to the consolidation phase Simpson faces after the turbulent years, 
adding newer, younger faculty may be important to the continued vitality of the col- 
lege so conscious of its current momentum. Of greater concern for Simpson may be 
attending to the diversification of the faculty, administration, and the student body 
along gender and ethnic lines. To remain competitive, salaries should continue to 
increase as well, or the past may be replayed in the future. 

■ Summary Remarks 

This is an exciting time to be part of the Simpson College enterprise. As site visi- 
tors, we caught the spirit of a college on the move, a place where many problems 
have been overcome and faculty morale and satisfaction currently are high. Of 
course this does represent a change from a decade past, reminding us of how rela- 
tively fragile and responsive to environmental conditions phenomena like morale 
and satisfaction are, Simpson has some carryover advantages in its greatly strength- 
ened institutional culture, should times turn hard again. As the college prepares for 
IVesident McBride's retirement and the era of a new leader, there is some concern 
that the college "will plateau, will head into a consolidation phase where big 



improvements can't be made/ More than ever, it is suspected, attention will focus 
on the quality of the academic program. This will further engage the faculty in 
deliberations about streamlining the divisional and departmental structure, reducing 
the number of majors, improving the freshman year experience, refining the 
Cornerstone Studies program, improving the Senior Colloquia, rationalizing and bal- 
zriK mg needed academic positions, and in other ways moving the new strategic plans 
into actions. The Council of Independent Colleges may be able to provide ideas, 
resources, and consultation to assist these efforts at planned change from a national 
perspective of what's working and where in liberal arts colleges. 

Regarding faculty development as importantly as we do, we suggest some modifica- 
tions that are intended to maintain or increase morale and vitality For one thing, the 
purpose of the faculty development program at Simpson should be clarified and the 
conditions of access to these important resources should be publicized widely 
among the faculty If possible, the resources available should be increased so that 
the benefits may be extended to greater numbers of faculty to assure that ties to 
disciplines are nurtured. For another, faculty development programs might also 
encompass in-service activities that are instruction-related — dealing with, for exam- 
ple, alternative teaching strategies, new developments in learning theories, and the 
current intense interest in assessment of the academic experience students* A 
third suggestion related to the developmental reviews instituted for tenured faculty; 
this innovation is a very good idea. These more elaborate reviews every five years 
might be accompanied by an annual '^developmental conversation" between a trust- 
ed colleague-administrator and each faculty member. This could assist faculty mem- 
bers to chart movement in their professional careers and also to target aid and 
resources to those who arc "stuck" in their teaching or scholarly work. 

Because there appears to be considerable stability in the Simpson faculty at this time 
with the majority of the full-time faculty expecting to remain there to pursue their 
careers, faculty^ development and academic workplace improvement strategies should 
focus around three general themes: providing environmental support for the scholarly 
and professional development of the faculty; providing institutional support for facul- 
ty instructional development; and providing differentiated support for individual fac- 
ulty needs. Concrete policy actions will have to be constructed with the full 
participation of the faculty involved. The contextual, situational variables are not as 
generalizable from one institution to another as has been conventionally assumed. 
The recent historical experience of the Simpson College community suggests that it 
is fully capable of shaping its future and resolving workplace issues satisfactorily. 
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The visit to Smith (iollcgc during the spring of 1987 provided considerable evidence 
to substantiate the findings of the earlier sur\ey of faculty members: facultv' morale 
was high and the quality of academic life was widely perceived in quite positive 
terms. I'he following sections provide an overview of the college, describe the facul- 
ty's circumstances (including a distinctive governance arrangement), and summarize 
why Smith College's faculty, despite some perplexing issues with which to deal, 
appears to be in fine spirits and Icwks to the future with considerable optimism. 

■ An OvivRvikw of thk Collf:(;k 

Smith College, a women's lil^cral arts college located in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, was founded in 1871 and admitted its first students in 1875. I^mg 
regarded as one of the fineru, most selective of the women's colleges, its enrollment 
of approximately 2,800 undergraduates makes Smith the largest of the nation's 
dwindling number of single-sex colleges. Its eclectic assortment of buildings is 
crowded onto a 125-acre campus set between the winding Mill River and thriving 
community of Northampton (pop. 30,000) in the (>onnecticut River Valley. 

Smith's origins bear strong testimony to its powerful commitment to the education 
of women. Its founders had very delilxrrately eschewed the ways of women's semi- 
naries, such as Mount llolyoke had been before drawing upon the Smith model to 
become a collegiate institution. (For an excellent, concise description of Smith's 
early history; see Helen L. Horowitz's AlmaStaten l'^>84). 

■ ThkCiirric:1)LIim 

Smith is ever the liberal arts college; its traditional liberal arts emphasis has not 
yielded much to the vocationalism that is much in evidence at many other cam- 
puses. The baccalaureate curriculum (Bachelor of Arts degree only) is dominated by 
the liberal arts. Majors are spread across 28 departmental majors. These are supple- 
mented by a number of interdepartmental offerings: a half-do/en majors and an 
additional 17 minors. In addition to its B.A. program. Smith has a small graduate 
program: fewer than a hundred Master's students enroll in one of eight M.A, pro- 
grams or in a Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Fme Arts (dance). Master of 
Kducation, or a specialized Master of Science program in exercise and sports studies. 

The curriculum is rchirivcjy unstructured; a core curriculum has not yet found its 
way to Northampton. There are basically no distribution requirements, and, as 
noted above, considcral)le attention has been placed recently on developing inter- 
disciplinary programs. 
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As faculty members see it, the absence of distribution requirements has an interest- 
ing consequence. Students enroll in classes largely because they are interested in 
those classes, not because they are required to do so. This self-selectivity, according 
to some campus observers, probably tends to make for livelier classes. 

Students have a wide latitude to cross-register at any of the four nearby colleges 
(Amherst, Hampshire, Mount Holyokc. and the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst), which, with Smith, comprise the Five College consortium. A handful of stu- 
dents participate in a dual degree, liberal arts-engineering program with the 
University of Massachusetts School of Engineering* A junior year abroad program 
attracts about 75 students each year, primarily to Florence, Geneva* Hamburg, or Riris. 

Smithes students come from all states and 50 or so other nations* More than a quar- 
ter are from Massachusetts and another third from New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and California. Most rank in the top tenth of their secondary school classes. 
Median Scholastic Aptitude Test scores are in the 580-5 >5 range for Verbal and 
around 600 for Math. Approximately 80% of freshmen class cohorts graduate in four 
years, 5^rong testimony to the collegers overall effectiveness. 

One highly distinctive feature of life 2f Smith is the Ada Comstock Scholars Program 
for women "beyond traditional collcgp age.** The 300 or so **ACs,'' who pursue their 
studies on a less-than-full-time basis, range in age from 23 to 65 or even 70. 

A prominent feature of campus life is the highly decentralized residence hall sys- 
tem: 44 separate buildings — some of them cottages and big, old houses — house from 
16 to 94 students each; most of these residences have their own dining facilities* 

Attending Smith is expensive; tuition, room, board, and health insurance for 
1986-87 amounted to around $15,000. Approximately 65% of the undergraduates 
receive some form of flnancial assistance. 

The full-time faculty numbers around 265. Of these, the proportion of women has 
increased in recent years: 101 of 264 (38%) in 1981-82 to 108 of 266 (41%) in 
1986-87. About 5% of faculty members arc non-white (according to a report of an ad 
hoc committee in 1985). 

An assessment of the Smith faculty^s condition necessarily involves many facets. A 
few are tangible and are subject to measurement (for instance, compensation and 
teaching load). Most aspects of the academic workplace are far less tangible. 

■ The FAcum's Task 

Like most liberal arts institutions, the major faculty responsibilities are teaching, advis- 
ing, and scholarship. In addition, as noted below, service to the college figures more 
prominently into the distribution of faculty responsibilities than is commonly the case. 

Teaching and Advising. Smith is frequently described by faculty members as 
Ixring predominately a teaching institution* Indeed, faculty commitment to teaching 
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runs high; as one senior professor explained* ""Teaching is deeply a part of the ethos 
here*** The normal teaching load is five courses per year. This most often translates 
into two preparations per semester Evaluation of teaching is a prominent feature. 
Students complete questionnaires evaluating every course they take. (Some faculty 
members find the emphasis on evaluation to be ^'excessive***) 

Student advising, too, is taken seriously Each adviser gets paid (albeit modestly) to 
advise 15 students through their freshman and sophomore years. Spending time 
with students is described as being an integral part of the campus culture. 

Scholarship. Many faculty members publish quite regularly Indeed, a common 
perception holds that teaching and scholarship are regarded as being held roughly in 
parity. Tenure, it was noted, can be obtained without a gpod research record, but 
such situations arc very much the exception. As for teaching, the prevailing view 
holds that questionable teaching will be tolerated if balanced by solid research, but 
poor teaching cannot be countenanced. 

Faculty Service, faculty service to the college receives serious attention at Smith; 
indeed, in a process that may be unique in higher education, service is weighted 
equally with teaching and scholarship for purposes of determining who receives 
merit pay and how much. 

■ Student Qualitt 

The general perception is that the quality of Smith's students has held up quite well, 
although there is some concern that student abilities overall may have drifted some- 
what lower over the past decade or so. ITiis may especially be true in languages and 
in written English. On the whole, though, Smith's students arc seen by their faculty 
as hardworking and bright. This applies also to the Ada C>>mstock Scholars who were 
uniformly seen as a plus. ("They're all business,*' said one professor admiringly.) The 
program attests to the virtues of well-conceived reentry programs for women. 

Some faculty members suggest that while the quality of students has generally held 
up well, some of the very best — those, say with SAT scores above 70(>— probably 
have been lost to such coeducational competitors as Princeton and Yale. A common 
perception holds that the lower end of the student distribution has not changed 
much, that is, the cohort of relatively (compared with other Smith students) weak 
students is not seen as growing either larger or weaker. And there are few complaints 
about student obsession with careerism. In all, the quality and commitment of stu- 
dents at Smith is strong, a situation many institutions might well envy. 

■ Tenurk 

All initial appointmcncs arc for three years with a ^^tough" review process conducted dur- 
ing the spring of a faculty member's second year. ITic probationary^ period for junior fac- 
ulty members has not Ix^cn extended, in contrast to the case at some other campuses. 



While tenure has not been denied to anyone in the past four years, there have been 
some instances of non-renewal of faculty appointments and other instances of junior 
faculty members hav ing been counseled informally to leave. Some faculty members 
expressed anxiety that tenure might become more difficult to obtain in the future, 

■ Participation in Governance 

The faculty appears to be deeply involved in campus governance and to have a gen^ 
uine sense of sharing in the "^ownership"' of the college. Widespread and intensive 
faculty participation in governance are hallmarks of campus life and may well 
account for high levels of faculty commitment to the college. There is no faculty 
senate as such, but the entire faculty meets monthly during the academic year 
(these meetings arc chaired by the president). Attendance at faculty meetings tends 
to be high, reaching as many as 150 or so* 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the governance system is the faculty 
Council, created in 1983 as part of a strategy to reduce the profusion of 23 commit- 
tees that existed prior to that time. It is a somewhat complicated approach to gover- 
nance, but one which is very impressive in the way in w hich the components are 
interrelated* The essence of the new system is this: 

1. The Faculty Council, consisting of five elected faculty members, functions as the 
premiere vehicle for faculty governance. The council members meet regularly 
with the board of trustees (an hour per meeting) and with the president and the 
dean of the faculty. The president cKcasionally uses the council informally as a 
''kitchen cabinet.** 

2. The imposing role of the Faculty Council is described as follows in the Code of 
Faculty I^egislation and Administrative Practice (1986): *The Faculty Council 
shall take an overall institutional view for planning, communicating w ith the 
board of trustees, and for reviewing and integrating the policy decisions of faculty 
committees and administrative offices. It shall confer with administrative officers 
on all matters [Pertaining to budget, financial aid, governance, general welfare of 
the college, and general faculty personnel issues* The Faculty Council shall serve 
as a forum for faculty ideas and concerns.** 

3. Each of the five members — and this is the key — is also a member of, and link to, 
one of four "principal'* committees, namely, Promotion and Tenure; Academic 
Policy; Faculty Compensation and Development, and (Community I\)licy. 

4. 1 he election process provides that t;:nured faculty members are elected to con- 
current terms on both the Faculty (-ouncil and on one of the four key commit- 
tees. (The election process — proportional representation using the Hare 
Method — is complicated but appears to work.) 

Widespread enthusiasm for this newish system is evident both among faculty mem- 
bers, the president, and the dean of faculty. Even so, the governance system does 
have its tensions, Sexeial faculty members complained that the (Council members 
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were too powerful. Moreover, the five (Council members indisputably carry a heavy 
work-load (although they were allowed some released time from their regular teach* 
ing load). All in all, the present governance arrangement clearly functions more 
cfTectivcly than its more cumbersome predecessor 

Faculty participate fu!!y on a planning task force that is a subcommittee of the 
administration s Planning and Resources Committee. This task force is involved in 
developing campus*wide annual budgets* As another indicator of faculty influence, 
it is said that neither the trustees nor the administration has ever overturned a rec- 
ommendation by the Promotion and Tenure Committee, In an interesting arrange- 
ment, the president chairs the Promotion and Tenure Committee but has no vote 
except to break a tie. 

■ CouxGiAiJ A Sense of Community 

Smith is a striking example of a college that does not especially seek or prize consen- 
sus while, perhaps paradoxically, it succeeds in maintaining — so it appears — an 
admirable degree of collegialiry among faculty members. No discernible pattern dis- 
tinguishes the well-being of one group of faculty members from r ;iother, whether by 
rank, gender, or field. Put another way, faculty interviews did not suggest that any 
subgroup, say, a;ssistant professors or male faculty or humanists, felt themselves disad- 
vantaged. In all, the evenness of the facuir/ condition, spread across all categories of 
faculty members, was more apparent than were significant variations among them. 

Even so, quite a few faculty subcultures appear to have emerged through the years. 
Faculty and administrators alike describe the faculty as divided and argumentative. 
One faculty member suggested that the facul 7 was riven by factions.*' These clus- 
ters of like-minded faculty members include the feminists; the traditionalists (a.k.a. 
the "dinosaurs'" — predominately middle-aged men — as they refer to themselves and 
their younger adherents, the "baby dinosaurs"); a small, radical-left Marxist faction; 
and the scientist-rationalists (characterized as having few concerns beyond ^jod stu- 
dents and research facilities). Yet, despite the sometimes sharp clashes among facuU 
ty members, there is a high level of toleration for diversity of opinions. As one 
faculty member explained, "freedom of speech is a major value, and it is respected.'* 
Another observed: ''Democracy thrives.'' Still another described scrapping among 
faculty in public as a "cherished" value. 

In all, the sense of commitment to the college, along with the shared value of agree- 
ing to disagree, appear to override the keenly felt differences over important policy 
issues. Moreover, because the college values generalists over too narrowly focused 
specialists, a collcgial spirit is facilitated. It may be the case, therefore, that Smith 
comes close to embodying something of an academic ideal: a setting in which 
straightforward criticism of colleagues' educational values is not discouraged and in 
which> at the same time, an overarching commitment to the welfare of the college 
and its students provides an enduring cohesion. 
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■ COMPKNSATION 



Faculty compensation is widely viewed as being good and as being competitive; 
indeed^ no complaints about compensation were heard — a remarkable datum in this 
age. The annual faculty compensation survey conducted by the American 
Association of University Professors for 198(>^7 and 1987-88 places Smith's full 
professors somewhere above the 95th percentile, associate professors in the top 
quintile, and assistant professors in the second quintile for 1986-87, but dropping to 
the third quintile for 1987-88. 

Merit pay had been customarily reserved for about a third of the faculty, but begin- 
ning in 1987-88 about 80% of the faculty were targeted to receive merit pay TWis 
dramatic shift is a very deliberate change, initiated by the Committee on Faculty 
C^ompensarion and Development, in an effort to be less arbitrary in the uncomfort- 
able task of discriminating among deser\ ing faculty members. Because of the more 
egalitarian spread of merit pay, such compensation consequently will be worth sub- 
stantially less to individual recipients. 

rhere has not been much skewing of salaries to respond to shifting market influ- 
ences. This simply has not been a significant problem at Smith. 

■ Faculit PKRguisn ks 

In contrast to prevailing attitudes at many campuses, the faculty members of Smith 
(College consistently saw themselves to be beneficiaries of a considerable number of 
arrangements they perceived to be conducive to their professional growth. Among 
the tangible benefits, the most commonly cited are these: 

■The sabbatical leave policy is seen as being very generous. "It is as generous as it 
could be,'' commented one senior professor. Ail faculty members, mr/iu/iftf^noft' 
tenured junior ffHultymml)er.u are eligible for a semester's leave at full pay after six 
semesters. As one faculty leader exclaimed: "Truly a plum!" 

■Some college housing is available for faculty, and a second mortgage financing plan 
helps to case housing costs in this region of growth and commensurately escalating 
costs for buying a house. 

■A tuition plan is available to the entire staff. 

■The student-to-faculty ratio is quite low (9.3:1), resulting in small class si/es for 
the most part. 

■An interest-free loan program is available to faculty to purchase personal computers. 



• There is adequate office space. 



■ Faculty Professional Development 



Faculty development is taken seriously. The associate dean of faculty's primary 
responsibility, in fact, is faculty development activities. The budget includes about 
$165,000 for various faculty development activities. This works out to be a modest 
$625 per faculty member. These funds include about $65,000-75,000 that go for 
attending conferences, as well as for supporting small faculty research grants and 
discretionary funds for released time and summer stipends. 

There are numerous special funds to support faculty research, including almost 
9,000 hours of paid-for student assistance. 

■ Leadership 

Mar>^ Maples Dunn became president in 1985. Her predecessor, Smith's president 
for more than a decade, had become increasingly controversial in the eyes of many 
faculty members. Dn Dunn, who had for some years taught history at Bryn Mawr 
College and had become the dean there, was seen by many Smith faculty members 
as a strong academic and as being accessible, witty, and supportive of the faculty. 
Faculty members reported that they have ready access to the president and the dean 
of the faculty Administrative leadership in general was held in high regard — a not 
verv' common situation among faculty members at most institutions. 

■ General Ec:onomic Outlook 

The campus is now in the fourth year of an ambitious $125 million fund-raising cam- 
paign* (About $80 million has been raised or pledged.) The president. Dr. I^unn, is 
persuaded that the budget must be brought into balance, over some faculty mem- 
bers' strenuous objection. She contends that the college is currently expending 
some of its endowment, an unacceptable development in her view. One strategy for 
containing expenses would be to reduce slightly the number of faculty. She charac- 
terizes the current 9..^:1 student-to-faculty ratio as "ridiculous" (pointing to the 
higher ratios that obtain at many other liberal arts institutions, for instance, an 11:1 
ratio at Williams). 

■ Anxieties: Points of Tension 

Notwithstanding the favorable circumstances in which most faculty members find 
themselves, there clearly are some anxieties that complicate faculty life. These anxi- 
eties arise from tensions in three areas in particular: 

1. The proposed budgetary controls and the consequent probability that the number 
of faculty will be reduced, possibly by six or eight, over a four-year period. (The 
reduction presumably would come from attrition and> accordingly, would be less 
painful than more severe retrenchments.) 



2, The threat that some academic departments feel to their autonomy resulting 
from the proliferation of interdisciplinary programs (and the consequent ambigui- 
ties associated uith jointly appointed faculty). 

3. 'I'hc perceived ascendancy of an ideologically grounded "^feminist agpnda** (with its 
consequences for personnel and the curriculum)* This perceived momentum toward 
feminism is countered in part by a small but vocal contingent of faculty members, 
some of whom advocate an opposition direction for the college, namely, coeducation* 

But these anxieties do not appear to have a serious demorali; ng or destabilizing effect 
on the faculty or the campus generally. The tensions appear to u'' within the norms 
for this campus, which has historically prized debate and outspokenness* As one senior 
faculty member, himself quite wary of the changes afoot, explained, it is basically a 
"creative anxiety/' "The faculty/* he observed further, "contains these storms/' 

■ In Summary 

In all, there are quite a few very positive aspects of life at Smith that make working 
there attractive to faculty members* By way of summary, consider this array of fea- 
tures that contributes to a relatively high level of faculty morale: 

• The college has earned a very good reputation, and the prestige that goes with 
teaching there* 

• The college benefits from an enviable si/e. Smith is larger than most liberal arts 
colleges, thus not too parochial too hemmed in. But it is small enough, too, to per- 
mit a genuine community to exist. Faculty, it is said, do tend to know each other 
across departmental boundaries* As one interviewee put it. Smith is "small enough 
to have familiarity, yet big enough to have diversity/' 

• Northampton is regarded by many as a fine place to live* The town, once in 
decline, is enjoying a robust economic upturn* (Some, though, see "Noho/' as it is 
referred to by locals, being transformed into a "Yuppie haven * — with rapidly esca- 
lating real estate prices to match.) 

• Inhere is a "balanced" approach to teaching, scholarship, and scr\ ice for purposes 
of faculty promotion, tenure, and compensation- 

• Fhcrc is extensive faculty participation in governance, decidedly more than the 
norms for higher education. Deans tend to rotate from and return to the faculty — a 
positive feature in the eyes of the faculty. 

• There is a widespread perception that the administration, including the president, 
i?; supportive of the faculty, although not all faculty members are pleased with the 
president's priorities. The faculty has quite ready access to the president and 
other administrators. 

• The faculty is generally quite pleased with the quality and commitment of Smith 
students. 




■ There is a strong sense of auconomy for individual faculty members and for aca- 
demic departments* 

• The sabbatical leave policy is particularly generous* 

■ Considerable internal research funds exist; these enable faculty members to hire 
good student assistants. 

■ A handsome, pleasant faculty center, with very modest dues (the Center is subsi- 
dized), attracts many faculty members daily. Groups of faculty (for example, the 
scientists) meet for lunch on a weekly basis. 

■ A good year-abroad program for students enables some faculty members to spend 
considerahle time abroad. 

" Students are generally bright and motivated, and they are interested in liberal 
learning. 

■ A fine library^ serves the academic commur>ity An excellent inter-library loan pro- 
gram is in place. 

■ The Five College consortium is seen as a significant plus for faculty 

■ An excellent early retirement option is available. 

One junior faculty member, after complaining of the stress of having to do every- 
thing at once and of the relentless pressure to be effective and productive, com- 
mented: "Despite all of this, we are all hoping that we'll be able to spend our 
careers at Smith/' And another junior faculty member, a scientist, exclaiming that 
Smith was ideal for him, proclaimed, " They'd have to toss me out!" 

To conclude. Smith College is in a healthy, vibrant condition* It is a place where most 
faculty members appear to prosper. Faculty morale clearly tends to run high; the site 
visit on the whole bore out the preliminary indications from the faculty survey that 
morale was in g(K)d shape. There are, to be sure, tensions and anxieties, as noted 
above, indeed, there is little evidence of consensus on several important issues bear- 
ing on the future of the campus. Nonetheless, in a different sense, on a higher plane, 
consensus among faculty members is evident: a shared work ethic, a shared commit- 
ment to teaching, an appreciation for the tangible and intangible aspects of life at 
Smith, rhe quality of the academic workplace at Smith College is excellent. 





WILL^IAJVI JEWELL C^OEEEOE 
L#it>erty, Ndissouri 

Jerry G. Gaff 

Case Study Team: Jeny G, Gaff, mtk Carole J. Bkmd, Michael Steffi 

Wliiiam Jewell College, located in Liberty, Missouri, is a very fine small private 
Baptist college in the liberal arts tradition. After two days of extensive conversations 
with faculty members, administrators, and students, we confirm the general high 
morale found in the faculty survey. 

The reasons for the positive feeling among most faculty are fairly evident: 

■The campus is attractive, buildings in good condition, and the grounds well kept. 

■The students and faculty are fairly homogenous, being primarily white, middle 
class, Protestant Midwesterners who share similar values. 

•A high regard for excellence perv.ides the campus, including teaching and learning; 
students are pretty good; faculty are devoted to teaching; and the institution sup- 
ports both. 

•Things have gone well for the college recently. Student enrollments are strong, 
finances are in good shape, and there is a sense of general well-being. 

■The administration, particularly the president and dean, are highly regarded, 
accessible, and trusted. They have demonstrated their commitment to faculty by 
raising their salaries above that of administrators and staff by 4-5% over the last 
two years. 

■The college enjoys a good reputation locally, and its stature has grown with publica- 
tions of recent national rankings and citations. 

•Plans are developed for a major move upward in the national pecking order of col- 
leges and universities in the country by the end of this century. 

■ Organizational Climate 

The mission of the college formally stresses three features: 1) high quality liberal 
arts education, 2) service toothers, and 3) Christian values. All are reinforced, to 
varying degrees and in varying ways, by the college culture. Although a broad liberal 
education is valued, the growth of professional and pre-professional programs 
recently now results in more students majoring in business and other career-related 
fields than in one of the liberal arts. Yet, the general education requirements, the 
opportunity to participate in the arts, in debate, and in other enriching activities, 
and the overall environment continue to reflect a commitment to li' eral learning. 
Service may be seen in the strong commitment of the faculty to teaching. The facul- 
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ty truly care for their students, exhibit a high degree of pcrsonalism in their ^cach- 
ing, and are accessible to students both in and out of class. 

Their questionnaire responses indicated that service to others was a very important 
source of satisfaction to the faculty in their work. This configuration of demanding 
commitments means that the work ethic is alive and well at William Jewell. Faculty 
work hard, and many take on overloads with little or no extra compensation, primarily 
because they believe deeply in what they are doing. The Christian emphasis may be 
seen in a few outward manifestations of conservative social policies — lack of coed 
dorms, strict visitation rules, and ostensibly a ban on dances (that, in fact, is winked 
at). Th se are not really accepted by the students, faculty, or even administrators. 
But at a deeper level, there is a weekly voluntary chapel service that is well attended, 
and one criterion for faculty evaluation is Christian commitment. At still a deeper 
level, the caring, respect, kindness, and general lack of antagonism are reflective of 
the third component of the mission. Together these qualities do represent a kind of 
distinctive culture that is generally satisfying to these faculty; i.e., the ones who 
choose to work in this kind of environment. Obviously, these qualities tend to screen 
out faculty who arc not comfortable with the basic values of the college. To quote one 
faculty member, "A real spirit of community exists here, different from other work- 
places I've been in. It is a .sense of cooperation, striving for a mutual goal, working in 
a common endeavor characterized by concern and interest for the student." 

■ Lhadkrship 

The leadership of the college is critical to its relative success and to the relatively 
high faculty morale, as indicated in the faculty survey. But we have difficulty apply- 
ing the various theoretical types of leadership! — participatory, nurturing, managerial, 
etc. — to the realities at William Jewell. Indeed, we did not see much evidence for 
the strong "managerial team" that apparently led Jewell to he chosen as a case study. 

Leadership at Jewell is provided mainly by two people, the president and the dean, 
(iordon Kingsley, a strong leader, has been president for seven years. He started out 
as a "lowly teacher of composition" (as a colleague put it), and in over 20 years grew 
into a faculty leader, assistant dean, dean and now president. He said he promised a 
his inauguration to uphold high ideals, work hard, and have fun, and it appears that 
he has delivered on each. The two major educational innovations in recent years 
came at his initiative — the Foundations program of integrated studies as an alterna- 
tive to the more traditional distribution courses for general education and the 
Oxbridge program of tutorial study for students, including faculty and student travel 
and study in Kngland. The president provides the vision, and his current dream is to 
move the entire college outward into that national arena and upward to a higher 
stature. He also is the source of the driving force to achieve this dream. His long 
experience and many personal relationships among the faculty and staff give him a 
large resenoir of good will, trust, and conHdencc. 

James Tanner, the dean, is an excellent complement to the president. Mired from 
Ivouisiana (-ollege, he is a seasoned academic administrator. In his seven years, he 
has earned u reputation among the faculty for being accessible, dependable, and fair. 
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He is also seen as the person most responsible for enhancing faculty salaries during 
the last two years. He makes sure the academic policies are implemented and sees 
that faculty concerns are heard and responded to before they become grievances. 

Their leadership style is not easy to categorize. The leadership reinforces the cul* 
ture. The president models the work ethic, values high-quality liberal learning, 
articulates Christian values, and gives his life to the service of the college. Both the 
president and dean are very caring people who listen well and respect others, even 
those with whom they disagree. Just as the faculty have a personal approach to 
teaching, they have a pleasing personal approach to administration. 

These two individuals believe deeply in faculty participation. To quote the dean, 
**Faculty feel a great deal of ownership over the college. We don't make decisions 
without faculty participation. It is extraordinarily time-consuming to have faculty par- 
ticipation but necessary.'' To quote one faculty* member, **Faculty are very influential. 
The decisions they make in faculty development arc very important and serious." 

The structures are in place for meaningful faculty participation in the life of the col- 
lege. There are important and active faculty committees dealing with personnel, 
curriculum, and faculty concerns or grievances. Additionally, two members of the 
faculty sit on the budget committee. Weekly faculty meetings attract much of the 
faculty; 80-90% reportedly attend the bi-weekly business meetings, and 20-40% 
attend the alternate week forums on various topics. In the first meeting of each year 
the faculty establishes by vote the top ten priorities for the year, and these are 
addressed during the succeeding months. On an individual basis, too, faculty seem 
to be free to air concerns, to receive a sympathetic hearing, and to receive responses 
that are as positive as possible. 

Many informal mechanisms are also used to keep faculty involved and the lines of 
communication open. The president frequently sends notes to faculty to keep them 
up-to-date or to comment on a job particularly well done. One faculty member had a 
folder of "notes from the president/' He uses a similar method with students via a 
corkboard in the student union. They write him notes — he writes back — ever\ com- 
munication posted for all to see. 

There are also frequent casual but planned personal interactions between the presi- 
dent and faculty members; e.g., breakfasts for ten at the president's home, a yearly 
weekend retreat for all at the Lake of the Ozarks, and a two-day retreat off campus 
for administrators. 

This is not to say the college is run by the faculty. The leaders are clearly in charge. 
In fact, the major initiatives — Oxbridge, Foundations, Plan for Kxcellence — were all 
top down. The department heads are all appointed by the dean, not elected by 
departmental faculty. The final budget and recruitment decisions are made by the 
administration. Nevertheless, faculty are sufficiently consulted and informed to feel 
ownership of the college directions and policies. 
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Innovation seems balanced with stability. The Oxbridge and Foundations programs 
are the two major innovations, and they involve only small numbers of students. In 
fact, they seem somewhat peripheral to the main course of the college. The oppor- 
tunity for faculty to teach and for the students to study at Harlaxton, their Rnglish 
site, is most enriching; this feature affects a sizable number of each group and rein- 
forces a strong sense of internationalism. Close to half the facult>^ have participated 
in this enriching and stimulating perk, which is a significant contribution to morale. 

Strong faculty leaders seem to be hard to identify at this particular time. Although 
there are fine teachers and faculty who are respected for particular contributions, 
several individuals admitted there did not appear to be any who spoke for the facul- 
ty as a whole on major issues affecting the whole of the college. Two recent retire- 
ments have **created a void** (in the words of one person), although there arc 
individuals who could assume leadership in the future. 

One problem is the existence of what one person referred to as the "^English Mafia/' 
It seems that the major leaders dealing with faculty matters arc all from the Knglish 
Department — the president, dean, assistant dean, director of foundations, and the 
instructional development aide. This results in some disaffection from the faculty in 
the sciences, and there is widespread recognition of the need to correct this imhaU 
ance. 

■ Facultv Development 

traditional forms of faculty development are in place, although supported at modest 
levels. All faculty are given a professional development fund of $250 per year to use 
for memberships, journal purchases, and/or professional travel Funds can be aggre- 
gated for two years so as to make possible a national meeting every other year. 
Additional sums are available if a person presents a paper. Although modest in si/c, 
these funds do have a positive impact on morale, perhaps largely because of their 
certainty. Between two and five sabbatical leaves are approved annually. 

Five special programs affect the faculty working conditions, two relevant to career 
stage. A year-long orientation program for new faculty is conducted by Dean 
Dunham, the instructional aide. His role is to serve the faculty, and he is completely 
disconnected from the formal reward system. As a part of his duties, he conducts an 
initial day-long workshop and then meets twice a month with new faculty as a group 
to discuss a variety of issues relevant to success at the college. This orientation is 
required of all first-year faculty. Hrst-year faculty are freed from advising and com- 
mittee responsibilities. This program seems to be a ver>' fine way to socialize the 
new faculty into the life of the college. 

.\ second career-related program is post-tcnure review. All faculty members have 
five-year growth plans, and the tenured faculty are reviewed ever>^ five years by ihc 
Eaculty Development Committee. This committee actually conducts peer review 
and, contrarN to its name, does not engage in development as usually understood. 
Six categories must be addressed by all faculty members: teaching, professional edu- 
cation (the appropriate terminal degree), (]hristian commitment, advising, scholarK 



activity, and contributions to the college. This is a serious review that has resulted 
in the termination of one faculty member and others being placed on probation. 
Some faculty said they like this because it supported effective faculty and disci- 
plined those not pulling their weight, but some were understandably concerned that 
it undermines the tenure system. The quip is that Jewell has **life-long five-year 
contracts rather than tenure."" For better or worse, it is an effort to address the spe- 
cial circumstances of the senior faculty. 

The remaining programs go across career stages. "^Cloffee Time leaching 
Discussions'' occur the first six weeks of every semester Here, practical teaching 
problems are discussed with 5-20 people in attendance. Examples of topics covered 
are the use of writing, effective tests, listening to students, and tips for new faculty* 

During "^winterim" a one-week faculty development session is held focusing on a 
common teaching concern. One session attended by 39 faculty was on promoting 
critical thinking* A national consultant was brought in, and significant pre-reading 
was required. 

The Knglish program, particularly the opportunity for faculty to teach at Harlaxton, 
is another important faculty 'development program. It has resulted in 3()-4() faculty 
members and their families spending a semester in Kngland, a plum that is trea- 
sured by some and looked forward to by others. 

Likely, the need to reconceptuali7.e and reorganize one's content area into a tutorial 
also serves to renew faculty who participate in the Oxbridge alternative. A faculty 
member is given one paid summer and a library budget to prepare a tutorial. Vhc 
impact here is across the lx)ard in terms of career stages. 

Similarly, the **Foundations IVogram" may serve as an informal source of renewal. It 
causes faculty to approach their subjects vcry^ differently and to team teach daily 
with faculty from other disciplines. 

Finally, Dean Dunham also observes classes when requested (al>out three a vear). 
He also encourages faculty to observe each other's classes and has prepared a proto- 
col for faculty to use when asking for and providing observations. 

■ I)ivF:Rsrn amonc; Faculit 

Although all faculty are evaluated on the same criteria and are expected to meet 
minimal standards in each, there is variation in the ways individuals demonstrate 
effectiveness. Individuals have the freedom to determine the best approach to their 
teaching in terms of content, perspectives, and methods. 

Academic freedom is accorded all faculty, including those in theatre and art where 
Baptist sensitivities could be offended. Within departments, faculty seem to have 
broad latitude in making decisions, I'here seems to be a relatively high regard for col- 
leagues in other departments, and several specific examples of mutual support were 
given. There is a pay differentiaK with somewhat higher pay for some of the facultv in 



high demand professional fields reported. In all these ways there is recognirion of 
individual diversity. Indeed, some faculty talked about the wide diversity among fac- 
ulty, although we saw a preponderance of homogeneity* which suggests they felt free 
to exercise individual discretion at least within the bounds of the culture. 

Wc have little information about precisely how differing needs are met, apart from 
the above discussion. We suspect there is a good deal of direct facc-to-face dealing 
about individual needs. The administration and faculty prize open communication, 
are sensitive to others, and are responsive to needs they perceive. There is an elect- 
ed faculty council that serves as a kind of grievance committee, but most recent 
issues brought before it seem minor; e.g,, parking, copying, and fraternities and 
sororities. 

■ Resoiirc;i:s 

The vast majority of the faculty derive intrinsic satisfaction from teaching. They 
appear to be extremely devoted and even to regard teaching as a calling, although 
nobody used that phrase. Their hard work, caring attitude, and personal approach to 
students and to their colleagues are evidence of their basic commitment to the 
teaching profession* Although salary levels are only average for institutions of their 
type {^-^-^) on the most recent AAUP salary report, there is awareness that the 
dean and president have made a special effort to upgrade faculty salaries during the 
last two years. Given their less affluent region, their relative position may be better 
than appears on the national norms. 

(i(K)d times recently have had a strong positive impact on morale. This means pri- 
marily success regarding student enrollment, financial stability; and reputation. 

I\)tential additional resources are perceived to be a route to improved morale. The 
college is preparing to make a major initiative to raise significant new dollars. This 
year it hired a new vice president to provide leadership for the funding effort. But 
most important is a strategic plan called Agenda for Kxcellence, a vision of ways to 
strengthen William Jewell and to propel it into the ranks of the nation s leading lib- 
eral arts colleges by the turn of the century. If this bold plan is successful, it will 
si^rely change the character of the college and faculty roles in some significant ways, 
perhaps only dimly perceived now, It is conceivable that additional pressures might 
be felt by the faculty; e.g., to operate in a more national context, to publish, and to 
bring positive visibility to the school. All faculty are not interested in such a change 
in their workplace, and some probably are not up to these demands. Thus, while 
such a strategic move would enhance the morale of some faculty, perhaps the best, 
others may have difficulty coping with the changes. 

■ COLLIvXCillKS AND S l UDKN l S 

(Colleagues and students are a major source of satisfaction and morale, as might be 
inferred from many of the above comments. Students are able, nice, respectful, and 
compliant. (Hose personal relationships are valued by faculty as well as by students 
and probably function to val 'ate their decision to enter the teaching profession. 
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Bven the older, reentry students (called "New Horizon" students) are a source of 
enjoyment, and faculty especially mentioned them as bringing new energN' and per- 
spectives to their classes. Their expectations of staying at Jewell for the rest of their 
careers (as shown in the sur\ey) probably can be traced primarily to this factor. 

(Colleague relationships at the departmental level as well as at the college level are 
positive and generaltv supportive. There is little sense of dog-cat-dog competitive- 
ness or radical individualism that characterizes some campuses. 'The faculty, for the 
most part, are locals, not cosmopolitans, and they like it. 

Surprisingly faculty almost never talked about their colleagues in other institutions, 
the importance of networks in their academic disciplines, or their scholarship. One 
person said flatly that there wasn't much research or publishing. I'his pattern of a 
community of locally oriented faculty may pose a problem for the grand design to 
make Jewell an institution with national stature. 

■ RXCTORS Ol' TSIDK TIIK COlJJXiK 

l\)sitive morale factors from outside the college were not identified. An absence of a 
negative factor (such as serious trustee problems) could be a positive factor for the 
faculty. 'The c(mstituency of the Missouri Baptist Conference seems to be a bit at 
odds with some college practices. For example. th>* prohibition of dancing and dor- 
mitory visitation rules seem to Ik- vestiges of Baptist conservatism that have little 
support today among student leaders. .Although some faculty may have difficulties 
with similar constraints, this possibility is minimized by the fact that they self- 
selected to work in this kind of environment. One individual noted that faculty 
involvements in church, school, and their community activities extended the friend- 
ships and colleague relationships of the campus into the community 'These connec- 
tions that are found often in small-town life serve to break down barriers between 
the campus and community and to further root faculty into the local scene. 

■ F.ACl'L'n/CARKKR ORIKN T.VTIONS 

'There is basic congruence between faculty values and what they perceive to be col- 
lege priorities. The college mission— high quality liberal education. Christian values, 
and service — reverberate among the faculty 

'There is no conflict between teaching and research. .Mthough there is some interest 
among indiv iduals in scholarship and some modest support for facultv research, 
teaching— and of a personal sort— is the clear priority for both individuals and for 
the college. 

'There doesn't seem to be much difference in morale for subgroups of faculty wc 
were able to identify There is said to be somewhat greater dissatisfaction among the 
scientists. This dissatisfaction, if true, may be traced to at least three key factors: 1 ) 
the science building and equipment are in need of upgrading (plans arc being made 
to make those improvements); 2) the erosion of sttdent interest in majoring in the 
sciences transformed much teaching into senicc courses and even reduced faculty 



positions; and 3) there is no scientist among the administrative leadership. Yet one 
faculty member reported that even though the current administration doesn't 
understand science, they are sensitive to the needs of scientists. Referring to the 
dean, he said, "You have the feeling that if you send him something, he'll read it and 
respond, sometimes quickly." 

■ Summary 

We didn't have any great ideas for further improving morale at William Jewell. In 
fact, it might be useful to disturb faculty a bit by urging more of them to become 
more involved in their academic disciplines, professional organizations, and contem- 
porary intellectual movrments. This would be particularly true if the college is to 
stay the course concerning the Agenda for Excellence. 

Our questions about the stability of morale gpnerated different answers. Nonetheless, 
we have a sense that morale is on the up-swing and is better than it was five years ago. 
P^rt of the reason is a perceived improvement from earlier times. During the late 
1960s and early 1970s there was a drop in student enrollment that posed serious prob- 
lems for the college, but recently it has been doing well. Also, the current president 
replaces one who is reported to have been an aloof minister, which makes Dr. 
Kingslcy's folksy charm and academic values particularly attractive to the faculty. One 
faculty member, after considerable thought, said morale has been fairly stable, 
although she joined the faculty shortly after the rocky times in the early 1970s. 

The future holds some possible shocks. Three things might threaten the success of 
the Agenda for Excellence: 1) a downturn in enrollment, 2) a failure in fund raising, 
and 3) burnout of the president who plays such a crucial role to the success of Jewell 
and consequently to the morale of the faculty On the other hand, if the plan is suc- 
cessful, it may produce unanticipated .shocks to the college mission, culture, and 
faculty morale. Still, given this history of Jewell and the enormous inertia of institu- 
tions, even in small liberal arts colleges, the safest guess is that the future will hold 
more of the same. The college may become a little better, may expand its sphere of 
influence, may move away from its Missouri Baptist roots a bit more, and may gain 
even more national stature. But probably we will still recognize the same configura- 
tion of qualities reported there if wc were to return for another visit to William 
Jewell in the year 20(K). 
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In '*TVo lYamps in Mud Time,'* Robert Rost offers one of this culture's best com- 
mentaries on what can be the meaning of work. Several lines in the poem read: 

My object in living is to unite 

My avocation and my vocation 

As my two eyes make one in sight. 

Only where love and need are one, 

And the work is play for mortal stakes, 

Is the deed ever really done 

For Heaven and the future's sakes.' 

For many faculty, "love and need" art one, avocation and vocation do intertwine, and 
commitment to teaching and other scholarly activities is a centra! driving force fram- 
ing their lives. However, along with the inner commitment felt by many faculty 
members, the academic institutions where they work do much to determine 
whether indeed ^'work is play*" 

The theme of this Sourcebook is that faculty and administrative leaders together can 
enhance the quality of a college as a place of work. Attention to the elements of the 
academic workplace — the expressions of the culture, the leadership policies and 
practices, the nature of colleagueship, the support for scholarship, among other 
ingredients— contributes to an environment where faculty members realize fully the 
potential of the academic profession* 

At least two factors argue for the importance of efTorts to provide a stimulating and 
supportive environment for faculty The first reason is especially critical at the cur- 
rent time with the impending shortage of faculty members. The kind of attention a 
college or university gives to the quality of the academic workplace may serve as an 
important factor as potential faculty members decide where to teach. Colleges and 
universities that strive to support the quality of the academic workplace may well be 
more successful in attracting and holding excellent faculty. 

The second factor urging concern for the quality of a colle^^e as an academic work- 
place is important at all times, regardless of the condition of the labor market for 
faculty. We argue that when faculty members are committed to their work, when the 
academic environment both supports and challenges them, and when they know 
how their work fits with the institutional mission, then the college ex- .rienccs of 




the students will be enriched. The lives and work of the faculty are central to insti- 
tutional quality and students' learning. When "love and need'' intertwine and "work 
is play" for faculty, the college environment for the students is rich, stimulating, and 
challenging. 

We hope the ideas, strategics, and examples offered in this Sourcebook will provide a 
solid basis for your college to explore and enhance its characteristics as an academic 
workplace. 
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1 Alt^Gr%^l yVrts C^ollei^os 



Survey of Faculty Views 
of the 
Academic Workplace 



Summary Data: 

Number i)f CoMeges l^irticipating in Study: 142 
Numl>cr(.f Faculty Surveyed: 9,204 
Numlxrr of Faculty Respondents: 4,271 
Percentage of Faculty Respondents: 46% 

Note: In the text, large bold numbers represent study data; data are reported 
cither as means or as percentages, depending on the nature of the question. For data 
enclosed in circles, the second smaller number represents the standard deviation. 

Data reported are based on the number of actual respondents to each question. 
The number of missing data varies, of course, with each question. 
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Ocdii Note*; The following acctioni of this survey were inspired by the works cited below «nd portions modified for use therein 

Section I— M J. I>fivef. *C*fcer Concepts and Ctfter Manigemeni in Orginizations'*. in C L Cooper (cd.)» Bfkavtora/ Frvbiems m 
Of^amMonom, (Englcwood Cliffs. NJ.: Prentice Htll. 1979). pp, 

Section IV— "The Job Diagnostic Survey" in J Richard Hackman and Crcg R. Oldham. m>rk Rtdrstgit. (Reading. Mass : Addison- 
^^sley Publishing Company. 1980) pp. 282, 285. 28S. 286. 

Section V— E-H. Sfihcifx, Carter Dymamcs: Mafrkmg IndnfidMotai^OriamnatKmai Smis. (Reading, Mass.: Addison Wcsley Publishing 
Company. 1978). 

Section VI— J OToole, Mahng^ti^a Work: Prodttfnfify am/ Rfspom$Mfy. (New York. N.Y: Continuum. 1981 ). 

This survey instrument was designed as part of a national project entitled "The Future of the Academic Workplace in Liberal Arts 
Colleges." sponsored by the Council of independent Colleges. Suite 320. One DuponC Circle. Washington. D C 20036. Allen R 
Spletc. President and ftojcct Director 




I. Career Patterns and Issues 

1. People have a variety of conceptions of their career or vocation. 
Listed below arc several descriptions of possible goals and 
vocational commitments that one might have. For each goal 
listed, indicate by v^ling the appropriate number the extent to 
which it describes the way you envision your career or vocation. 



e 

I 
I 



§ 



I 



§ 



=3 & 

5 o O - - 

^ 



o > 



p 



(4 



IntermittCDt~I expect that I will have a diverse wcMt experience* I txpticx 
my woiking years will involve continued coll^e*level teaching combined 
simultaneously widi additional work outside higher education* Or^ I may 
intersperse periods of college teaching with other periods during which I work 
primarily outside academe. 



1 2 3 4 5 



Steady State— I expect that I will live out my vocation as a faculty member 
at the college where I currently teach or at a similar liberal arts college. 
I have a stiong commitment u> contributing to this kind of college. 



1 2 3 4 S 



c. Linear-Research — During the course of my career, I hope to move from 
a faculty position at a small college to a faculty position at a research university. 



1 2 3 4 5 



d. Linear-Administrative — ^During the course of my career, I hopt to move 
from a faculty position into some administrative worit at this college or at 
another college or university* 



1 2 3 4 5 



e. Spiral — 1 expect to continue working in higher .ylucation (either at this institu- 
tion or another), but I hope the particular reqxnisibilities and roies I undenake 
will be diverse over the years* 1 am interested in using my abilities in various 
ways as oppoaunities arise. 



1 2 3 4 5 



2. Now please choose the one description above that most matches 
ihc way you envision your career or vocation. Please note the 
letter of that description here. 



a = 19% 



b = 46% 



= 4%. 



d = 4% 



e = 27% 
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I. Carker Pa'h krns and Issuks 

3. Which item most closely approximates your employment history since young adulthood? 
(Choose only one.) 

a) Have worked regularly since young adulthood as a college 

faculty member, in no more than 2 colleges. 

b) Have worked regularly since young adulthood as a college 

faculty member but have worked in more than 2 colleges. 

40% c) Had at least 5 years of work experience outside of higher 
education before moving into higher education as a faculty member. 



2% d) Have been a college faculty member periodically but with 
periods of unemployment for personal reasons. 

7% c) Have been a college faculty member periodically but 
interspersed with periods of woik outside higher education. 



4. If you had the opportunity to go back in time, would you choose to be a faculty member again? 

S6% a. Yes, most definitely. 4% d. No, probably not. 

28^ b. Yes, probably. 1% e. No, definitely not 

10% c. I am not sure. 

5. If your response to Question 4 was "no" (d or e), what career and 
field would you choose instead ? 



6. How hard is it to gain tenure at your college today compared to 5 
years ago? (If you have not been at your college for at least 5 years, 
check here 29% and go on to question 7.). 

_l6%_a. It is now much harder. 2% d. It is now somewhat easier. 

27% b. It is now somewhat harder. 1% e. It is now much easier. 

25% c . It is about the same. 

7. How many different courses do you teach, on the average, during an 
academic year? 5.4/2.3 

8. What is your average course load each semester? (If you teach two 
separate sections of the same course, count them as two courses.) 

4.5/4.0 

9. Approximately how many hours per week do you spend on your woric 

as a faculty member? 46.8/13.7 




I. Carkkr Pah krns and Issdks 



10. Indicate below in Column A ihc average number of hours per week 
that you spend on each of the activities listed* Then in Column B, 
indicate with a check approximately how much time you think you 
oughi to be spending on each activity* Then in Column C. indicate 
with a check approximately how much time you really wouid tike to 
to be spending on each activity* 



Note: The date in Column A represent the 
mean number of hours spent by those who 
reported spending at least one hour on the 
activity. Then noted to the left of Column 
A for each item indicates the number of 
respondents who spend at least one hour on 
each activity. Pcrcenuges in Columns B 
and C are based on all respondents. 



a. Contact hours in classroom 

b. Preparation for teaching 
Scheduled office hours 



(n =3636) 



(n ^3957) 



c. 
d. 



(n=3912) 

Advising students (on matters unre- 
lated to a specific course) 

(n =3923) 



e. Engaging in remedial work widi 
individtjal students 

_ (n =3095) 

f. Service to colfege (ix.» committee 
work, working with student groups) 

(n =3974) 



(n ^2480) 



g. Service to community 

h. Service to a church 

(n =2236) 

i. Research, scholarly, or creative work 

(n=^3401) 

j* Consulting 

(n=l341) 

k. Adminisu-ative work. Please specify' 
(n=2132) 




1 1 . Some students today need remedial work when they reach college. If you assist students with remedial work (either 
m class or individually), indicate below how this affects your morale. (If you do not assist students with remedial 
work, check here 27% and go on to the next question.) 

J73> It diminishes my morale greaUy. it% It increases my morale slightly 

1£% It diminishes my morale slighUy. 5% u increases my morale grcady 

26% It docs not affect my morale. 




I. Career Patterns and Issues 

12. If you were to receive as discretionary time an additional ten hours 
a week with the provision that it be spent on work, on which of the 
following activities would you choose to spend that time? Indicate 
only your first choice (1), second choice (2), and third choice (3) 
by writing 1, 2, or 3 in the appropriate spaces. 

Note: Percentages indicate those respondents choosing an 
item as a first, second, or third choice. 

^3% a. Preparing for teaching by reading and snidying 

b. Serving on a college committee 

62% c. Conducting research and/or writing 

J5^d. Consulting activities 

21 %c . Reviewing student work, advising or talking with students 
about substantive matters, or diagnosing student needs 

8% f. Talking with other faculty members about research 

g . Working with a professional organization to change conditions 
of employment 



19% h. Meeting with your department head or dean to improve the 
curriculum or the teaching in your field or talking with other 
faculty about teaching 

56% i. Catching up on your professional reading, 

7% j . Serving on a committee or in an office for a professional 
association in your discipline or field 

15^k. Just thinking, reflecting 

10% 1. Although the provision is that I spend the time on work, I 
would prefer to spend it on my leisure or hobbies 

8% m. Other - — _ 



1 



11 Participation in Institutional Decision-Making 



2. 



Faculty members xt involved vj* many ways in shaping 
their institutions. Listed in the chart below are a number of areas 
in which faculty might be involved. For each item in Column 
A indicate the extent to 7'hich you think faculty should be 
involved at your college, in Column B indicate the extent 
to which you think faculty are involved at your college. 

Overall, to what extent do you feel you participate in 
decision-making concerning academic issues at your 
institution? 



Column A 



Cotumn B 



(1), 

(2) 
(3). 
(4) 
(5) 



. Not at all 

. To a Very Little Extent 
To Some Extent 
To a Great Extent 
. To a Very Great Extent 




Extent to Which 
You Think 

Faculty Should 
Be Involved 



^9 I 



i2 



§ 

I i I 

g i S 

CO « M 

o o o 

H H H 



Extent to 
Which Faculty 
at Your College 
Are Involved 



n 



§ 



I I 

I § 

vi «« 

o o 



mm 

§ 



I 



a. Selection of academic courses and programs 



b. Degree requirements 



c. Admission standards and retention plans 



d. Departmental budgeting 



e. Institutional budgeting 



f. Departmental policies* including selection of faculty, 
deparunent chair, and tenuring of faculty 



g. Selection of senior academic leadership 



h. Representation on Board of Trustees 



i. Athletic policies 




j. Institutional long-range planning 




3. Overall* to what extent do you think you should be involved in decision-making concerning academic 
issues at your institution? 

K Notatall 4. To a Great Extent C4.1/.7 

2. To a Very Liule Extent 5. To a Very Gieat Extent 

3. To Some Extent 

4. Overall* to what extent do you think you participate in decision-making concerning non-academic 
issues at your institution? 

1. Notatall 4. To a Great Extent C2.4/.9 

2. To a Very Little Extent 5. To a Very Great Extent 

3. To Some Extent 

5. Overall, to what extent do you think that faculty members should be involved in decision-making concerning 
non-academic issues at your institution? 

1. Notatall 4. To a Great Extent 

2. To a Very LitUe Extent 5. To a Very Great Extent 

3. To Some Extent 
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III. Evaluating the Performance of Faculty 



A faculty member's effectiveness is gauged 
or judged on i number of facton. In 
Column A, indicate the extent to which you 
use each item to evaluate your effective* 
ness and perfonnance as a faculty member, 
tn Column B« indicate the extent to which 
you think your college uses each item id 
evaluate your effectiveness and perform- 
ance. 



Column A 



Column B 



Extent to Which You 
Use Each Item to Evalute 
Yoitf Effectiveness 



I 1 1 % I 

"I J ^ w (5 

I % 1 1 I I 



I 



o o o o 
H P H H 



N 1 2 3 4 5 



Extent to Which You Think 
Your ColUfse Uses Each Item 
To Evaluate Your EfTectiveness 



I 



i I i I i 

I -> a " o 

I I I I II 

S S fi fi p 

5e Z H H H H 

N I 2 3 4 5 



1 . Number of students enroUed in your clisses 



2. Studenu* ratings of faculty 



3. Reporu froin diss observation by administra* 
tors/ department chairs 



4. Publicalkms and/or presentations at professional 

mssmi 




5 . Setf-assessment of your pcrfOTmancc 



6. Lcadenhip activities in one's field or discipline 



.2/1.0, 



7. Involvement in college committees 



8. Service contributions lo the community where 
the college is located , 



9. Involvement wiih students outside of class 
(e.g.t clubs« informal associations) 




10. Time spent advising students 



1 1 . Years of service lo the college 



12. Teaching awards 



13. Quality as a religious role model for students 



\4. Consulting activities 



IS. Involvement in college cvcnLs 



1 6. Quality as a char.ictcr role model for students 



1 7. Review of course requirements and syllabi 



X9/rg ) ^ 



18. Review of grade distribution over lime 



8/1. 
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IV SATISFACrnON 



1 . Indicate the extent of your agreement 
with each statement below by circling 
the appropriate number. 


bb 

c ^ 

P "53) 

2 

& ^ ^ C/) 

S S 3 P S 
-jc Ji* bo bb 

0 O Z < < 

1 2 3 4 5 


a. I am generally satisfied with the kind of work I 
do in mv no^ition 




^^^^^^^^^^^i^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 




b. Other professors at my college often think 
of leavinff 




i^Al^l 1 




c. Most faculty at my college show considerable 
enthusiasm for the college. 








d. Overall, the faculty at my college feel that the 
administration is doing a good job. 




^ — ^ r"""^ 


e. Most faculty members at my college are 
very satisfied with their work. 




€f^\ 1 




f. I frequently think of leaving this position. 




CsnT)! 1 






g. The overall sense of well-being of faculty 
at my college is very high. 




^^2*9/ 1.0) 1 1 


h. The level of mutual trust and respect among 
the faculty at my college is low. 




^£^6/1. 1 1 


i. The faculty at my college spend a lot of 
time discussing problems in their work. 








j. Faculty at my college attend many non-required 
college-related functions. 








Overall Satisfaction: 



Overall Morale: 



3.I/.7 
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V Importance of Work Experience 

I. People differ in the impoftance they place on 
various aspects of their work. In Column A below, 
indicate the importance to you of each item being 
pitaent in your work. Then in Column B, indicate 
the extent to which you think each item is avmtabte 
in your woik at your college. 



f^oliimn A 



Importance to You of 

Having Each Item 
Present in Your Wwk 




S 



I 



i2 



ll 



mm 



|2 



•3 4 5 



a. The opportunity to become highly specialized 
and highly competent in a spec^ic disciplinary 
area 



b. Freedom lo choose my own work activities, my 
hours, and so forth 



Extent to Whkh Each 
Item is Available in Your 
Woik at Your College 



I I S 



s 




IS 9 o o o o 
2 2 P p p H 

N 1 2 3 4 5 




c Theopponunity to be of service to others 





d The opportunity to be identifled with a particular 
college an4 the prestige that accompanies that 
college 



e. The availability of a great variety of challenges 
and types of assignments and work responsibilities 




f. The (^iportunity io supervise, influence, and lead 
others 



g. The opportunity to be in an organization that provides 
security through guaranteed work, benents, a good 
retirement, and so forth. 






h. The opportunity to create or develop something that 
is entirely my own idea 





i. The opportunity to remain in my present geographic ^3,4/ u 
k>cation rather than moving for a new professional 
q>pointment 





2. From the list above (items a— i), choose the one 
aspect of work that is mosi important to you. 
Please note the letter of the item here: 

a — 13% 

b — 21% 

c — 16% 



d 
e 
f 



2% 
17% 
6% 



g- 5* _ 

h —15% 

i— 4% 
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VI. The Culture of Your College 

The cultuit (rf a college involves many dimensions and is wiique to that college. For 
questions 1 through 7 below, circle the number on each scale that characterizes your 
college. 

1 . To what extent aie people (faculty and administrators) encouraged to be 
collabofBlive? 



Environment is collaborative 




5 Environment is individualistic 



2. To what extent is the environment supportive of faculty members and their work? 

Supportive 1 2 3 4 5 — Nonsupportive 

"'2.7/1.1 




3. To what extent are faculty at your college captivated by their work? 

Disengaged 1 2 3 4 5 Captivated 

■ . 

3.3/.9 :> I I 

4. How would you describe the decision-making climate at your college? 

Participaiive 1 2 3 4 5 Nonpaiticipative 




S. What happens to new ideas? 

Carefully considered 
and tried whenever 
practical 




Killed off quickly 
by administrators or 
S — committees 



6. To what extent are people encotroged to take risks? 

Risk-Uiking rewarded 12 3 4 

3.5/1.0 0 ^^~*[ 



5 Playing it safe is rewarded 



7. To what extent is the college concerned with planning for the future? 
Anticipatory planning 1 2 3 4 5 




— Crisis planning 
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Ml. Di:m(x;raphi(: Data 

I . Whai is your faculty rank? 



9. 



Lecturer 
8^ Instnicior 
112b. Assistant Pmfcssor 
22& Associate Professor 
30% Professor 
0% Emeritus Professor 
1% Other 



2. What is the nature of your appointment? 

Tenure-track hut not yet tenured - 
S4% Tenured 

17% Non-tenured Srack appointment - 
12l No tenure at Ci>llege 



3. How many years have you been a college faculty member (includii»g this year but not including 
any years as a teaching assistant)? 




4. How many years have you been a college faculty member at the college where you currently 
teach (including this year)? 




S. Did you auend a liberal arts college (rather than a university) as an undergraduate? 



S6% Yes 

No 



6. What is the primary discipline or field in which you teach? 

7. Your sex: H. Your age: 

Male ^ 

39% Female 




Ethnic background: 
QSl American Indian 
1% Asian _ 



12b Black 
fl2L Hispanic 



96% White 
13t Other 



10. Please use the codes below to answer the following questions concerning 



your income: 


A. Salary from 


B. Salary from 


C. Your gross 


D. Your house- 






your institution 


your institution 


annual income 


hold's gross 






(not including 


(including 


from ail sources 


annual income 






summer) 


summer) 




from all sources 


Less lhan 


$14,000 


1% 


2% 


1% 


0% 


$14,000 - 


$16,999 


3% 


2% 


2% 


1% 


$I7.(XX) - 


$19,999 


11% 


7% 


5% 


2% 


$20,000 - 


$21,999 


13% 


10% 


8% 


3% 


$22,000 - 


$24,999 


20% 


1K% 


15% 


6% 


$25.0(X) - 


$27,999 


16% 


16% 


14% 


6% 


$28,000 ' 


$30,999 


14% 


15% 


13% 


7% 


$3I.0(X) - 


$33,999 


9% 


11% 


11% 


«% 


$34.0(X) - 


$36,999 


5% 


7% 


9% 


6% 


$37.0(X) - 


$39,999 


3% 


4% 


6% 


6% 


$40,(XX) - 


$44,999 


3% 


4% 


6% 


11% 


$45,000 - 


$49,999 


1% 


2% 


3% 


10% 


$50,000 - 


$59,999 


1% 


1% 


4% 


15% 


$60.0(X) - 


and over 


0% 


0% 


3% 


19% 
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of the 
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An part of ihc ( lounc il of Independent ( lolle^es' study of the Inuure of ihc 
Aiudemie WorkpLite in Liheral Arts (lollenes, we are interested in Icarnin); more 
about how tollcne adnnnisirators perceive the workplace for their faculty and them- 
selves. This s4ir\ey inc)uircs about your th«)u^;hts concerninjn a nuniber of faeces of 
your college as a workplace and the work experience of faculty ac your collet;e. 

Part I of the survey asks you to respond by circlinjn the appropriate responses or by 
filling in short answers. Part II asks oprn-ended (|ucstions that will involve more 
extensive response. We appreciate your thoughtful answers to the (juestioiis. 
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Part I 

A. Th€ Culture of Your College 

The cultuie of a college involves many dimensions and is unique to thai college. For 
questions 1 through 6 below, circle the number on each scale that characterizes your 
college. 



1. lb what extent are people (faculty and administrators) encouragied to be collaborative? 

1 2 3 4 5 



Environment 
is collaborative 



Environment is 
individualistic 



2. To what extent is the environment supportive of faculty members and their work? 
Supportive 12 3 4 5 Nonsupportivc 

3. To what extent are faculty at your college captivated by their work? 
Disengaged 1 2 3 4 5 Captivated 

4. How would you describe the decision-making climate at your college? 
Piarticipative 1 2 3 4 5 Nonparticipative 



5. What happens to new ideas? 

Carefully considered 
and tried 

whenever practical 1 2 



Killed off quickly 
by individuals 
or committees 



6. To what extent arc people encouraged to take risks? 



Risk-taking 
rewarded 



1 



3 



5 



Playing it safe 
rewarded 



7. To what extent is the college concerned with planni. g for the future? 

1 2 3 4 5 



Anticipatory 
planning 



Crisis 

management 



IG5 



8. In your opinion, how hard is it for faculty to gain tenure at your college today 
compared to 5 years ago? 

a. It is now much harder. 

b. It is now somewhat harder. 

c. It is about the same* 

d* It is now somewhat easier. 

e. It is now much easier. 

9. Many faculty members report that they are engaging in more remedial work with 
students, cither individually or in class. Overall, to what extent do your faculty 
members engage in remedial work with students today as compared to 5 years ago.^ 

a. Much less remedial work. 

b. Somewhat less remedial work* 

c. About the same as 5 years ago, 

d. Somew hat more remedial work. 

c. Much more remedial work. 

10. If your faculty do engage in remedial work with students, how do you perceive 
that this affects their morale? (If your faculty engage in little remedial work with 
students, check here and go on to the next question.) 

a. Remedial work seems to diminish their morale greatly. 

b. Remedial work seems to diminish their morale slightly. 

c. Remedial work does not seem to affect their morale. 

d. Remedial work seems to increase their morale slightly 

e. Remedial work seems to increase their morale greatly 
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B. Faculty PEUticipation in Institutional Decision Making 



1. Riculcy members arc involved in many ways in shaping their institutions. Listed below arc a number of 
areas in which faculty might be involved. For each item, in Column A, indicate the extent to which you 
think faculty iAotf^ be involved at your college. In Column B, indicate the extent to which you think 
faculty are involved at your college. / 





Column A 


Column B 


Extent to Which You 
Think Faculty Skoutd 
Be Involved 


Extent to Which 
Ficulty at Your 
College Are Involved 


Not at all 

To a Very Little Extent 
To Some Extent 
To a Great Extent 
To a Very Great Extent 


Not at all 

To a Very Little Extent 
To Some Extent 
lb a Great Exteju 
To a Very Great Extent 


a. Selection of academic courses and programs 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


b. Degree requirements 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


c. Admission standards and retention plans 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


d. Departmental budgeting 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


c. Institutional budgeting 


1 2 3 4 5 


: 2 3 4 5 


f Departmental policies including selection of faculty, and 
department chair and tenuring of faculty 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


g. Selection of senior academic leadership 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


h. Representation on Board of Trustees 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


i. Athletic nolicies 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


j. Institutional long-range planning 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 



2. Overall, to what extent do you think faculty members participate in decision mz\\v\^(omerningmmiemu ksues at your 
institution? 



a. Not at ail 

b To a Ver\* Little Extent 
c. To Some Extent 



d. To a (ireat Extent 

e- To a Very (ircat Extent 



3. CA^erall, to what extent do you think faculty members shouUhc involved in decision nM^k'mgfon^f'mmgarV' 
demi( mues at your institution? 



a. Not at all 

b. To a Ver>' Little Extent 

c. lb Some F^xtent 



d. Po a (ircat Extent 

c. lb a Vcr\ Great Extent 
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4. Overall, to what extent do you think faculty members participate in decision 
making (^ncernif^ riofi-acadmic issMS at your institution? 

a. Not at all d.To a Great Extent 

b.To a Very Little Extent e.To a Very Great Extent 

c. To Some Extent 

5. Overall, to what extent do you think faculty members should be involved in deci- 
sion making officenimg non-acadmif issues at your institutions? 

a. Not at all d,To a Great Extent 

b.To a Very Little Extent e.To a Very Great Extent 

c. To Some Extent 




C. Evaluatin^S the Performance of Faculty 





Column A | Column B 


A faculty member's effectiveness is £9ugcd or judged on a 
number of factors. In Column A, mdicatc the extent to 
which you think your college evaluation policies skouki 
use each item as a basis for evaluating a faculty member's 
effectiveness. Then in Column B, indicate the extent to 
wnicn you tninK your college s evaluation proceaures ao 
use each item as a basis for evaluating a faculty member's 
effectiveness. 


Extent to Which You 
Think Your Collet's 
Evaluation R>licies 
SkouidXisc Each Item to 
Evaluate Faculty 
Efrectiveness 


Extent to which Your 
College's Evaluation 
Policies Use Each Item to 
Evaluate (Acuity 
Effectiveness 


Not Applicable 
Not at all 

To a Very Little Extent 
To Some Extent 
lb a Great Extent 
To a Very Great Extent 


Not Applicable 
Not at all 

To a Very Little Extent 
To Some Extent 
To a Great Extent 
To a Very Great Extent 


1. Number of students enrolled in a faculty 
mcmber*s classes 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


2. Students' ratings of a faculty member 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


3« Reports from class observation by administrators/ 
department chairs 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


4« Publications and/or presentations at professional meetings 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


5. faculty member's self-assessment of higher performance 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


6. Leadership activitic s in individual's field or discipline 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N I 2 3 4 5 


7. Involvement in college committees 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


8. Service contributions to the community where the college 
is located 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


9. Involvement with students outside of class (e.g., clubs, 
informal associations) 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


10 Time soent advisine students 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


1 1 Years of service to the colleee 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


12. TeachinR awards 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


13. Quality as a religious role model for students 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


14. Consulting activities 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


15. Involvement in college events 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


16. Quality as a character role model for students 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


17. Review of course requirements and syllabi 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


18. Review of grade distribution over time 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


N 1 2 3 4 5 




D. Characteristics of Faculty Work 



People differ in the importance they place on various aspects of their work. In the 
column below« indicate the extent to which you think each item is available for fac- 
ulty who work at your college. 





Extent to Which Each 
Item is Available to 
Faculty at Your College 


Not Applicable 
Not at All 

To a Very Little Extent 
To Some Extent 
To a Great Extent 
To a Very Great Extent 


1. The opportunity to become highly specialized 
and highly competent in a specific disciplinary area 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


Z. Freedom to choose their own work activities, hours, 
and so forth 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


3. The opportunity to be of service to others 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


4. The opportunity to be identified with a particular 
college and the prestige that accompanies that college 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


5. The availability of a great variety of challenges and types 
of assignments and work responsibilities 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


6, The opportunity to supervise, influence, and lead others 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


7. The opportunity to be in an organization that provides 
security through guaranteed work, benefits, a good 
retirement, and so forth 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


8. The opportunity to create or develop something that is 
entirely their own idea 


N 1 2 3 4 5 


The opportunity to remain in their present geographic 
location rather than moving for a new professional 
appointment 


N 1 2 3 4 5 
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B, Faculty Satisfaction and Morale 

Wc arc interested in your perception of the level of faculty satisfaction and morale at 
your college. Indicate the extent of your agreement with each statement below by 
circling the appropriate number. 





Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
Neutral 
Agree 

Agree Strongly 


1. Most faculty members at mv collet arc vcrv satisfied 
with their work* 


1 2 3 4 5 


2. Faculty at my college often think of leaving* 


1 2 3 4 5 


3* Most faculty at my college show considerable 
enthusiasm for the college. 


1 2 3 4 5 


4. The level of mutual trust and respect among faculty 
at my college is low. 


\ 2 3 4 5 


5. The overall sense of well-being of faculty at my college 
is very high. 


1 2 3 4 5 


6. Overall, the faculty at my college feel that the administration 
is doing a good job. 


1 2 3 4 5 


7. The faculty at my college spend a lot of time complaining 
about problems in their work. 


1 2 3 4 5 


8. Faculty at my college attend many non-rcquircd college- 
related functions. 


1 2 3 4 5 
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Part II 

We realize that responses to the following questions require time and thoughtful* 
ness. Your willingness to answer will be very useful to the study If necessary; feel 
free to use additional pages. 

1. Work Environment: How wouiu you describe the work environment for faculty at 
your college? 



2. Morale: Overall, how would you characterize the morale of the faculty at your col- 
legc« taken as a group? 



3. Influences on Morale: What factors or conditions at your college do you think are 
critical in affecting faculty morale? (Please note whether each factor affects facul 
ty morale positively or negatively) 



4. Successful Faculty: In your opinion, what qualities and characteristics arc exhibit- 
ed by a **good/' '^successful*' faculty member at your college? 
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5. Supporting Riculty: In your opinion, what arc the most successful ways in which 
your college currently supports faculty vitality, enhances faculty commitment and 
morale, and encourages faculty professional development? 



6. Suggestions: What suggestions do you have for how your college might improve as 
a place for faculty members to work? 



7. Mission: What do you see to be the core mission of your college — its primary rea- 
son for being? 



8. Environmental Pressures: What are the dominant environmental pressures, both 
positive and negative, affecting your college (economic, political, cultural, region- 
al)? How have the dominant environmental pressures changed in recent years? 
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T^he Academic Worlcplace 
Worksheet 

The Academe Workplace Workdieet is designed to be a useful tool for a committee 
or group to focus and organize ideas and achieve consensus as faculty and 
administrators consider ways to improve a college as a workplace* Use the 
Worksheet to identify a collegers strengths and weaknesses pertaining to key 
organizational conditions and to identify possible strategies to improve organi- 
zational conditions. 

Instructions: The first column of the Worksheet lists the key organizational factors 
that relate to faculty morale and the quality of the academic workplace. For 
example, Organizational Culture, Leadership, and Organizational Promise and 
Muir.f:ntum are three key organizational factors pertaining to faculty morale, 
according to the CIC study flndings; these factors are listed under column 1. 
List the collegers strengths pertaining to each organizational factor in column 
ZK Then, in column 2B, put a check near the strengths which you wish to 
emphasize or support through selected strategies or interventions. In column 
3A, list areas of concern or weakness for each organizational factor. Use column 
3B to check off those areas of concern that may merit particular attention. The 
final section of the Worksheet conc^xm plans and strategies for improving the 
academic workplace. In column 4, list ideas (for each organizational factor) 
that develop after considering strategies presented in chapter 3 and brain- 
storming with your faculty and administrative colleagues. 




■ 



Gilumn 1 


Column 2 


Column i 


dlolumn 4 


Key Organizational 
Rw:tor» 


Strengths 


Concerns 


Strategics 
and Ideu 


A 

Description 


B 
Must 
Important 


A 

DcKtiption 


B 
Most 
Important 


Ex: Organizational 
Culture 

(sec pages 
10 and 33) 












Kx: l>cadcrship 

(sec pages 
14 and 3S) 
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Key Orpniutional 
hctori 




Column 3 


Column 4 


A 

Description 


& 

Mote 
Imporunt 


A 

Description 


B 
Most 
Importtiit 


Stnccgies 
and Ideas 


Ex: Orgmiwionil 
Momencum 
and Promise 

(sec paicet 
16 and 57) 












Ex: Identification 
with the 
Institution 

17 and 38) 
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Column \ 


Column 2 


Column 3 


Column 4 




Strengths 


Concerns 




Strategics 
and Ideas 


Key Organizational 
Factors 


A 

Description 


B 

Most 
Important 


A 

Description 


B 

Most 
Important 


Kx: Scholarship 

(sec pages 
\^ and 39) 












K\\ Faculty 

Development 

(see pages 
19 and 40) 
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Column 1 


Column 2 


Column 3 


Column 4 


Key Organizational 
Fvctors 


Strengths 


Concerns 




A 

script ion 


h 

Most 
Important 


A 

Description 


Most 
Important 


Strategics 
and Ideas 


Ex: Balance of 
Intrinsic and 
Extrinsic 
Rewards 

(sec pif^b 
19 and 42) 












Ex: Ooiicagucshtp 

(sec pages 
20 and 42) 
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Column 1 


Column 2 


Column 5 


Column 4 




Strengths 


Concerns 




Key Organizational 
FKtors 


A 

Description 


b 

Most 
Important 


A 

Description 


B 

Most 
Imporunt 


Strategics 
and Ideas 


Ex: College- 
Community 
Relations 












(sec pages 
20 and 43) 
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